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The Pulse of the Pacitic 


Cheer Up! The The one universal, twenty-four-hour, in- 
Peak of H.C.L. timate, searching and personal question 
is Now in Sight discussed every day in every American 

home is that of prices. Will they go up, 
down or stay where they are? Every housewife, every 
mother, every wage earner, every slave of the pay check is 
deeply and continuously concerned with this question. 
Therefore, let us join in this most popular of all outdoor 
and indoor sports and venture a few rash guesses. 

In the first place, what most of us long for and none of us 
should have, is a sudden, rapid and violent decline in the 
general price level. If it did occur, most of us might as 
well take six months off and go fishing; there’d be little else 
for us to do except stare at the pieces. On the other hand, 
another year of rising prices like the twelve months just 
past will most surely produce a colossal crash. Since the 
nation even in these wild days of crazy spending has a 
glimmer of sense left, it is to be taken for granted that we 
won’t commit economic harikari. It is therefore fairly 
safe to assume that prices will reach their peak just before 
the new harvest begins to come in, say in June, and that 
from September on there should make itself felt a slow, 
gradual but steady recession in the general price level: 

There is now in the United States a large surplus of wheat, 
beef, pork and dairy products. Adding the forthcoming 
new harvest to the stocks, 
and the result must be lower 
food prices, always consider- 
ing, however, the fact that 
currency and credit inflation 
plus the higher standard of 
living reflect themselves in 
high production costs. The 
day of sirloin at twenty cents, 
of a dozen eggs at the same 
price, of bacon at a quarter a 
pound and wheat at a dollar 
a bushel is gone, never to 
return. So far as the staple 
foods are concerned, perhaps 
the best we can expect is a 
maximum reduction of twenty 
per cent. 

Clothing, both wool and 
cotton, ought to come down 
fairly rapidly late next fall. 
The South, lured by forty 
cents a pound, is preparing 
to grow a _ record cotton 
crop; wool stocks are grow- 
ing every month; leather is 
plentiful. A little moral 
courage will cause the new 
suit to come off its eighty- 
dollar perch; if everybody 
would only have that old 
pair half-soled instead of 
buying a new one, shoe prof- 























The Goat 


iteering would come to a sudden halt. Prosecutions, new 
laws and law suits have proven themselves to be foolish 
and futile remedies. Just a little going-without will knock 
the wind out of old, puffed-up H. C. L. 


U U 

Up and down the Pacific Coast numerous 
newly formed associations of irate tenants 
are threatening to do dire things unto the 
landlords who persist in giving rents just 
one more little boost. They talk as though landlords were 
voracious baby-eaters instead of average human beings 
chasing the long green as hard and no harder than the rest 
of us. For years prior to 1919 everybody in the Far West 
admitted that it was cheaper to rent than to own. The 
landlord who, after paying insurance, taxes, upkeep and 
depreciation, got three per cent on his investment was 
doing fairly well. Several fruit-growers’ associations 
practically doubled their prices last fall on the plea 
that the preceding year’s crop had been sold at too low a 
figure and the Federal Trade Commission, after listening 
to the complaints of the wholesale buyers, absolved the fruit 
associations from blame. 

If the fruit growers are justified in nearly doubling their 
prices already high because they had not made as much 
money as they were entitled to 
the year before, if everybody 
else is taking advantage of 
short supply and long de- 
mand to double up, why 
should the landlord be con- 
sidered a devil incarnate if 
he proceeds to recoup him- 
self for the many lean 
years? 

The only cure for high 
rents consists of more and 
cheaper buildings. They are 
in sight. Already two of 
the largest Western lumber 
operators, realizing that the 
constant increases in the 
price of lumber demanded 
by the mills must ultimately 
restrict building and hurt 
the industry, have issued 
lower price lists with the 
guarantee that quotations 
will not be raised for six 
months. Though lumber is 
only one of many factors 
entering into the cost of 
building, it seems practi- 
cally certain that in this 
line also the peak has been 
or will soon be reached and 
the gradually lowering costs 
are in prospect. 


Tenants Howl 
as Landlords 


Turn the Screw 


LET™ HAVE 
THEIR FUN! 
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Manofactured It is not 
Goods to Come healthy whena 


Down Next Fall ™2™¥ facturer 
can compel his 


clients to place their orders with 
him without quoting them a 
price, with the right to charge 
whatever he sees fit. That is 
the condition prevailing in many 
industries today. But it won’t 
last. It has been caused by 
several factors. The normal 
increase in manufacturing facili- 
ties in many lines ceased for 
four war years; stocks of manu- 
factured commodities for civilian 
use everywhere ran low or 
vanished; imports ceased; ex- 
ports grew enormously, and 
with the growing exports a hun- 
dred million Americans sud- 
denly began to buy as they had 
never bought before. 


Now Europe is gradually 
getting back to productive 
work. It has to roll up its 


sleeves and go to it. America 
no longer will take European 
currency at anything near its 
par value, therefore Europe has 
to pay two and three times the 
normal cost of American goods. 
Europe can’t afford to buy at 
these prices. In March three hundred freighters were tied 
up in New York because the drop in foreign exchange had 
cut down American exports. And pretty soon Europe will 
begin to pay its debts by shipping manufactured goods to 
America in larger quantities. 

Granted that Europe begins to recover in earnest late 
this summer, prices of American commodities must about 
the same time become stationary and begin gradually to 
go down. Already wholesalers are anticipating this change 
by buying more cautiously. In another three months this 
tendency will be pronounced. By fall retail prices should 
begin to show a moderate reduction. 

The manufacturers of these reflections on future prices 
are up-to-date. They guarantee neither quality nor 
delivery of the goods. 

































Colonel David P. Barrows, the new president of the University 
of California, whose reputation is based on his remarkably 


successful organization of education in the Philippines 





ing Article X, without reserva- 
tions and to be ready without 
quibbling or hesitation to defend 
this fair, just and wise settlement 
against every aggressor. 

If, on the other hand, the 
territorial and economic settle- 
ments are not fair, just, wise 
and reasonable, if they bring 
strife, dissension and hatred to 
Europe, if instead of preventing 
wars they will cause new ones, 
then it is the duty of the 
United States not to ratify 
with reservations, but to cast 
the entire treaty aside and to 
take the lead in calling another 
conference for the purpose of 
making a new treaty that will 
maintain the peace and stability 
of Europe. When such a treaty 
has been made the United 
States will be justified in joining 
in a guarantee to maintain its 
provisions. 


U U 
Japanese Kicks John Dewey is 


Are Creating a One of the best 


, re eS ae known Ameri- 
can educators. 


He is a keen observer and his 
word carries weight. When Mr. 
Dewey reports from personal observation that Japan is 
maintaining large bodies of troops in the interior of 
Shantung, that these troops flog, beat and imprison 
Chinese indiscriminately, when he gives instance after 
instance of the use of military power and _ railroad 
control by the Japanese to take from Chinese owners mines, 
factories, lands and buildings, the truth of the statements 
is not to be doubted. 

All of which explains the grim resentment against Japan 
pervading all classes of the Chinese republic. It explains 
why the anti-Japanese boycott is carried on persistently 
and is spreading. It explains why one Japanese steamship 
company operating on the lower Yangtze river lost half its 
freight tonnage and a revenue of 660,000 yen in the first 
ten months of 1919. 

Which, in turn, explains 














U U 


The Treaty Issue The handi- 
Neatly Condensed Work of the 
Versailles 
conference 
has become the dominant issue 
in the American presidential 
campaign. According to Pres- 
ident Wilson, Article X is the 
heart of the Covenant and 
the focal point of the contro- 
versy. He is right. Article X 
pledges the United States and 
all other signatories to main- 
tain perpetually the territo- 
rial settlements made by the 
Versailles conference. Ifthese 
territorial settlements are 
based on justice and equity, 
if they are so fair, so reason- 
able and wise that they will 
bring contentment and peace 
to Europe, then it certainly 
is to the best interest of the 


for Busy People 








the Japanese demands that 
the Chinese government end 
the boycott and the increas- 
ing number of Anti-Japanese 
demonstrations on pain of 
military reprisals, these de- 
mands and threats serving 
merely as fuel to the flame 
of Chinese indignation. 

It is good for the soul of 
China to be kicked by Japan. 
A real backbone seems to be 
in process of formation as a 
result of the boot’s contin- 
uous activity. 








U U 
What Cotton Certain land 
is Doing to OWners in the 





Salt River val- 
Land Values ley, Arizona, 
fought the Reclamation Ser- 
vice for years. They did not 
want, under one pretext or 
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world and the United States 
to ratify the Treaty, includ- 





another, to pay the entire 
cost of the Roosevelt Dam 


Murphy, in the San Francisco Examiner 


“Just Tackle That Woodpile First!" 
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Even the underpaid preachers are now going. This is Rev. R. R. Crawford, who received a call from 


Portland, Oregon, while in Oklahoma. He immediately hopped into his airplane and made 


the tripin twenty-five flying hours. Elapsed time, four weeks. He is now carrying 


and of the canal system built by the Government for the 
sole benefit of the land owners. The Government advanced 
these land owners eight or ten million dollars without in- 
terest for ten years and then extended the time of repay- 
ment for twenty years more, still without interest, and on 
top of this present of at least six million dollars in interest 
certain land owners tried to get out of paying back the whole 
amount of the loan. 

When the Salt River project started, land in the valley 
was sold for fifteen to twenty dollars an acre. When it was 
finished, the average land price had risen to $150 an acre. 
Today the real estate page of the Arizona Republican is 
filled with icems like these: 

This a bargain. 160 acres all ready for cotton. $400 an acre. 
Eighty acres all plowed ready 
for cotton. Good house and 


his version of the Gospel to all Northwestern pointe via the air route 





The Reclamation Service is out of funds. It has on its 
hands several unfinished projects that can not be completed 
because the money is not available. The Salt River valley 
owes the Reclamation Service six or seven million dollars. 
It can pay off the entire debt in three years. Is it doing 
this? Is it speeding up its payments in these super-pros- 
perous years in order to help other settlers elsewhere who are 
anxiously waiting for water? 


U Uv 


Kapp’s Electric When a man has been sick for a long time 
Bele Succeeds he runs from one specialist to another in 
er ae yy. the hope of obtaining relief. Germany 
Ebert’s Pink Pills eater ay ese - my 
has been sick for four years. She tried 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Imperial 








barn. $500 an acre. 

Our best buy. Eighty acres, 
close in, $450 an acre, $16,250 
cash. 

Five acres cotton land, 4-room 
house, fruit trees, windmill, 
garage. Price $5750. 

1o acres northeast, Ar soil, 
small house. $6500. 

You cotton growers! Here is 
your chance to get in right. 50 
acres all plowed, most ready to 
plant and in the $600 class at 
$400 an acre. 





That’s what  long-staple 
cotton at eighty cents to a 
dollar a pound did to land 
values in the Salt River val- 
ley where they average 400 
pounds to the acre. Does it 
really pay to farm land with 
so high a value? Well, here 
is another advertisement 
irom the same page: 





15 acres for rent, no Johnson 
grass, $1000, half cash, balance 
July 1. 

That sum of a thousand 
dollars is not the purchase 
price. It is the rent asked 
ior fifteen bare acres for one 
season. It amounts to $65 
an acre, with $25 left to ap- 
ly on the tax bill. Sixty- 





THEY MUST BEAR IT TOGETHER, 
AND You CAN SEE THAT T KEEP 
PUTTING NEARLY ALL OF IT ON 
THE BiG FELLOW! 


Liver Pills, found they were 
full of dope and threw them, 
plus their maker, out of the 
window. Next she had the 
choice between Red Rosa’s 
Scarlet Lotion and Ebert’s 
Pink Powder for Pale People. 

Red Rosa went into the 
canal and Ebert’s powder 
was tried for a year and a 
half. It did not work. Now 
Kapp and his military nerve, 
specialists come along with 
an electric belt guaranteed to 
put pep into the patient. 

It may prove effective for 
a week or two, but in the 
long run this cure also will 
fail. What Germany, what 
Europe, what the whole 
world needs is real peace, un- 
derstanding and_ neighborly 
helpfulness. Europe is suffer- 
ing from an aggravated case 
of inflamed nationalism. If 
the United States should 
split into twelve or fourteen 
parts, if each part should 
grab all the railroad equip- 
ment it could lay its hands 
on and decline to send this 
equipment across its bound- 
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J 
five dollars is ten per cent on 
$050 an acre. 


The Gravity of the Situation 





aries, if each part should 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 7 
Issue 1tS own currency and 
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decline to accept 
its neighbors’ 
money, if these 


parts should all 
maintain dispro- 
portionately large 
armies, make war 
on one another 
and erect high tariff 
walls, then we 
should be in Eu- 
rope’s lamentable 
condition. 

European codp- 
eration, not a 
change in individ- 
ual governments, is 
the only cure for 
Europe’s com- 
plaint. 
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Watching the 
Lenine Method 


of Production 


More than a year 
ago the raising of 
the ‘Russian block- 
ade and the re-es- 
tablishment of nor- 
mal intercourse 
with the territory 
under Soviet rule was urged 
in these pages. Now the 
inevitable has come to pass. 
The blockade is about to be 
raised and its disappearance 
is preceded by the raising of 
the censorship, the vanishing 
of the propaganda factory 
that hitherto colored every 
bit of news coming out of 
Russia. At last we are be- } 
ginning to learn what the | 
Marxian system has been 
able to accomplish for the 
Russian people. 

So far the accomplishments 
have been largely negative 
compared with normal con- 


the relief ship. 


ditions. The one thing the is N. Cartozian, an Armenian who escaped from 
Bolshevik leaders achieved the Turks and now proudly displays the 
was to bring order out of Armenian flag 

the Kerensky chaos. But 


to bring about this order, to carry on a successful war on 
thirteen fronts, they had to discard nearly all their Marxian 
theories and go back to individual effort and individual 
reward. Before production could be resumed, the Bolshe- 
vik government had to take the control of the factories out 
of the hands of the manual workers and place it in the 
hands of technical experts; it had to issue decrees forcing 
men to work and it had to grant large subsidies to the 
state-operated industries. 

In spite of these steps, in spite of the “new freedom,” the 
output of the industries is still far below the level established 
under the capitalistic régime. A large part of this reduced 
production is due, of course, to long periods of enforced 
idleness caused by the constant requisitions of fuel, rolling 
stock and raw material for war purposes, but nevertheless 
industries like certain textile mills which operated almost 
continuously showed a decline in output even though the 
number of employees had grown. 

The Russian system of production should be given a fair 
show to demonstrate its possibilities without foreign inter- 
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On its maiden trip the new steamer Bearfort, built 
in the Northwest, was loaded with a million dol- 
lars worth of Northwestern flour for Armenia. 
The Boy Scouts helped celebrate the departure of 
The young man with the sweater 





ference. Ifit proves 
that it really does 
give the average 
man and woman 
greater happiness, 
joy and security, 
then its modified 
application else- 
where is inevitable 
If it does not pro- 
duce more happi- 
ness and greater 
security, it will col- 
lapse of its own 
weight. 


U DU 
What Bolshevism 


Teaches American 
Trades Unionism 


The part of the 
Bolshevik labor 
code of especial in- 
terest to the Pacific 
Coast is Article VI, 
as it has a direct 
bearing on the 
“Open Shop” fight 
that is raging from 
Seattle to San 
Diego. Article VI 
provides that the 
workers in each 
trade union shall be divided into groups 
according to skill and efficiency, each 
group receiving the standard pay fixed 
by the valuation commission. The best 
workmen would be comprised in Group 
A and receive the highest pay; the less 
efficient ones would be classified in 
Groups B and C with correspondingly 
lower wages. For each group a standard 
output per man is fixed by the valuation 
commission and the worker who fails 
systematically to reach this minimum is 
demoted to the lower group. 

‘The failure of the American trade 
unions voluntarily to adopt a similar 
system is largely responsible for the 
American employers’ bitter opposition 
to the “closed” or union shop. The 
American trade union has no standard 
of efficiency; while it pretends to fix a 
minimum wage only, giving the em- 
ployer a chance to reward special efficiency by wages 
above the union scale, in practise the minimum becomes 
the going wage applicable to good, bad and _ indifferent 
workers. The system results in a dead level that 
kills incentive and discourages efficiency. The good 
mechanic is held to the speed of the slow worker, labor cost 
is increased and stagnation sets in unless the employer 
through the power of his personality is able to overcome 
the handicap. The drastic law against restriction of out- 
put that Lloyd George had to pass in order to obtain 
vitally necessary munitions during the war crisis shows the 
result of the stupid, ostrich-like trade-union policy. 

Labor unions are necessary to protect the individual 
worker against the tremendous power of the unscrupulous, 
unenlightened and greedy employer whose number, alas, 
is far too large for comfort. But it behooves the union 
leaders to look facts squarely in the face, to realize that 
their organizations have been slipping back, have been 
losing popular support steadily for a year and that for them 
real progress is impossible until they follow the policy of 
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Lenine and Trotzky, reorganize their methods on the Soviet 
model and coéperate for increased instead of diminished 
output. 


U U 


On October 1, 1919, approximately 40,000 
Unions Fight men left the shipyards and metal-working 
for Their Life shops of the San Francisco Bay district 

; and struck. The strike was still on, many 
of the men were still out late in March, six months after the 
contest began, but the shipyards and shops had been oper- 
ating since the middle of November, though with reduced 
forces. And so it came about that gradually this prolonged 
contest developed into a life-and-death struggle for the 
metal trades’ unions of the Pacific Coast. After their 
temporary war victories they had lost out in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Portland and Tacoma. In Seattle only the 
shipyards now work with union crews; in the outside 
establishments the “open shop” prevails and the end of 
union rule in the shipyards is in sight. If they lose in San 
Francisco and Oakland, the gains of three decades will go 
by the board. Since other labor organizations recognize 
the character of this struggle and have begun to supply the 
San Francisco strikers with funds, it is worth while to 
analyze the causes of the strike. 

After many false starts, representatives of the Pacific 
Coast Metal Trades District Council on August 16, rgr19, 
signed an agreement with three San Francisco Bay shipyards 
and with all the steel yards of Seattle. Under the terms of 
this agreement the men were to receive a horizontal increase 
of eight cents an hour on October 1. According to this 
instrument the employers agreed to deal with the unions 
and observe full union conditions in their establishments, 
with this exception—they did not agree to employ only 
union members. 

On the last day of the conference, just before the signa- 
tures were to be affixed, the union delegates presented a 
letter to the shipbuilders in which they insisted upon the 
absolute “closed shop” and threatened to strike in those 
yards retaining non-union men in their employ, notwith- 
standing the solemn agreement to submit all disputes to 
arbitration. 

The shipbuilders declined to accept this letter and the 
agreement was signed without it. But when this agreement 
was submitted to the unions for ratification, lo and behold 
it contained as an addendum the letter rejected by the 
shipbuilders. 

A month later, when the agreement had been ratified by 
the unions, the employers’ committee was informed by the 
labor delegates that the addendum containing the “closed 
shop” demand, though not part of the agreement, would be 
strictly enforced. In the meantime the shipbuilders had 
been notified by the Emergency Fleet Corporation that the 
Corporation was opposed to wage increases and would not 
assume the additional cost. 

The unions claim that the San Francisco shipbuilders, 
having signed an agreement to increase wages, made use of 
the Government’s action to repudiate their agreement. 
The shipbuilders reply that at the time the Government took 
its stand against wage increases, a letter had already been 
written canceling the agreement because the union leaders 
had surreptitiously and without the consent of the ship- 
builders tried to load the contract with a “closed shop” 
clause. 

Thereafter the strike began. 

Now the yards and shops are running without union rules. 
Apprentices are not limited in number; no restriction on 
output is tolerated; jurisdictional disputes between crafts 
have been eliminated and the employers claim that as a 
result of these improved conditions the individual output 
per worker is far higher than it was during the period when 
iron-clad union rules hampered production. 

But the fight is not over. Union labor realizes that San 
Francisco is its key position on the Coast, and counter 
attacks to regain the lost ground may be expected at any 
ume. 


Coast Metal 
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Seattle Once Once again Seattle has most emphatically 
Again Swats declined to place the guidance of its 
Radical Leader @/#@irs in the hands of the notorious radi- 
cals who in February, 1919, hopefully 
started the first American general strike in the fond ex- 
pectation that their example would cause the social revolu- 
tion to sweep the United States. In the March municipal 
election “Jimmy” Duncan, the red-headed naturalized 
alien who has been running the Central Labor Council with 
a high hand, tried to be elected mayor, and was badly beaten 
by former City Attorney Hugh M. Caldwell, an American 
Legion man, who received the largest majority ever given 
a mayoralty candidate in Seattle. With Caldwell three 
other ex-service men were elected to the city council, while 
only one downright radical managed to get through the gate. 
It was a most exciting election, the voters turning out in 
the largest numbers of any election in the city’s history. In 
the preliminaries Red Duncan had defeated C. B. Fitz- 
gerald, the mayor who served the unexpired portion of Ole 
Hanson’s term. That victory made the radicals confident. 
They had formed a so-called Triple Alliance of labor unions, 
farmers and railroad workers, and they left no stone un- 
turned to put their candidate in office, especially since 
Seattle industry had turned its back on the unions since 
the general strike and had re-established the open shop. 
When the count was completed Mayor Caldwell had 
beaten the erratic labor boss by 17,000 votes. Still, the 
fact that Duncan, his record notwithstanding, could poll 
33,000 votes indicates that Seattle’s rational element can 
not put on its smoking jacket, light its pipe and forget all 
about politics. 
U U 


The Spokane Federal Grand Jury seems to 
camp on the trail of the profiteer, be he 
big or little, with a grim determination 
that might serve as an example to those 
commissions, officials and individuals going through all the 


Spokane Jury 
Has No Mercy 


for Profiteers 





Major Hugh M. Caldwell, the American Legion man who became 
mayor of Seattle, defeating the radical candidate almost two to one 
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motions of a strenuous wrestling match with old H. C. L. 
without producing even a drop of perspiration as a result. 
In January the Spokane jury startled the country with 
allegations of profiteering and manipulation by officials of 
the U. S. Grain Corporation. It followed this sensational 
document, now being considered by a Senate investigating 
committee, with indictments against two Spokane depart- 
ment stores and a shoe dealer. In almost 250 separate 
transactions the three defendants were charged with having 
raised cost prices more than a hundred per cent. Their 
attorneys filed a demurrer, but Federal Judge Rudkin, 
believing that publicity would not hurt, ordered the trials 
to proceed. He concluded with the following words: 

“The aggregate cost price of the articles enumerated 
in the seventy-six counts of the indictment against the 
Spokane Dry Goods Company is $836.26 and the aggre- 
gate selling price $1823.45 or an average profit of 118 
per cent, based on the cost price. 

“The aggregate cost price of the articles enumerated 
in the sixty-six counts against the Hill Shoe 
company is $273.52 and the aggregate selling price 
$650.50, or an average profit of 138 per cent, based on 
the cost price. 

“The aggregate cost price of the articles embraced 
in the seventy counts of the indictments against the 
Culbertson, Grote-Rankin Company is $492.11 and 
the aggregate selling price $1139.81 or an average 
profit of 131 per cent, based on the cost price. That 
such prices or profits are extortionate no one will deny. 

“Tf general conditions are correctly portrayed by the 
charges contained in these indictments, it will not be’ 
denied that there is a crying need for relief of some kind 
from some source.” 

The Federal Grand Jury of Spokane should go on tour. If 
it could get as busy in fifty other large cities as in Spokane, 
its foreman could be elected President next November with 
the utmost ease. 


3ros. 


U U 


The verdict of the Montesano jury which 
found seven members of the I. W. W. 
guilty of murder in the second degree, 
acquitted two others and declared the 
tenth defendant insane in connection with the killing of four 
American Legion men at the Centralia, Washington, 
Armistice Day celebration, seems to have pleased no one in 
the Pacific Northwest. The radicals, as usual, aver loudly 
that the defendants were either guilty or innocent; if guilty 
they should be hanged; if innocent, acquitted. And, 


Plain Murder 
and the High- 


Brow Variety 


The ten defendants at the Montesano trial. When the compromise verdict of guilty was announced, they broke into a defiant I. W. W. song 





strange to say, for once the conservatives of all shades are in 
complete agreement with the reds. 

Yet the jury should not be judged too harshly. It had 
precedents in abundance for its action. The McNamaras 
confessed to the wanton slaughter of twenty human beings, 
and the McNamaras were not hanged. Mooney was con- 
victed of killing ten innocent persons, and Mooney is still 
periodically issuing statements, the Defense League Workers 
are still making an easy living out of his plight. 

It was shown during the trial that some one had warned 
the defendants against a supposed raid upon the I. W. W. hall 
during the parade. Whether this report was true or not 
the defendants had a right to arm themselves in defense of 
their property. But they had no right, legal or moral, to 
post rifle men in neighboring buildings, even on top of a 
distant hill, and to open fire from these points without 
provocation. 

Unquestionably the reds and the true blues of the Pacific 
Northwest are right: the verdict should have been either 
first-degree murder or acquittal. Yet it seems that juries 
will continue to probe into the motives of men, and in this 
case the twelve men may have come to the conclusion that 
murders committed by social rebels are different from the 
ordinary killing. High-brow homicide is attaining a distinct 
classification of its own. 


U U 
Gold Mine If you have a gold mine, sell it or give it 
Owners Face away before the sheriff gets you. This is 
re ee no joke, either. The world’s most val- 


uable commodity, the base and foundation 
of our entire banking and credit system, does not bring a 
penny more today than it did in 1914. The United States 
mint paid $20.67 a fine ounce for gold six years ago and it 
pays the same amount now. In the meantime the wages 
of miners have gone up eighty per cent, powder, steel and 
machinery have more than doubled in price, power costs 
more, engineers and bookkeepers have had raises, and all 
this increased cost has to be taken care of out of 1914 income. 

What’s the result? In ror5 the country produced five 
million ounces of gold; in 1919 the production dropped to 
three million ounces, a decrease of $40,000,000 worth of gold. 
And in the meantime the consumption of gold in the jewelry 
and other trades almost doubled, rose from $45,000,000 in 
1914 to $80,000,000 in 19I9. 

Obviously the only way out is legislation to enable the 
mint to pay a premium for gold, thus forcing jewelers to do 
likewise. Otherwize the gold mines of the West will close 
one by one. 
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O one who has been 

an intimate ob- 

server of the na- 

tion’s political life in the past decade, the state of 

the public mind now inspires some interesting and rather 
melancholy reflections. Eight years ago the most exciting 
and perhaps the bitterest Presidential campaign in our 
history was just beginning. Its storm center was Theodore 
Roosevelt. His life had been full, his honors greater than 
those of any other American of his generation. He occupied 
a unique position in American life. To the ordinary man 
he typified American citizenship. His gifted personality 
appealed almost irresistibly to the imaginations of men. 
He entered the pre-convention contest with his usual zest 
and virility, won the nomination with the people, lost it by 
political manipulation. Then came the third party, of 
which, of course, he was the leader. And came, too, a 
platform new in American politics, recognizing definitely 
for the first time the necessity of social and industrial 
justice. The bitter campaign is within the memory of all. 
In the years following, the 


W hat of the Nation? 


The Greatness of Roosevelt ; Treaty Not Dead ; 
Concerning Climate; Office Seekers’ Gratitude 



































By Senator Hiram WwW. Johnson rcs just recognition? 


have commented _be- 

fore upon this being a 

campaign in memoriam, upon the Roosevelt tradition. The 
past few weeks have emphasized the fact. No political 
meeting is held without a reference to the great American; 
no candidate but talks of him. Some who in his life were 
cruelly unsparing, now vie with those who loved him and 
long for him today, in unstinted praise. And one of the 
strange freaks of the campaign is that the men who wronged 
Roosevelt most, now, in gently intimating their own, 
proudly boast his greatness. During his day they had 
neither conception of his philosophy of government nor 
patience with its expression. He was ever in advance 
of the crowd, beckoning it onward; they were in the rear, 
obscured by the dust of the forward march. But if now, 
with our delicate industrial situation, with our great inter- 
ests again seeking control of our politics and thus of our 
government, the Roosevelt revival will illumine his words 
and point the way, we may forget the little men who cloak 
themselves in his revered 





political ascendency of the 
great American appeared in 
eclipse. Then came 1916, 
and while the rank and file 
of those who had followed 
Roosevelt in 1912 were still 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. The 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. Both the 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


memory. 

most eloquent of 
Roosevelt’s messages was 
that of January, 1908; and 
though it was written under 


the stress of circumstances 





his enthusiastic advocates, 

the bitterness of the former years remained, and his nomina- 
tion, for which he declined to make a fight as before, could 
not be accomplished. Gradually thereafter his country- 
men again began to recognize his greatness, and at the time 
of his death his popularity was scarcely less than at its 
height. But during the years between his retirement from 
the Presidency and until just before his passing no incon- 
siderable number of those in powerful places or engaged in 
vast interests constantly attacked and often shamelessly 
abused him. And the attacks and abuse were because of 
the sterling qualities, the high courage, the broad vision 
which tied with indissoluble bonds so many to him. Now, 
when his voice is stilled, when no longer its clarion tones 
rouse the most sluggish, all unite in his praise; and those 
who denied it to him in life, accord him the highest pin- 
nacle of fame. Must it ever be thus—that death alone 


which left their impress upon 
his after-career (it was an answer to the attacks by dis- 
honest big business) his words are as true today as they 
then were. One paragraph I quote: 

“Under no circumstances would we countenance attacks 
upon law-abiding property, or do aught but condemn those 
who hold uprich men as being evil men because of their riches. 
On the contrary, our whole effort is to insist upon conduct, 
not wealth nor property nor any other class distinction, as 
being the proper standard by which to judge the actions of 
men. For the honest man of great wealth we have a hearty 
regard, just as we have a hearty regard for the honest 
politician and honest newspaper. But part of the move- 
ment to uphold honesty must be a movement to frown on 
dishonesty. We attack only the corrupt men of wealth, 
who find in the purchased politician the most efficient 
instrument of corruption and in the purchased newspaper 
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the most efficient defender of corruption. Our main 
quarrel is not with these agents and representatives of the 
interests. They derive their chief power from the great 
sinister offenders who stand behind them. They are but 
puppets who move as the strings are pulled. It is not the 
puppets, but the strong cunning men and the mighty 
forces working for evil behind and through the puppets, 
with whom we have to deal. We seek to control law- 
defying wealth: in the first place to prevent its doing dire 
evil to the Republic, and in the next place to avoid the 
vindictive and dreadful radicalism which, if left uncon- 
trolled, it is certain in the end to arouse.” 

Roosevelt knew that the purchased politician and the 
purchased newspaper were the most sinister enemies of the 
Republic. And what the purchasers never learn is that in 
the end their very corruption leads to “vindictive and 
dreadful radicalism.” When law-defying and office-pur- 
chasing wealth shall be curbed and punished, much of the 
hot resentments which lead to radicalism will pass. 


The Treaty Not Altogether Dead 


! HE final vote upon the League of Nations has just 
been taken. It marks the close of the most memo- 
rable contest in our modern history. The pro- 

tracted debate in the Senate at times developed 
the highest forensic eloquence. Every pressure was 
brought to bear upon those who had been entrusted with 
the power of ultimate decision, until in all its naked hide- 
ousness we saw as never before shivering moral cowardice. 
But we saw too some men withstand the power which had 
made them, saw others face certain political death, saw yet 
others break old friendships and follow a path of blighted 
hopes and ambitions in what they deemed the defense of 
our cherished institutions and the perpetuity of the Re- 
public. 

I have no intention of reviewing the gradual evolution in 
public sentiment. There was immediate response to the 
abstraction, the sentiment, the emotion of promoting peace 
and preventing war. Many never got beyond the ab- 
straction. Those with whom rested the decision were 
compelled to grapple with the definite concrete contract to 
decide whether the burdens imposed and the obligations 
incurred, specific and plain in character, should be accepted 
by our country. In the beginning the many ignorant of 
the definite contract insisted upon immediate adoption, 
because they were allured by the abstraction. The few 
demanded investigation and analysis. At the end the 
few had become the many. 

While it seems accepted now that the Senate’s action is 
final, I am by no means satisfied that this is so. Inter- 
national bankers, with the familiar spur of vast gain, will 
continue their efforts. Politicians of both parties, good 
people who know nothing of the definite terms, but yet 
cling to the abstraction, the moral cowards who never dare 
face an issue where there are hot enthusiasms on both sides, 
will make every endeavor to revivify the dead treaty. The 
one thing noneof these classes wishes is tohave the American 
people pass upon the question. The politicians, of course, 
fear it. The international bankers, with the benignant 
design always characteristic of them and which does them 
such infinite credit, will, if they can, save the people the 
trouble and mental anguish of a decision. Their noble 
efforts to adopt the League for the American people, without 
the people’s intervention, present one of the touching epi- 
sodes of the contest, but why should not our people them- 
selves decide whether their resources and their blood shall 
be sent abroad? 

To us is submitted the question whether we shall tax 
merchandise coming into our country. The oldest and 
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most time-honored issue is the tariff, whether goods coming 
across the sea to us shall be required to pay a tax. Logic- 
ally the question of sending our resources abroad, for which 
we are to be taxed, and in infinitely greater degree of sending 
our man power across the ocean, should be an issue decided 
by the voice of our people. Whatever may be done with 
the Treaty hereafter, however politicians may shiver and 
hide and strive with the international bankers to prevent 
it, the American people will this year vote in one form or 
another upon the League of Nations. 


Concerning the Coast Climate 


HAVE been three weeks traveling in the Northwest. 

fIn these few days I have seen more snow than in all my 

past life and have shivered in temperatures never before 
experienced. Day after day we have traveled through 
vast prairies that in summer must be wonderful but which 
are now unvaried in a blanket of snow which it seems 
impossible will ever melt. And then we varied the monot- 
ony of continuous snow and ice with a blizzard. No man 
adequately can describe the real Dakota blizzards, perhaps 
because they are, excepting cases of dire necessity, viewed 
from a dwelling’s warmth. The train service running in 
certain directions, too, hardly commends itself. The 
presiding officer at a recent meeting said he had traveled 
eleven years in that country, ten of which he had spent in 
waiting for trains, but even these so-called accommodation 
trains could be borne by a Californian, if he were not com- 
pelled to step from them into deceptive snowdrifts of 
indeterminate depth. And when finally the door closes 
and the storm and snow are without, you turn to a super- 
heated stove that in a twinkling sends you from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to the place of greatest reputed 
warmth. I am unable to say which is worse, the blizzard, 
that in its terrible cold cuts like a knife, or the rooms inside, 
heated almost beyond endurance, with their foul and 
stifling air. 

The thought of home and sunshine of the warm Pacific, 
and its life-giving atmosphere, inviting and enticing one to 
remain outside, brought realization of the good fortune of 
our own territory, of the blessings so generously showered 
upon us. There is no place like the Paific Coast. 


The Gratitude of Office Seekers 


ROM time immemorial human experiences have not 
F been unlike. Political life,in which there is power of be- 
stowing office or honors, brings into sharprelief not only 
the sordid motives of men but their vanities and vagaries. 
In politics self-deception and hypocritical justification of 
treachery and meanness seem less difficult than in other 
human activities. Every man who in the exercise of power 
has answered the prayers of so-called friends and yielded 
to their importunities for place, has felt the sting of the 
forgetfulness of some of those who most piteously begged 
for office. With a sort of cheerful cynicism I have re- 
cently been reminded of a remark attributed to James G. 
Blaine. During Mr. Blaine’s candidacy for President he 
was told frequently of an individual who was denouncing 
him bitterly and missing no opportunity to vilify and abuse 
him. The opposition of this truculent individual became 
so pronounced, his abusive utterances became so biting and 
personal in character that a few of Mr. Blaine’s friends 
resolved to ascertain the facts and, if possible, reconcile 
the differences. 
Accordingly they called on Blaine, told him of the viru- 
lence of the attack, of its personal nastiness, etc., and in- 
quired the reason. Blaine scratched his head, pondered a 


moment and then said: 
“T don’t remember ever having done him a favor.” 
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The Making of 


Herbert 


A Biography 





By Rose Wilder Lane 


In Collaboration with 
Charles K. Field 


The splendid executive achievements of Her- 
bert Hoover, since August, 1914, are well known 
but the personality of the man and the story of 
his development are practically unknown to 
his fellow Americans. Born in Iowa of four 
generations of pioneer Quaker stock, he was 
left an orphan at the age of nine. In the follow- 
ing chapter is detailed the story of this resource- 
ful orphan boy, from the death of his mother to 
This 
story of Hoover is as fascinating as fiction and to 
the smallest detail is authentic.—The Editors. 


the day of his eager departure for college. 


CHAPTER II 
On His Own 


T was a bright wir«cr afternoon fol- 
lowing a night of falling snow. Ly- 
ing awake on a damp pillow, the boy 
had herd the soft, almost imper- 
ceptible whisper of the snow-flakes against 
the window-pane and the creaking of tree- 
branches bending under their weight. 
His mother was gone; he would never see 
her again. He had seen her buried under 


the raw earth in the snowy church-yard 
and God had taken her to Heaven. 





Dr. John Minthorn and his wife, Laura, taught 


Bertie that life is hard and earnest and the 
jays of youth not given for wasteful playing 
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Uncle John had recently 
opened the Pacific 
Academy in the colony 
at Newberg, Oregon 


He did not want her to 
be in Heaven; he wanted 
her there beside him. He 
wanted to see and touch 
her. His whole being was 
one agonized cry to her to 
come back to him. But he 
could not have her. All his 
longing made no difference. 
The inexorable fact was 
there, like a solid, indiffer- 
ent and topless wall against 
which clamor was abso- 
lutely futile. 

Now the dazzling white 
sunshine streamed pitilessly 
through the windows of the 
sitting-room where he stood 
waiting to learn’ what 
would be done with him. 
Uncle Allan Hoover was 
there in his stiff black suit; 
Aunt Millie, wiping her 
eyes with her handkerchief; 


and Uncle Merlin Marshall 

and Great-uncle Benajah, clearing his 
throat with a rasping sound before he 
spoke. Little Grandmother Minthorn 
held brown-eyed baby-sister in her lap, 
where she cuddled very quietly. Beside 
the center-table sat that kindly old 
gentleman, Laurie Tatum, who had 
managed father’s money for mother and 
had often come to talk to her about it. 
There were papers on the table, and 
letters; a letter from Uncle Laban Miles 
in Indian ‘Territory, offering a home for 
one of the boys, and a letter from Uncle 


He stood hesitating, in 
his long trousers and 


little round jacket, very 
conscious that he was 
much smaller than 
Step-grandmother Hannah, he felt 
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Bertie was the smallest and young- 
est among a hundred students. 
He slept in the lower corner 


room, at the right 


Davis, saying that he would 
take Theodore as his own son, 
teach him farming, and when 
he was twenty-one give him a 
good wagon and team, accord- 
ing to the custom of fathers 
with their sons. 

These matters and others 
had been discussed and decided 
upon. Grandmother Minthorn 
wanted sister May and was to 
have her. ‘Theodore was to 
go to Uncle Davis. Grand- 
mother Minthorn had asked 
the judge to make Laurie 
Tatum Executor of the Estate. 
He would sell the house and 
take care of the money until 
the children needed it for 
their education. And Bertie 
was to live with Uncle Allan 
and Aunt Millie. 

He looked at them across 
the sunny, rag-carpeted space 
Aunt Millie was kind. But 
just then he did not want to 
go to any woman who was not his mother. 
Uncle Allan looked gravely at him above 
the beard he stroked with long, nervous 
fingers. Bertie hesitated, went toward 
him, and then with a little run flung 
himself into Uncle Allan’s welcoming 
arms and sobbed against the black coat. 
He was ashamed but he could not help 
it. This was the last time that he cried 
like a baby, for now he was nine years old, 
going on ten, and a man alone in the world. 

That afternoon he said good-by to Tad 
and Sister May. The home was gone 
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When his mother died, he went to live 
with Uncle Allan and Aunt Millie 
Hoover. He decided not to be a farmer. 
[center] Grandmother Mary Minthorn 
set great store by university education 


and all that had made it was 
being scattered. His clothes 
were packed, and the two 
mottos his mother had given 
him, beautifully worked in 
wool and framed, “Leave Me 
Not, Neither Forsake Me, O 
God of My Salvation,” and “I 
Will Never Leave Nor For- 
sake Thee.” 

Laurie Tatum, his good 
friend who had often given 
him pennies and fatherly 
advice, talked to him about 
his future conduct. He must 
be kind and brave and _ pru- 
dent. He must help as much as 
he could on Uncle Allan’s farm; 
he was too small to help much 
and for that reason it was just 
that heshould pay part of his board 
from the money that was his. Laurie 
Tatum would manage it for him 
until he was old enough to go to col- 
lege; in the meantime here was a small 
black book in which Bertie should set 
down any money he received and the pur- 
pose for which it was spent. ‘God _ bless 
thee, my boy.” 

So he drove away from the house of the maples with 
Uncle Allan and Aunt Millie and began a new life on the 
farm in Cedar county. Everything was changed; he must 
adjust himself to another home, to other playmates, to unac- 
customed ways and faces. All that he had given his mother 
and could never give any one else he must keep locked in his 
own heart. But the change was not without its excitements 
and pleasures; he played and ate and helped with the chores 
enthusiastically, and though he kept his own council about 
many things, no one else knew it. 


Young Ideas 


Uncle Allan and Aunt Millie made no distinction between 
him and their own son Walter, just his age; they awarded 
praise and blame with impartial justice and affection. He 
brought in wood, pumped water, fed the horses and learned 
to harness them, taught the young calves to drink from a 
pail, and with a corn planter in his hand trudged the fresh- 
turned furrows in the spring. Uncle Allan had tolerance 
for boys; when they stopped too long at the end of a row 
to watch a beetle or spy on a quail’s nest his shout across 
the field, “Boys!” was more a reminder than a rebuke. 
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Haying time drew near, and it was Bertie’s idea to harness 
one of the calves and teach it to draw a mowing machine. 
Uncle Allan heard this solemnly and made no objection. So 
the boys set to work in the shed behind the house, cutting 
and sewing old straps tomake a small harness, and when Aunt 
Millie needed stovewood she called twice. Before the har- 
ness was finished Bertie had evolved another idea. They 
would) make a mowing machine, too. Uncle Allan was 
doubtful about that, but Bertie anxiously explained that he 
could make it with old boards anda worn cross-cut saw that 
he had acquired by barter; all he asked was a few bolts and 
the use of the tools. Uncle Allan yielded. ‘Thee may try it.” 

The mowing machine was a triumph. The wheels were 
borrowed from an old buggy, the framework was neatly 
sawed and nailed, and the steel cutting-edges, sharpened by 
patient toil with a file, actually moved back and forth like 
those of the big machines. Aunt Millie was called to ad- 
mire it; Uncle Allan praised it highly. The meadows were 
not ready to cut, he said, but they could mow the 
grass in the side-yard. 

So one morning after the chores were done 

they led the unsuspecting calf to the shed 

door and harnessed him. He stood stol- 

idly while they did it. He was used 

to the harness. Walter fastened the 

traces to the whipple-tree and 

Bertie took up the reins. “Git 

up!” he said. The calf did not 

I move. “Poke him a little, Wal- 
; ter. Git up!” 

om His feet were suddenly lifted 
3 k- f from the ground. Bawling 
ef aloud, the calf fled. The 
Liam mowing machine leaped after 

him, and Bertie, grimly hold- 

ing to the reins, followed in 
giant strides. The active 
haunches of the calf, the 
threat of the machine’s 
lurching knives, the terrible 
fact that he was devastating 
the lettuce bed, mingled in 
one horrid chaos. He held 
tight to the reins. Aunt 

Millie wasscreaming. “‘Bertie! 

Let go!) There was a crash. 

The reins broke. He sat down 
hard among young tomato 
plants. 

The bawling calf, tail high in 
air, sped through the barnyard 
and away, with Walter in hurried 
pursuit. ‘The mowing machine lay 
a wreck against the apple-tree trunk. 














“Grandfather” Benjamin Miles, a stern old Quaker for whom Bertie 
worked for his board in Oregon, had very strict ideas of the duties of 
boys. He believed that children were spoiled by too easy discipline 
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The Making of Herbert Hoover: 


Aunt Millie, weak with laughter, wiped her eyes with her 
in and laughed again. - Bertie rose slowly, inspected his 
trousers for rents, put his hands in his pockets and looked 
t the remnants of the beautiful machine. 

Well, that’s ended,” he said equably. What was the 
usefulness of complaining? The thing was done. 

Bertie is like his father,” Uncle Allan said at the dinner 


table. And he reminded Aunt Millie that the hard, unhappy 
times of the Civil War had made men of the boys of those 
days. Jesse Hoover at sixteen had done a man’s work in the 


ields, had carried a man’s responsibilities and had been 
thoughtful and serious beyond his years. 

“Bertie misses his mother more than he lets on,” Aunt 
Millie thought, looking at the round, cheerfully sober little 
face. As much as she could she tried to fill Huldah’s place, 
and Bertie understood and was grateful. 

When he woke in the nights, fighting for breath, choked 
with the croup that still caught him by the throat in the 
darkness, he saw her with the lighted lamp in her 
hand, a calico wrapper hastily thrown over her 
iight-gown, hastening to his rescue. She 
put onion poultices on his chest. She 
wrapped him in warmed blankets and 
held him in her arms, suffering with 
him, doing all she could to help him. 
In those long night hours while his 
head lay against her broad shoulder 
and the lamplight slowly turned 
pale in the dawn the old longing 
for his mother was hardest to 
bear. But he must not let 
Aunt Millie know that because 
it would hurt her. No one else 
could be his mother, but Aunt 
Millie did her best and he 
loved her. 


The Little Black Book 


The summer went by in 
its orderly cycle of farm 
work. The corn had come 
up and was harrowed and 
plowed; the hay ripened for 
cutting in the me adows. In 
the early mornings he har- 
nessed the horses and drove 
the two-horse mowing machine 
to the fields as soon as the dew 
was off the timothy and clover. 
He rode on the high iron seat, 
the sedate farm horses plodded 
before him, and behind him the 
green hay, dotted with daisies and 
blue corn-flowers, fell neatly in its 




































‘vangelist Douglas conducted a revival at Highland Friends’ Church. 
Bert s membership meant more than saving his own soul; he hoped the 


motives of his Christianity were something more than such self-interest 
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Highland Friends’ Church was the nucleus 
of a subdivision near Salem, Oregon 
Hoover has membership rights in this 
church today. [center| The brothers 


and sister were reunited in Salem 


four-foot swath. A clean, 
sweet odor rose from it. 
The sun grew warmer on his 
back. At the end of each 
row he shifted the levers, the 
horses turned about, he low- 
ered the shining knives again 
and followed the edge of 
standing hay back across the 
meadow. 
There was time to think. 
He thought of the men he 
knew who were farmers; he 
thought of his mother’s plans 
for his education, that now he 
must carry out. He debated 
the question of spending ten 
cents for fishhoo! ks, and consid- 


ered 1 in this connection the price 
of shoes. Laurie lfatum gave 
him five doilars a month for such 
expenses and he kept his account 
neatly in the little black book. 
In the afternoons when the sun 
was hottest he stopped the horses occa- 
sionally at the end of a row and let them 
rest in the shade of the apple-trees by the 
fence. He drank from the jug of water that lay 
covered with hay, and he had leisure to watch the 
birds and to make a horrible noise with rrass-blade 
held between the thumbs. But his conviction that he did not 
want to be a farmer grew steadily more firm 
One night he came from the meadows white and shaking 


He was hardly able to put up the hors« He staggered 
blindly to the house and told Aunt Millie that he did not 
want any supper. His forehead was cold and damp. Unel 
Allan was called at once and Walter was sent to hit h up the 
buggy and go for the doctor while Aunt Millie put him to 
bed. She accused herself and Uncle Allan impartially while 
she did it. 


“We've let him work too hard in the hot sun. We should 
have watched over him better. He’s going to be sick and 
it is our fault. What would Huldah say if she knew? 
The re, there, Bertie, does that feel bette r? Has Walter started 
yet? Allan, I shall never forgive myself —” 

But at that moment the cause of Bertie’s illne became 


apparent and when the worst was over Aunt Millie sat down 
and laughed till she wept, while Uncle Allan said sternly, 
“Bertie, did we not tell thee not to eat those green apples! 
“Yes, Uncle Allan,” he said meekly, suspecting nevertheless 
that there was a smile beneath Uncle Allan’s beard. He 
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waited in suspense, for he knew Uncle 
Allan’s conscience and he knew that he 
deserved to be punished. Uncle Allan’s 
struggle was brief. 

“Then let this be a lesson and do not 
disobey us again.” 

“No, Uncle Allan.” 

After the haying came the harvesting 
of wheat and oats. Aunt Millie worked 
for a week baking pies, cakes, dozens of 
loaves of bread, great pans of beans and 
rice-pudding to feed the threshers. ‘The 
threshing machine arrived, with three 


sun-burned, hard-muscled men who were 
up before dawn and worked till the last 
light faded from the sky. 
also came over and helped. 


All the neighbors 
At dark the 











































He tried a business course 
at night-school but gave 
it up because it cost him 
the evening hours at the 

office. He preferred to 


learn business at first 

hand 
tired horses came 
clumping into the 
barn with a jingling 


of harness, and 

Bertie and Walter 

did the chores by lan- 
tern-light while in the % 
kitchen Aunt Millie “ee 
washed the supperdishes 
and set the breakfast 
table. 


Uncle Allan paid two centsa 
bushel for threshing the wheat 
and three cents for oats. He sold 
the wheat for forty cents or less and the 
oats for twenty-three. No help was 
needed for the corn; Uncle Allan and the 
two boys had planted it, harrowed it twice, 
hoed it, plowed it four times. After the 
threshers were gone they cut some of 
the hard corn-stalks, shocked them, and 
hauled the shocks to the barnyard. 
There in the frosty autumn evenings after 
the cows were milked they husked the 
yellow ears by lantern light, Bertie work- 
ing with his own little husking peg. But 
mostly they husked the corn standing in 
the held, often with snow on the ground. 
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Bertie worked thoughtfully at this; he 
was reflecting that corn sold for fifteen to 
thirty cents a bushel. 

He thought, too, about cows. His 
enthusiasm for calves was gone; they were 
boisterous, unreasonable beasts that bunt- 
ed the pails they should drink from, that 
ran in every direction they should not 
when a boy drove them every night from 
pasture, that were liable to choke on 
apples or cut themselves on barbed wire. 
‘They grew into cows that must be fed 
and watered and milked twice a day. 
Then the milk must be strained, and 
carried down cellar and up again, and 
skimmed. When the butter was churned 
and worked and salted and carried to 
town, it sold for ten cents a pound. 

School had begun. Bertie and Walter 
walked the two miles every day with 
books and lunch-pail, and at his desk 
Bertie stole time from his proper studies 
to do a little figuring of his own. The 
results confirmed his earlier opinion— 
Uncle Allan could be a farmer if he liked 
but Bertie would not. From his point 
of view the time he spent in farming was 
worse than tiresome—it was wasted. 

During the next summer a letter arrived 
from Uncle John Minthorn, now in 
Oregon, offering to take Bertie. Uncle 
Allan and Aunt Millie discussed it with 
him and they rode to Springdale to talk 
it over with Laurie Tatum. Bertie re- 
membered Uncle John only vaguely; 
most of the uncles and aunts had moved 
away and gone out of his life. Dr. John 

had married mother’s friend 
Laura, a sister of Uncle Laban 
Miles, and they had followed 
her father Benjamin ] Miles 
into. missionary work 
among the Indians. 
One of the most bril- 
liant physicians and 
surgeons in the West, 
Dr. John had aban- 
doned his promising 
career in its begin- 
ning to give medical 
service to the Ponca 
Agency Indians; he 
had become super- 
intendent of Chief , 
Joseph’s tribe and 
later head of the 
Chilocco Indian 
School; then he had 
gone to Oregon and 


Through the office of the Salem Land Company 
drifted miners from the Oregon mountains. 
His interest in rocks was deepened by the 


knowledge that mining engineering paid 





had built up the small Forest Grove 
Indian School into a thriving institutior 

He was now opening a new school, th 
Pacific Academy, for a small Friends 
settlement named Newberg, and Berti: 
could be a student there. 

“Millie and I will be sorry to lo 
Bertie,” Uncle Allan said heavily. “Bu: 
it seems our duty to let him go. John 
can give him more advantages than w 
can here. I do not know a man I would 
go further to hear than John, when he is 
in the mind to talk. He has a good 
education and he has deep thoughts of 
his own. I have heard him in five 
minutes give a man ideas to think about 
for a week or more.” 

Laurie Tatum took off his spectacles 
and polished them with his black silk 
handkerchief. They were talking in his 

parlor, with its neat chairs against the 
i its rows of heavy books, and the 
shining pink-and-white shell on the center 
table. Bertie sat straight, his cap in his 
hands, and listened. Laurie Tatum said 
he had talked it over with Grandmother 
Minthorn; she thought it best that 
Bertie go. 

“John Minthorn is a good man,” said 

aurie Tatum in his slow, kind voice. 
“He would give the boy a good Christian 
home and many advantages. As thee 
says, he has both learning and under- 
standing.” He slowly replaced the 
spectacles on his nose and looked at 
Bertie over the steel rims. ‘‘Bertie, thee 
is eleven years old. What has thee to 
say about it?” 

He answered regretfully, for he loved 
Uncle Allan and Aunt Miliie and would 
be sorry to leave them. But before him 
was the West with its new adventure, 
and there was also the Academy, to be 
considered as a step away from the farm 
and toward the university. “I think | 
had better go.” 


Farthest West 


So it was decided. Uncle Allan went 
with him while he bought a new suit; 
Aunt Millie carefully ironed and mended 
for him and packed the telescope bag 
that had been his mother’s. His two 
treasured mottos went into it, and a 
‘ collection of crooked sticks that was his 
pride. On a crisp September morning 
they all drove to the station. He shook 
Uncle Allan’s hand several times, and 
when they saw the train coming down 
the track Aunt Millie hugged him tightly. 

“Be a good boy, Bertie.” 


“T will, Aunt Millie,” he promised 
fervently. Then he manfully climbed 
the car-steps, and the train bore him 


away toward the West. 

He traveled with a neighbor of Uncle 
Allan’s, Ol Hammel—his name was 
Oliver, but he was called Ol—and they 
were both provided with large lunch- 
baskets. They rode in the day-coach, 
which was cheaper than the Pullman, 
and at night they curled on the plush- 
covered seats and slept not uncomfort- 
ably. They waited twelve hours at 
Council Bluffs, the junction point for all 
west-bound trains, and there he saw the 
Missouri river, a great body of yellow 
water, wider than he had imagined rivers 
to be. And in the morning he woke to 
gaze on an interminable empty plain, 
houseless and fenceless, stretching to the 
edges of the world. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Another white elephant was approaching, a gilded howdah swaying on its back. 


Lassa held herself the more erect 


“It is the Queen,” 


cried the headman; “bow!” 


Lassa of the Elephants 


“ANG HO, Thou Mighty!” 

Lassa Orson, as has already been 
told, raised a bare arm in salute, her 

red hair streaming about her. Seven 
great elephants faced her, their trunks 
ipraised. Across the dying fire Orson 
huckled at this hnal demonstration 

in the mystic rite that made his girl a 
daughter of the Elephant Clan. 

[hey were on an expedition into the 
jungles of the Shan country. Orson, a 
cientist and explorer, had for years taken 
assa on these trips into the wild, and the 
girl, now seventeen years old and unusually 
attractive, loved the native life and was 
almost worshipped by the elephant men. 

“One thing more,” said Pra Onan, 
Orson’s chief mahout; “here is a vial of 
that secret scent made from the gall and 
scent glands of the white elephant. If 
you are in peril from a wild elephant, 
open the vial and you will be safe.” 

Lassa hid the vial in her dress, thanked 


By George Gilbert 


Author of: The Mottled Slayer, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


him in the elephant tongue, which she 
understood and used, and the great bur- 
den bearers and their masters returned to 
the elephant lines. ‘The camp slept. 

With the dawn a band of renegade 
Chinese bandits attacked the camp, 
killing Orson, the mahouts, the carriers 
and all but one elephant, the great she 
called Loi Nan, who swept the terrifed 
girl up in her trunk, crushed the bandit 
chief and fled northward. 

Many days of steady travel brought 
them to a great plain, where Lassa saw 
thousands of wild elephants gather in a 
strange conclave. Aided by her precious 
vial, the girl made friends with a giant white 


tusker that towered above all the 
others. At once he set her on high. 
For hours he struggled up the 
narrowing canyon. Then Lassa saw 
that the river seemed to be drying 
up. Her bearer increased his pace. 
Finally he reached the end of the 
canyon, a rugged cliff over which the 
water had ceased falling. Without hesi- 
tation the white elephant swam _ the 
deep pool at its foot and climbed the terri- 
ble rock stairway to the high upper level. 
Suddenly Lassa was surrounded by 
strange swarthy natives. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE QUEEN OF ELEPHANTA 

NOWING the value of an in- 

different demeanor when first 

meeting untried natives Lassa 

stood a moment or two in silence, 
ringed in by those dusky white-clouted 
spearmen whose speech had in it a 
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familiar ring. That trying inspection 
made, they all drew back, evidently 
awed. Several, the girl noted, carried 


elephant goads. 

“Where is your headman?” Lassa 
demanded with an assurance she did not 
entirely feel, her voice leaping into the 
high flute-tones of the elephant-tongue. 

At the sound of her voice the men’s 
faces took on friendly lines, mixed still 
with the awe she seemed to have inspired. 

A stalwart man with braids of hair 
stiffened with some native pomade 
stepped forward. Over his shoulder 
hung a robe of tiger skin. His spear’s 
haft was ornamented with red gold, and 
rings of gold, skilfully chased, dangled 
from his ears. He was old but he carried 
his years easily, and Lassa could see that 
he was a person of weight in his own land. 

“T am the headman,” he said, answer- 
ing the girl tongue for tongue; “but who 
are you, maid with the white skin, who 
come into Elephanta riding on the King 
of Elephants?” 


NOWING how essential ‘it was that 
she take a high hand with him, 
Lassa answered somewhat loftily: 

“I am of the white elephant breed. 
He,” pointing to the recumbent burden 
bearer, ‘“‘came to fetch me hither.” 

The followers of the grim headman 
uttered loud humming noises, indicative 


of awe and wonder. The headman 
remained silent but she could see he was 
impressed 


“What do you desire?” 
“To see your king!” 
y £ 

“We have no king. We havea queen, 
the wonderful Queen Karapathos.” 

“Then take me to her at once,” ordered 
Lassa. 

“I may not now, O maid 
of the red locks.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tam under orders to watch 
here, lest some of the royal 
herd of white elephants stray 
near this brink and escape 
while the river is low. Kiang 
Chang, indeed, king of all 
herds, goes out each year 
when the water is down, but 
he returns after a night spent outside. 
Tradition has it that if he were checked 
in his desire to go out he would £O 
must and slay. At times we let others 
go, but none of them return. Only 
Kiang Chang has the strength both to 
descend and mount the stairs down 
which the water leaps from Elephanta 
to the lowlands.”’ 

“But what causes the river to dry 


up?” asked Lassa. 

“A seasonal gale each year, fore- 
runner of the monsoon, cutting 
through the cliffs at the far head 
of this valley, smites at the very 
point where the water, draining from 
a large lake above our country, leaps 
over a mighty fall into this charmed 
valley of Elephanta. That gale, due at 
about the same time each year, comes 


during the period of lowest water. It 
drives the waters of the lake back upon 
themselves, causing the stream to cease 
flowing while the gale roars in the upper 
air levels. ‘Two times, on succeeding 
days, it checks the river’s flow. Kiang 


Chang, the Wise One, takes advantage 
of these two periods of low water to go 
He has never mis- 
knowledge, 


out and to return. 


calculated the time; his in 
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this, 1s greater than ours. See, even 
now the waters in renewed strength are 
coming down the river’s bed.” 


He pointed with his gold-mounted 
ankus. Lassa looked and saw at a 
distance a white-crested wave sweeping 
toward them. It approached swiftly; 


a roaring booming sound went before it; 
it swept abreast of them, casting spray 
on either side. With an angry snarl it 
filled the mouth of the fall’s top, leaped 
over. A moment of expectation and 
then, as that mass of water crashed into 
the pool below, the deep earth-shaking 
roar of the cataract again took its old 
place in the symphony of Nature. 

Lassa stepped fearlessly to the fall’s 
brink, gazed down that awful path by 
which she had approached the gates of 
Elephanta. She saw that the gorge was 


now filled from side to side with the 
black-green tearing torrent. Shudder- 


ing, she drew back from the brink to face 
the elephant folk again. Controlling 
this involuntary yielding to her feelings 
and holding her head high she approached 
the headman. 

“What is your name and rank?” 
asked. 

lam Wancheelah, Keeper of the 
Royal Herds,” he said proudly, thumping 
his chest. 

“And I,” said the girl, 
“am Lassa, the Little 
Red Elf. But tell me 
more of yourself, O Most 
Wise!” 


she 














old fellow nodded 


He 


The 


at the compliment. 


oid spoke again: 
=" “T and 


eal 
ty ‘il 


my followers 
care for all the burden 
bearers save those in the 
royal stables in Goa. It 
is always our fear that a 
oad vy large number of the white 
KA ones may escape down 
is the falls, so we watch 
’ 
letting out only the very few that seem 
to feel so powerful an urge that we dare 
not oppose them lest they dash over and 
be slain. As I have said, only Kiang 
Chang, king of all elephants, has the 
strength to come back up the perilous 
We rejoice when he comes back; 
we always fear he will stay away, and 
in such a case our Queen would punish 
severely; my life might even be the 
forfeit, O Red EIf!”’ 

Suddenly there came a murmur from 
the elephant folk, a murmur of fear 
mixed with awe. 

They all turned, 


—Z 


steps. 


facing the north. 








Wancheelah, Lassa observed, had no 
touch of the awe that gripped his followers; 
he evinced deep respect. Lassa, herself 
very erect, took her stand before the 
still reclining white elephant, who at 
once curled his trunk about her lovingly. 

Approaching them was a large number 
of people surrounding another white 
elephant upon whose back a gilded 
howdah swayed. Acting as footmen a 
body of soldiers marched in a_ hollow 


wedge about the slow-pacing riding 
elephant. At the apex of the wedge 


was a man who towered over the others— 
evidently their captain. 


ACH of the soldiers, including their 
chief, was clad in golden-hued mail of 
tiniest links, fitting closely to the body. 
On each head was a golden-hued helmet, 
bearing on its crest the cunningly 
fashioned head of an elephant with pro- 
truding tusks of ivory and up-curled 
trunk. Their feet were clad in strong 
sandals of a thick leather that Lassa 
knew for elephant hide. Under their 
mail Lassa could glimpse thick quilted 
clothing. But most startling of all was 
that every soldier was white of skin and 
white of hair, each man with his snowy 
locks neatly tied back from his shoulders 
with a gay ribbon. 

Each had in his belt a kris, scabbarded 

in some wood of dark red hue, and in 
each belt was a quartet of knives on each 
side, eight in all, evidently blades meant 
for throwing. 

But the woman in the howdah claimed 
most of the girl’s attention. Clad in a 
flowing gown of mulberry-colored silk, 
she was leaning forward scanning the 
group about the recumbent elephant 
that still kept Lassa enfolded in 
his protecting trunk and that by 
now was making crooning sounds 
to the maid. 

“Tt is Queen Karapathos,” the 
headman cried to Lassa; ‘‘bow!”’ 

Instead the Little Red Elf held 
herself the more erect. 

The marching white elephant 
came to a pause at an order from 
the Queen to the mahout, and the men 
forming the mailed wedge halted, retaining 
their formation. ‘Their captain faced the 
roy al howdah. 

“Masewn,” the Queen called. To 
Lassa it seemed that nev er had she heard 
such a vibrant voice. ‘‘Masewn, we 
shall alight.” She used a dialect of 
Urdu, that Far-East lingual solvent that 
the Mongols have injected into nearly 
every language. Lassa was partly skilled 
in it. The captain rapped out an order. 
As one man the footmen faced in and, 
with flash of wave-edged steel, the 
krises sprang like living things from 
ringing scabbards and the Queen was in 
the midst of a hedge of blades. 

Another sharp command and while 
the wedge’s base behind the white 
elephant remained firm, the two sides 
of it opened out leaving the space before 
the elephant vacant. Not a sound, save 
the rustle of scaly mail, accompanied this 
maneuver. Lassa, counting the men on 
a side of the now opened wedge, computed 
the entire bodyguard at a hundred. 

Masewn, his kris raised high in salute, 
waited for the next order, an order that 
came from a girl in the howdah, in the 
same dialect the Queen had used: 

“Ready for the Queen to descend.” 

(Continued on page 116) 
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HERE is an ancient Chinese prov- 

erb to the effect that it is cheaper 

to move than to pay rent. As I 

now remember it this saying 
occupied the page in one of my early 
copy-books directly opposite that which 
bore the sage advice that all is not gold 
that glitters. At any rate, for a number 
of years these two proverbs occupied 
equally important positions on the 
tablets of my memory. 

I have never yet had occasion to try 
out the proverb relating to gold. It may 
be true—and it may not. I don’t claim 
to know anything about it. But as for 
it’s being cheaper to move than to pay 
rent—that is quite another matter. | 
have investigated that question thor- 
oughly and feel that I can speak with 
authority. 

At one time or another I have moved 
out of every home I have ever lived in, 
with the possible exception of the one 
where we lived when I left the house this 
morning. We had not moved out of that 
when I left, nor do we intend to for some 
little time. 


It was then that 
I discovered the 
unusual fertility 

of the soil in 

California 


The Excelsior Trail 


Who Said It is Cheafer to Move 
Than Pay Rent? 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 
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The first home we ever had was 
ideally situated for one who 
either wanted to be saved or 
wanted to goto the bad. It was 
located between a church on the 
one hand and a hotel with a par- 
ticularly attractive barroomon the 
other, in a small town in western 
New York. The house belonged 
to the hotel-keeper, who chris- 
tened it “The Annex.” It had for 
a number of years been used to accom- 
modate the overflow from the hotel on 
Firemen’s Day, Old Home Week and on 
those gala days in the winter when all 
the dogs from the surrounding country 
were brought yelping into town for a 
“fox chase.” 

Our two neighbors, between them, 
used to make our week-ends very lively. 
There was a great deal of noise in and 
round the hotel until a late {hour on 
Saturday night—and the church began 
its vocal and organic activities at a very 
early hour on Sunday morning. There 
was not much of an interval between the 
last maudlin good-nights 
of the barroom merry- 
makers and the first 
somber stroke of the 
church bell calling the 
worshippers to early ser- 
vice. Indeed, there were 
times when it seemed to 
me that the crowd must 
have gone from the one 
directly to the other. 

Another thing that con- 
siderably affected my 
peace of mind at. The An- 
nex was my inability to 
keep the car in good run- 
ning order. In those days 
automobiles required a 
great deal more care than 
they do now, and a large 
partof that care consisted 
in doing things that made 









The next month I spent most of my time at the 
warehouse searching for missing articles 


no small amount of noise. There was 
hammering and pounding and scraping 
and filing to do, as well as shouting 
directions up to one’s helper from under- 
neath the car. But my garage was so 
close to the church that without the 
slightest effort on my part I could hear 
every word the minister said. 


Watchful Waiting 


It goes without saying that under 
ordinary circumstances the people in 
church could hear everything I said— 
which, too often, I fear was not just the 
thing for people in church to be hearing. 
It also goes without saying that Sunday 
was the only day when I could find the 
time to work on the car. 

Of course I realized that during the 
singing of hymns I could make all the 
noise [ wanted to. So when I came to a 
noisy piece of work I would get every- 
thing ready for action—and then wait 
for the next hymn. 

As I look back on it now, it seems to me 
that I used to spend the greater part of 
my Sundays lying under that car waiting 
for the next hymn to start. And it is 
astonishing when measured in actual 
hours how much time the members of 
that small-town congregation used to 
spend in church and_ how little of the 
church service was devoted to the singing 
of hymns. 

If they had done less of the one or more 
of the other I should probably be living 
in The Annex to this day. But they didn’t. 
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The Excelsior Trail: 


And as I didn’t really want to 
move I tried to find some arrange- 
ment by which all parties would 
be catished. My first step was to 
hint to the minister that I thought 
it would be a mighty good thing 
if he should hold his church ser- 
vices on some day other than 
Sunday; but he refused flat-foot- 
edly. He wouldn’t even consider 
the matter. Then I suggested 
that it would make a great hit 
with the congregation, and with 
other unnamed people besides, if 
he would sing about twice as 
many hymns during each service 
as he had been in the habit of 
singing. 
The Trail Begins 


Again he refused. And that 
left me only one thing to do. 
Without more ado I appeared in 
the midst of my family and 
announced that we were going to 
move. For some reason I shrank 
from telling the exact and intimate 
truth, and when pressed for the 
cause of this apparently sudden 
determination to move I laid a 
great deal of stress on my inabil- 
ity to get a sufficient amount of 
sleep during week-ends. I was 
feeling a little hard-pressed when 
suddenly that old Chinese proverb 
flashed into my mind, and I 
added in a tone of finality: 

“And besides, it is cheaper to move 
than to pay rent!” 

That clinched matters. 

“But where are we going to move to?” 
asked the family weakly. 

| hadn’t thought about that. In fact, 
I] hadn’t expected such an easy victory. 
But I didn’t want to lose any hard won 
ground so I essayed an immediate answer. 
“To—to—well, to a part of the United 
States that is farthest away from this 
church next door,” I got out finally. 


F 


I insisted on the furniture being uncrated in the middle of 
the street, but they objected 








The family showed an interest at once. 
“Why, that must be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of San Diego, California,” 
it suggested. 

“Ah—um—” I was thinking fast— 
“why—why; that’s the very place!” I 
managed to make up my mind. 

Before the end of the month we had 
called in the packers and had made a 
beginning on what proved to be a long 
and tortuous but exceedingly interesting 
trail of excelsior. I did not follow the 
identical trail made by 
those packers from the 
front door of The An- 
nex all the way to the 
little brown bungalow 
on upper Third street 
in San Diego which 
was to be our next 
home. I reached there 
at about the same time 
the furniture did, but 
I went by a round- 
about route. 

As soon as I had defi- 
nitely made up my 
mind to move I got rid 
of the car that had 
really been the cause 
of taking such a step, 
and bought in its place 
a large, loud, lumber- 
ing six-cylinder mon- 
strosity that was guar- 
anteed to do seventy- 
five miles an hour. I 
have often wondered 
just what hour the 
makers had in mind 
when they made this 
guarantee, but I will 
admit that some things 
about that car were 
very fast; the color, 
for instance, and the 
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The instant I turned on the light I knew something was wrong—for several wisps of excelsior lay on 
the floor. The family. with its usual oversight of detail, did not notice the excelsior at all 


eight-day clock that was built into the 
dash. ‘The clock was especially fast; it 
often ran when the car was _ standing 
perfectly still. The color was yellow. 


Westward Ho! 


And in such a car, with such a color, 
and such a clock we drove away from 
The Annex very early one July morning— 
and in due time drew up before the little 
brown bungalow with a flourish of mud- 
guards (three of them) and a fanfare of 
squeaks and squawks which the hazardous 
journey across the continent had put into 
the joints of the car. 

I don’t know just why, but from the 
moment when we began to read the little 
books telling all about the delights of 
California, the life in a bungalow had 
appealed to me. It wasn’t so much the 
convenience of the thing; to be perfectly 
honest I do not remember that the idea 
of convenience ever appealed to me at 
all. I did allude from time to time to 
the fact that there would be no more 
running up and down stairs, but until I 
read about that feature in the bungalow 
book I had never considered that running 
up and down stairs was a thing to be 
avoided. 

Perhaps it was the long low rangy lines of 
the bungalow body that caught my fancy, 
the idea that the center of gravity was 
close to the ground. Be that as it may, 
my heart swelled with satisfaction when 
the moving-men began to carry our 
excelsior-wrapped goods and chattels into 
that little brown bungalow. But before 
they had carried in much more than half 
of them a serious question arose; the 
bungalow would hold no more—it was 
full. And gradually the conviction was 
forced on me that a one-story house would 
not hold as much as a two-story house. 

But I was still all for the one-story 
house. “We've got a great deal more 
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furniture than we need, anyhow,” I 
argued with myself and at the family. 
“The thing to do is to pick out what we 
actually need and store the rest.” 

And it was done. ‘The only trouble 
was that we had a great deal of difficulty 
in deciding just what we did need and 


what we didn’t. And before we had 
lived in that bungalow a week we found 
that we had selected with unerring 


instinct most of the things we didn’t need, 
and had sent to the warehouse the things 
we couldn’t possibly get along without. 
The next month was spent largely at 
the warehouse peering into crates and 


boxes and packing-cases in search of 


some missing adjunct of home life with- 
out which it seemed that housekeeping 
could certainly not go on. And if you 
have ever been in a storage warehouse 
and seen to what altitude and how com- 





Gradually the conviction was forced on me that a one-story house would not hold as much 


as a two-story house 


pactly the furniture is piled in order to 
save floor space, you will better realize 
the trouble | was in. 


And Some Fell on Fertile Soil 


Another matter that caused me no 
little uneasiness during the first months 
in the bungalow was the excelsior that 
had become intermingled with the lawn. 
Of course it had become intermingled 
with the household effects too. For 
some days everything we ate and drank 
had that crisp woody flavor for which 
excelsior is justly famous. Personally | 
got pretty sick of it before we had used 
it up. And even after the taste of it 
was gone we still found it in the beds, 
between the pages of our books, clinging 
to the inside of our underclothes, folded 
into our table-linen, woven into our 
stockings, jammed into the toes of our 
shoes, and in every other conceivable 
place. In fact, as long as we lived in 
that bungalow we were fighting excelsior. 
But about the lawn. 

There was a wonderful lawn in front of 
that bungalow when we moved in. 
Every blade of it was genuine grass and 
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was of a uniform size. One blade was as 
much like the next as two phonograph 
needles. There wasn’t a dandelion in it; 
not even a leaf of clover. It was simon- 
pure dyed-in-the-wool grass and it had 
cost the owner of the property no small 
amount of money to put it in and to raise 
it to its state of absolute perfection. 

But in the confusion of moving in and 
getting settled I had carelessly left a 
quantity of excelsior scattered about 
over the grass thinking that at my con- 
venience I would sweep it up. When I 
finally got round to it I found that the 
excelsior wouldn’t sweep. So I went to 
a hardware store and purchased a rake 
with which I combed that lawn pretty 
severely. But to my surprise I found 
that there was almost as much excelsior 
in it when I had finished raking as there 
was when I had begun. 





Then I got down on my knees with the 
intention of picking the pieces out by 
hand, and found to my horror that the 
excelsior apparently had taken root! 
Such is the fertility of the soil in Cali- 
fornia. 

I did not take the family into my con- 
fidence but I spent the next three days 
on my knees pulling up that excelsior. 
And not until the last blade had been 
uprooted and carefully burned did I 
breathe freely again. 

A few months later I once more con- 
fronted the family with the statement 
that we were about to move. 

“But why?” asked the family. “We're 
just beginning to feel at home here.” 

“Well,” I replied firmly, “I find that I 
miss the stairs; I never knew before that 
I was so fond of running up and down 
them. And then, too, I miss all the 
furniture that is piled up in the ware- 
house. Funny what an affection a fellow 
can have for a lot of old things. And in 


addition to all that,” I added as a clinch- 
ing argument, “it’s cheaper to move than 
to pay rent.” 


“The 


last time we moved it cost 





almost as much as a whole year’s rent,’ 
the family suggested. 

“But we’re not going to move way 
across the continent,” I returned. “We're 
going to move only about a block. There’s 
a fine two-story house for rent over here 


on Fourth street. Don’t you want to 
walk over and look at it?” 

We walked over and looked at it—and 
the next week we moved into it. First 
we had the furniture taken from the 
bungalow and: carried over to the two- 
story house, and I must admit that I was 
surprised to see how much excelsior the 
moving shook out of it even after all that 
time. I was careful, however, to see 
that none of it was allowed to lie on the 
lawn even fora moment. I followed the 
moving-men in and out, and whenever a 
particle of excelsior dropped, I stooped 
and picked it up, and as soon as I had a 


handful I burned it. 


Extra Precautions 


After the house was settled as 
far as possible I telephoned to the 
warehouse for the rest of the 
things, and when they arrived I 
insisted on their being uncrated in 
the middle of the street. The 
moving-men objected on the 
ground that this would interfere 
with traffic, but I was insistent, 
and they finally yielded, but not 
without mutterings among them- 
selves to the effect that I must be 
a nut. However, that furniture 
was not carried on the premises 
until it had been, so far as was 
humanly possible, stripped of all 
visible signs of excelsior. 

But in spite of all my caution 
there was a crisp woody flavor 
about the dinner that night, to say 
nothing about all the meals we ate 
in that house for the next month 
or more. 

There were two things in par- 
ticular about the new house that 
especially delighted us—the stairs 
and the garden. I ran up and down 
the one to my heart’s content and 
I never tired of planting little 
seeds in the other to see what 
would come up. The first thing I planted 
was a package of lettuce seed. It was 
early head lettuce, guaranteed, with a 
picture on the side of the package showing 
what to expect. 

I expected a large green shrub resem- 
bling a cabbage, but all that came up 
were some long slender green and purple 
leaves. Nor did these come to a head as 
had been guaranteed. And when at last 
in disappointment I decided to pull them 
up to make way for something else—I[ 
found that the heads were under the 
ground. And they weren’t green heads 
at all; they were red. My next door 
neighbor ignorantly took them for beets. 

It was the next door neighbor who told 
me what a priceless possession the garden 
was. He said that the owner of the 
place had imported every shovelful of 
soil in that garden at great expense from 
a fertile valley up in the mountains, and 
that until he was stricken with rheum- 
atism he had spent practically all his 
time working in it. He also said that 
there had never yet been a life-size weed 
in it; that if one ever started to grow, the 
(Continued on page 82) 
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TRAVELER in Mexico need not 
search far to obtain evidence 
that the people are, in certain 
respects, worse off now than in 

the time of President Diaz. If he returns 
after an absence, say of ten years, his 
experience is disappointing from the out- 
set. In the country he is likely to de- 
velop an uncomfortable sense of inse- 
curity. In town he misses the old light- 
heartedness. Social life, he finds, has lost 
much of its old gaiety and the elegance 
that was a legacy from Spain. 

The change is felt keenly in the plaza 
on concert nights, perhaps because this 
s the first place the returning traveler 
visits. In former days the plaza was a 
social center in every sense. fi drew high 
and low, although the two never mingled. 
\ row of ornamental trees divided the 
surrounding walk into social halves as 
effectively as a barbed-wire fence. On 
the inner half of the walk paraded the 
aristocracy—whiskered papas and stout 
mamas, chaperoning bevies of seforitas 
with “eye that mocks her coal-black 
veil” and gowned in the mode of Paris, 
who were reviewed by a counter-march- 
ing circle of indulgent male critics. The 
outer half of the walk was reserved for 
base-born persons in sombreros, colored 
blankets, cow-hide sandals, cotton-print 
gowns and black head-scarfs. These 
humble folk never dreamed of intruding 
upon the section which, by an unwritten 
law, was set aside for the gentry. They 
vazed at the fashionables without envy, 
enjoying the procession as a spectacle or 


The growing popularity of sports in Mexico indicates that Spanish aristocratic ideals 
are dying gradually. Baseball has a growing vogue and the 


senoritas are taking to basketball with avidity 


Is Mexico Hopeless? 


An Impartial Presentation of Our 
Sick Neighbor's Symptoms 


By Herbert Cooper Thompson 


Author of: Understanding Mexicans 


pageant. From the curb they watched 
likewise the slowly moving carriages in 
the street. The plutocrats, scorning to 
walk, took the air in private equipages 
drawn by Arabians; their imitators rode 
in rickety hacks hired at two pesos an 
hour. 

This has changed. In some parts the 
plaza still clings with a slipping grasp to 
its old traditions. But in most towns a 
concert night now reminds one of a peon 
market-place; the aristocrats, reduced in 
power and numbers, remain at home, and 
a shambling mass of music-loving Indians 
usurp the sacred inner walk. In the rail- 
way towns one notes among these peons 
the disappearance of the old national 
dress. Yankee overalls, hickory shirts 
and workmen’s hats are fast taking the 
place of ornamented sombreros, bright 
blankets, short jackets and tight, flaring 
trousers. On the cobbles the honking 
automobiles of revolutionary office hold- 
ers remind one that the day of the haughty 
Don and his landau is gone, no doubt for- 
ever. 


A People's Government 


It is useless to rail at this change. We 
Americans may regret it on esthetic 
grounds but not on political. While 
making the world safe for Democracy it 
is proper we should allow Mexico her 
share. Privilege is destroyed; the com- 
moners may now exercise their free-born 
right to the inner walk; if the aristocrats 
do not like the association, they should 
keep away. The peculiar costume that 





we insist on Mexicans wearing so as to 
gratify our craving for the picturesque, 
is a badge of class. Similarly, when a 
radical governor grubs out the largest 
trees in a park, he is carrying the doctrine 
of democracy to Nature. Intent on im- 
proving the ‘‘general average,” he abhors 
the aristocratic trees that spread their 
boughs above their fellows. Whatever 
may be said against the present govern- 
ment of Mexico, the fact remains that it 
is a people’s government. 

If the traveler be shocked at the social 
change, he is more shocked at the official 
scandals he hears. These are always 
racy and ofttimes not without hum6or. 
For instance, we are told how a certain 
general placed an embargo on corn ship- 
ments from his state in order, as he pro- 
claimed, to aid the starving poor, and 
lifted it as soon as his agents had bought 
up the crop at bedrock prices; or how an- 
other confiscated a guayule-rubber fac- 
tory, used his soldiers to cut and his mili- 
tary trains to transport the shrub, worked 
his employees twelve hours a day, in de- 
fiance of the Constitution—and then lost 
money in the venture. 

In short, it is easy to make a case 
against the revolution, when one is intent 
on making a case. 

History, however, is peculiarly imper- 
sonal, so it matters little in the long run 
whether these complaints are false or true. 
History cares nothing for the malfeasance 
of General Cabrén, the confiscation of the 
vast estates of the Terrenos family or the 
unethical conduct of the Banco de 
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Bilimbiques, which, un- 
able to carry on a legiti- 
mate banking business, 
turned to lending money 
on jewelry and personal 

tluables at ten per cent 

month. What histor 

atches 1: the bre ikine 
down of old barriers 
ind the in flux of new 
ideas Self-covernment 
de velops slowly; and 
people learn as much 
through failure as suc- 

\lexico was sure to 
change, regardless of 
form of government 
Revolution, by throwing 
down the bars to new 
forces, has hastened the 
process. It is through self-education that 
Mexico will find her way out. And, re- 
membering that Diaz devoted thirty-tive 
vears to perfecting a purely paternal and 
oligarchic government, we must not ex- 


pect too much from a short decade of 


Houndering democracy. 

The question then is: What are the 
Mexicans doing to help themselves? In 
answer, we must for the time ignore the 
politicians and look among the people for 
indications of development in_ self-re- 
liance, initiative and sense of national 
unity. 

Whenever a traveler in Mexico has his 
ears filled with complaints from business 
men, or has become depressed by tales of 
oficial graft (sounding exactly like those 
of our city bosses), it is always wise for 
him to visit a school. 


The New School Idea 


In Saltillo I visited a normal school 
with 61 teachers and employees, 243 wom- 
een and 63 men students, who, in addition 
to their studies were conducting a prac- 
tical school, with kindergarten and gram- 
mar grades, of some 600 pupils. Most of 
the teachers had been trained in the 
Bridgeport, Mass., Normal, of which the 
Saltillo Normal was a counterpart. There 
were well equipped laboratories, a modern 
gymnasium with showers, a large theater, 
courses In carpentry and manual! arts for 
the men and sewing and cooking for the 
women. But the thing that made me feel 


that here was hope for Mexico was the 
application and enthusiasm of the 


cnergey, 
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It isn't all bloodshed, riot and starvation in 
Mexico. This is the queen of the 
Mardi Gras at Mazatlan 


students. The Normal opened as a train- 
ing school for men teachers in 1894 with 
16 students; it is now co-educational, 
with a brisk demand for its graduates. 
Coahuila also takes great pride in its boys’ 
military academy, the Ateneo Fuente, 
which has excellent scientific engineering 
and commercial courses. The discipline 
and smart appearance of these boys on 
parade also breeds hope for Mexico. 








I also chanced to bs 
in Mexico City while the 
controversy over the oi! 


fields of Tampico be- 
tween Carranza and th 
foreign oil interests wa 
at a deadlock. Mor 
over, the rebel leader 
Pelaez, who has set uj 
a little government of 
his own in that region, 
was shaking Carranza’s 
political and military 
hold on the State of 
Tamaulipas. At _ this 
time Carranza chose as 
governor of ‘Tamaulipas 
the superintendent of 
schools of the Federal 
District— Professor An- 
dres Osuna. To handle 
this delicate situation a man was named 
who was educated in American missionary 
schools in Mexico and in an ec ger 
university. His accent still smacked « 

Spanish but! he was as typical an leg 
ican educator of the higher type as one 
may meet. His work in the federal 
schools justly entitled him to promo- 
tion. He found the schools in control of 
political favorites and manipulated by 
personal pulls and official oppression. 
There had been a strike of unpaid teachers 
and trouble of all kinds. Osuna upset 
tradition by organizing a cooperative 
society of teachers, to whom he submitted 
all measures. He promoted on merit and 
dismissed the unfit, but only after obtain- 
ing the approval of the society. Thus for 
the first time in its history Mexico City 
had a harmonious corps of teachers and 
schools organized on the American plan 
instead of the traditional French plan. 


Innovations 


Imagine a foreign school teacher with 
only a book knowledge of English coming 
to our country and for three years sitting 
as a visitor through the various grades of 
our best eastern public schools! Yet that 
is the way in which Professor Abel Ayala, 
school director of the State of Jalisco, famil- 
iarized himself with our methods. His 
state is a large one; its outlying moun- 
tainous regions are filled with Indian vil- 
lages where the native language 1s still 
spoken and where bandits make the lives 
of teachers insecure. As the result coun- 
try schools are few; education flourishes 





Education on the American model is the hope of Mexico. Even now the prescription is working. These illustrations show the orchestra 
and the typewriting class of the Cruz Galvez school at Hermosillo 
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only in the larger towns and the city of 


Guadalajara. Money spent in this work 
is small compared with an American state 


of same population, but is propor- 
tionately large as compared with other 
ite t the state budget, and pupils are 
n numerous and teachers better paid 
tl n the time of Diaz. 


thusiasm to learn and love for school 
is thing that never failed to impress 
1 every Mexican school I visited. 
song the innovations on which Profes- 
sor Ayala prided himself was the personal 
neatness of his pupils and the fact that all 
wore shoes (if sometimes without stock- 
ings). Healso introduced gardening, witha 
study of plant and insect life, and sent 
the pupils on holiday excursions with their 
teachers to study Nature first hand. 

\t the time Diaz resigned there were 
only 35 public as against 72 private 
schools in Jalisco. Now the private 
schools, subject, however, to official in- 
spection, number only 29, while the free 
schools have increased to 196. ‘The ad- 
vanced schools include a normal for men, 
normal for women, commercial school for 
girls, high school for boys, and schools of 
law, medicine, engineering and arts and 
crafts. Another novelty of the new ré- 
gime is the night school for illiterate 
adults. Guadalajara has twelve such 
night schools and I saw them in every 
city in Mexico I visited. 


Art. Music and Courtesy 


In three notable respects Mexican pu- 
pils rank above ours—art work, music 
and, [am sorry to say, courtesy. The per- 
formances of school b: inds, orchestras and 
singing societies are immeasurably above 
ours; so is their drawing, painting, pen- 
manship and needle work. And when a 
visitor enters a school, in no matter how 
humble a district, the pupils do not wait 
for a signal to arise to their feet. 

General P. FE. Calles, late governor of 
Sonora, taught school prior to the revolu- 
tion, and out of his belief that hope for 
the new democracy lies in popular educa- 
iton sprang the Cruz Galvez schools for 
orphans of war, at Hermosillo. 

Cruz Galvez was an intimate friend of 

Calles and a popul: ir hero of the revolu- 
tion. Death in action glorified a name 
already esteemed because of his high 
character as a man. 

he schools in his honor—one for boys 
and another for girls—are especially in- 
teresting because they teach trades. 
[here are few of such schools in Mexico 
be cause they are not liked. The old 
Spanish prejudice against the trades has 
not yet been overcome and as soon as a 
boy learns to read, write and figure, he 
aspires to earn his living behind a counter 
or desk. We have seen something of this 
in the United States, where farm boys 
still flock to business colleges. 

\y curiosity to see the Galvez schools 
is aroused by reading the Sonora papers. 
scarcely a day passed that they did not 
conta n a notice of some benefit per- 
formance or subscription in their aid, for 
the public treasury chanced to be low in 
funds at this time. Yet the government 
used its official influence to induce the 
public to give. 

Each school occupied a solidly built 
convent of old Spanish style, arranged 
on the quadrangle plan, with large courts 
and high ceilings. Their sanitary ar- 
rangements had been modernized and 


shower baths in- 
stalled. Pupils 
were required to 
bathe three times a 
week. ‘The rooms 
and bedding were 
clean and well 
aired. 

The technical 
equipment was 
small compared 
with that of our 
own trade schools. 
Director Villareal 
. : ] regretted that he 
lacked funds to buy lathes and other 
machinery for the carpenter shop. 
Nevertheless, the boys were making a 
creditable lot of chairs and desks for the 
schools with the limited materials on 
hand. The print shop was fairly well 
fitted out. Here a school journal was 
issued, written, edited and printed by the 
older boys. Some handsome pieces of 
leather carving and saddlery were ob- 
served in another shop. A photograph 
gallery completed the manual arts de- 
partment for boys. Girls learned sewing 
embroidery, dress- making and drawing. 
‘There were courses in typing, shorthand 
and bookkeeping for both sexes, in addi- 
tion to ordinary grammar grades. And 
music was not forgotten in either school. 
The military band of the boys, equipped 
with all instruments needed for concert 
work, was rehearsing a fantasia from 
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The Mexican of 1900 despised manual labor. 
aristocrats are sending their children to the 
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Today even the 


new manual training schools 


“Ta Boheme” during my visit. I won- 
de red where, at home, we could find a 
boys’ band of equal merit. 

If any wealthy American friends of 
Mexico wish to further the cause of in- 
ternational friendship, they could do 
good service in sending a few lathes and 
tool boxes to the Cruz Galvez schools of 
Hermosillo. 


Another Smashed Tradition 


\ Mexican tradition particularly pain- 
ful to the corn- fed economist 1s contempt 
for physical labor. I have seen Spanish 
peasants and Mexican peons stop and 
stare at me for tramping in the country 
instead of riding. They are astonished 
that a foreigner, conceived to be a 
gentleman and (like all foreigners) 
wealthy, should take a rod and _ line 
when he might send a servant to the 
market for his fish. But athletic sports 
are de veloping ; ind so 1s respect for th 
man who has worked his way up. Andres 
Garcia, inspector general of Mexican con- 
sulates, left a ranch to work under an 
American section boss; he learned Eng- 
lish from American railway men and study 
of newspapers, saved up money to attend 
the telegraphers’ school in San Antonio, 
became telegrapher, train dispatcher, 
agent for an — IN Insurance company 
and manager of a Mexican company of 
the same kind. “We find men such as 
Garcia to offset the peon general who 
celebrates his birthday every month by 





Though agricultural methods are primitive, modern practices and modern methods are 
gradually filtering across the border 
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having a band trail him while he shoots 
out the street lights and consumes 
tequila. 

Sunday baseball is a regular event at 
Torreon. The inevitable band piaying 
the flamencos of the bullsiz2 is always on 
hand; and the game isup to the usual stand- 
ard of bush amateurs. Senoritas are more 
numerous here than at our games, as Mex- 
icans never miss a chance for a fiesta. The 
umpire gets the usual abuse, although I 
never heard any one threaten to kill him. 
Enthusiasm is quite as noisy as at our 
games but not so much as at a bullfight, 
which are now given only by amateurs 
for the benefit of charities. 

In Mexico City and the eastern central 
cities, soccer football has displaced the 
Sunday bullfight, and the champion team 
is composed of Spaniards. Here in the 
capital there is a splendidly equipped 
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KUNKS aint generally considered 
good society but, like most things, 
that depends. I abominated them 
animals without no reservations at 
the time the old man sent me up to bach 
alone on the east ranch, and I didn’t love 
the notion of having a family of them 
under my kitchen floor, though I never 
would have knowed they were there if I 
hadn’t heard them scratching round 
about their housekeeping of nights. 

One evening when I was setting on the 
porch with my guitar and singing El 
Ultimo Adios,” I seen a skunk stroll 
round the corner of the house. He was 
minding his business and bothering 
nobody. He was better than me, for I 
went and set a steel trap under the corner 
of the porch. Next morning I found I 
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Y.M.C.A., where one may see at any noon 
a “business men’sclass” of young Mexicans 
following the leader with bars, dumbbells, 
over the horse and the like, ending with 
a show er. 

Basketball is vying with tennis as the 
popular sport, and both have been taken 
up in the girls’ schools. An account of a 
basketball match in a Guadalajara paper 
shows it to be a sporting event of impor- 
tance as well as a social function. Note 
the keen interest of the newspaper critic: 

“The tactics of Zuno in the defense did 
not please me at all, and I again repeat 
that the defense is not his place. Salvador 
Cordoba, if he were not so slack, would 
have played the position better than he.” 

The same paper announces for the com- 
ing Sunday a baseball game between the 
Jalisco and Excelsior teams, and basket- 
ball between rival clubs of senoritas. 
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The Little Widow 


Spike Forms an Alliance 
With Mrs. Mephitis 


By Badger Clark 


Author of: All for Nothing 












Boy scouts have been organized in ihe 
cities but not on the American or Eng!ish 
plan. ‘The chief of the organization i. a 
Prussian, intent on making little soldicrs. 
The Scout Master 1s not a big brother to 
the boys but a military ofhcer, to be 
saluted. Baden-Powell’s ideals of chiv- 
alry and the daily deed of kindness are rot 
taught. Perhaps the chief considers then 
elements of military weakness. 

Emancipation of women is another re- 
sult of the new influences let in by revolu- 
tion. Teaching was once the only work 
a woman of the upper classes could enter 
and maintain respect. But federal, state 
and municipal buildings as well as busi- 
ness ofhices employ women typists, stenog- 
raphers and clerks almost exclusively. In 
Hermosillo I saw two dry-goods stores 
owned and operated by young women, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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had nailed him—fact is, I knowed it 
perfectly well when I woke up in the 
middle of the night, but I pulled a corner 
of the blanket over my nose and didn’t 
investigate till daylight. 

That skunk was a regular old he-one, 
the daddy of the tribe, though I didn’t 
give no thoughé to his family connections 
at the time. I just stood off considerable 
and shot him, and then toted him up the 
draw about a quarter, holding one front 
paw between my thumb and finger. 
know trappers make good money on the 
hides, but I’m fussy in some ways. 
When I got back to the house I found 
that his memory still lingered round there 
pretty powerful, but I reckoned I could 
sleep all right by shutting the windows 
in that end of the house. 





Speaking of skunks, I saddled up that 
morning and rode over to Old Man 
Hempson’s. Hempson and his two boys 
were the most onpopular outfit in the 
country. About the only friend they 
had was a low-down Mexican that owned 
a string of burros and packed firewood 
from the hills to the Casa Blanca mines. 
That Mexican must have packed some- 
thing besides firewood now and then, for 
we were only twenty miles from the line, 
and the Hempson outfit got drunk on 
contraband mescal most every time the 
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paci.er made them a visit, in spite of the 
state being dry. There may be some- 
thine stronger than contraband mescal— 
the United States Government or the 
law of gravity or something—but I 
doubt it. Once a Mexican I| knowed, 
passing by the ranch, called me out and 
slipped me a bottle of it. I took just 
one little snort and then, when | turned 
round to go back to the house, I had five 
houses to choose from. 


yo I rode up to the Hempson 
ranch the two boysand the Mexican 
packer were lolling by the door in the shade. 
One of the boys had a black eye and the 
Mexican’s lip was cut and I took notice 
of a empty bottle on the dirty floor 
inside. | howdied them and the Mexican 
nodded and the boys growled. Then 
the old man’s voice come from in the 
house, asking who in eternal punishment 
was there. One of the boys says, “It’s 
Spike Saddler.” Then the bedspring 
skreaked inside and the old man come 
i-wabbling out, pulling the slack of his 
shirt over the butt of a six-shooter and 
looking ugher than—well, 
nothing uglier than a plumb mean face 
with white hair at the top of it. 

“Oh, it’s Spike Saddler, is it?” he 
snarls. ‘“‘Proud to meet you, Mister 
Spike. And what do you mean_ by 
running my cattle off from your water 
corral, you—” Then he give me all the 
compliments of the season before he 
stopped to draw breath. 

| hadn’t run off nobody’s cattle. The 
old man was just saturated with high- 
explosive mescal and hard up for a fight- 
ing excuse. But I hadn’t no deadlier 
weapon than the running-iron on my 
saddle, and I aint no trouble hunter, so 
I answered him as meek and onoffensive 
as a little baby cottontail that has started 
home to mama and popped into a rattle- 
snake den by mistake. We talked con- 
siderable then, the old man high and 
wild and me sweet and low, and some- 
times the boys would join in on the 
chorus. I wasn’t staying there for the 
pleasure of their conversation, under- 
stand, but just because it made me 
skrinch to think of turning my back on 
them till I knowed more about their 
plans for my entertainment. Finally the 
old man promised, under oath, thatas soon 
as they got time they would come down 
to the east ranch and duck me in my own 
tank and then run me out of the country. 
That showed me there was no murder on 
their program for a minute or two, so | 
reined round and rode off. 

| growled about it a little, and then 
laughed about it a little and then didn’t 
think no more of it, for I knowed that 
when that extract of thunder and light- 
ning had evaporated out through their 
good-for-nothing hides they would forget 
all about it. I had dinner with the J O 
Bar folks and then circulated round some 
more, took a look at the Bar O windmill, 
branded a couple of calves near the Six- 
Mile Tree, and got in home at sundown, 
singing “El Ultimo Adios’ and feeling 
peaceable toward myself and all men. 

lt must have been about half-past nine 
that night, when I was thumping my 
guitar in the kitchen and wondering how 
Quakers made out to live in a world like 
this without fighting, that I heard some- 
thing scratching round the back door. 
I \uid the guitar on the table and opened 


The Little Widow: 


there aint’ 


Badger Clark 


the door and looked down. Something 
poked in between my boot heels—I 
thought it was one of the cats—and then 
[ looked again and my eyes hung out and 
I stepped away. I stepped about seven 
feet. It was a skunk, the widow of the 
one I had done away with in the morning. 

There aint nothing bashful nor shrink- 
ing about a skunk. They always have 
the courage of their convictions and are 
sure of themselves. This one paid no 
more attention to me than if I had been 
a lizard on the wall, but walked right in 
and begun nosing round, looking for her 
departed mate or mebbe for a scrap of 
bacon rind. JI slipped into the next room 
and dropped a couple of shells into the 
shotgun and come back, and then I 
stopped to think. I liked that house 
and I wanted to live in it, so I didn’t 
shoot. I didn’t feel much like shooting 
anyway. The widow looked so funny, 
waddling round in the lamplight so 
earnest and business-like, with her shiny 
little eyes and her big bushy tail, that 
I couldn’t get very mad, though I was 
naturally some nervous. I sidled round 
the wall of the kitchen and sneaked out 
the back door and sat down on a juniper 
log in the yard, with my gun across my 
knees, waiting for my lady caller to come 
out. Then I laughed. Most anybody 
would, I reckon. 


RETTY pronto I heard the widow’s 

little toe-nails clicking across the floor 
as she went into the setting-room. In that 
room were two black kittens asleep in my 
best rocker. I liked that chair but they 
seemed to like it better, so I generally let 
them have it. Ten seconds after the widow 
went in there I hearda yowl and a spitting, 
and them black kittens come a-busting 
out the back door, with their tails like 
rolling pins, and clawed up over my knees 
and snuggled up to me, all of a-tremble. 
The thing was getting so good that it 
hurt—the plumb ridiculousness of that 
little two-pound waddler running me and 
my family out of house and home—and 
I sat there with them shivering kittens in 
my lap and shook, and hiccupped, and 
wiped my eyes on my shirt-sleeve. 

Then I got serious for a minute. Up 
the draw I heard a yell and the clatter 
of two or three horses coming in a hurry. 
I knowed that yell—sort of thick, like 
the sound of a railroad whistle up north 
in cold weather. It was Old Man 
Hempson’s voice. I guessed that their 
mescal and their appetite for trouble had 
lasted out the day and now they were 
a-coming down to keep their kind promise 
and run me out of the country. First [ 
reckoned I had better make preparations 
to protect my home and honor. Then I 
thought a second and reckoned I would 
stand pat—or set pat—and I never moved 
a eyelash. 

I will say one thing for the Hempsons 
that night. There was nothing sneaking 
nor thievish about the way they invaded 
my ranch. They would have fetched 
brass band along if they could. Long 
before they got to the gate my pup on 
the front porch woke up and went into 
hysterics, but he was harmless and they 
knowed it, so he only helped out the riot. 
The house is ’dobe and runs sideways, 
Mexican fashion, with four rooms in a 
string like a sleeping car—the kitchen at 
one end and both doors in it, front and 
back. Setting in the dark outside the 
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back door, I seen them Hempsons jerk 
open the front door and erupt into the 
kitchen, red eyed with drink, and tangle- 
haired and looking even ornerier than 
the Lord had made them. 

“Come out and get it!” they howled. 
“No use to hide. Come out and take 
your medicine, you—” Well, if | had been 
half what they said I was, human society 
would have poisoned me in self-defense 
before I was six years old. 

They looked round the kitchen and 
then stomped and jingled into the setting- 
room. I hugged myself like a twin 
brother. 

“The white-livered whelp has crawled 
under the bed somewheres,” brayed the 
old man. “Strike a match! Here’s one 
of his dam cats. Take that!” 

Ay, Chihuahua, mi tierra! Ay, Santa 
Maria! Oh, my suds! Did anything 
happen? Don’t subpoena me on the case, 
for | couldn’t see nothing. I just heard 
them three Hempsons blow up all at 
once, like one of these Fourth-of-July 
things that busts all of a sudden and spits 
up a big shower of colored fire. They 
sure did express their sinful minds. 
What they had said in the kitchen would 
read like the secretary’s report at a 
Baptist convention alongside of what 
they said in the setting-room after the 
old man had kicked the little widow in 
the dark ‘They had met the enemy and 
they were hern. I seen that setting-room 
door just simply spout Hempsons, and 
the invisible power streamed out into the 
open along withthem. The front kitchen 
door was too narrow for their state of 
mind and they come near taking the 
door frame home for a souvenir. They 
seemed horrible anxious about their 
horses. 

[ used the very last of my manly 
strength to raise the old shotgun and fire 
one barrel at the north star. Then | 
caved in, a total but glorious wreck, and 
slid off of my juniper log onto the ground 
and spilt the kittens, and laid there and 
cried and choked and  snufHed and 
whimpered and snorted, while I heard 
them valiant Hempsons fanning it up 
the road—clickety, clickety, clickety 
faster than they had come down. 

Well, the old man—my old man, that 
I worked for—lent me a tent to sleep 1 in 
for a couple of weeks. And when I told 
him about the Hempson invasion he 
growed ten years younger in five minutes, 
and he paid for sixteen dollars’ worth of . 
paint and calcimine to do my whole house 
over on the inside. When I got through 
there wasn’t a fancier house this side of 
Los Angeles. 


ND did Lever shoot the widow? No, 

Senor, I most onquestionably never 
did. I respected and admired that 
widow and felt toward her like a brother. 
She raised her family under my kitchen 
floor and they growed up the joy and 
pride of their mother’s heart and went 
their ways out into the great world, all 
onmolested by me. I never heard them 
rustling round under the floor boards of 
a night but what I grinned with tender 
memories. No, Senorita, I never both- 
ered the widow again, nor she me, 
for skunks are a heap better than their 
general reputation and I’m here to tell 
the world that their home life is pure so 
long as it is ondisturbed by hostyle outside 
in fluences. 
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Scientific Snares to Catch the Clever Crook Who Forges 


HE head of a large com- 

pany, who is also the 

dent of the employers 

association to which he 

belongs, was visited in his ofhice 
not long 2go by two men. 

One of them drew from his p 

typewritten document which |! 


pre SI- 


| 
cKet 


the bottom of it, inquired: 

“Ts that your signature, Mr. 
Walker?” 

The executive squinted at 
the signature. He signs dozens 
of important papers each day, 
and did not take the trouble 
to examine the body of the 
document. 

“Yes,” he answered; “‘it is.”’ 

In a moment he learned 
that the document to which 
his signature was attached was 
a contract by which he agreed 
that in case a certain man 
should be elected president of 
the union with which his busi- 
ness was most closely asso- 
ciated, he would, in his capacity 
as president of the employers’ 
association, pay $10,000 to one 
Martin for causing this man 
to be elected. 

It so happened that the 
election of this man, which 
had taken place, was very 
welcome to the association, as 
his ideas were largely in accord 
with its desires, and his in- 
fluence was great among his 
fellow workers. But— 

“Why, I never signed any 
such contract!’ spluttered 
Walker angrily. “This is noth- 
ing but arank hold-up! [’Il—” 

“Hold on! Hold on, Mr. 
Walker!’ admonished one of his guests. 
“Remember, you’ve just admitted this 
was your signature. We’re the attorneys 
for Mr. Martin. We'll take this matter 
into court if you wish but you can’t very 
well dispute this signature!” 

‘Take it into court!” stormed Walker. 


he un- 
folded and, pointing to a signature near 


endorsement 


original “F.~ 


Your Signature 


By Harold J. FitzGerald 


Author of : “Charge Te, Please!’ etc. 


“Til fight you every inch of the way on 
a proposition like that!” 

Walker engaged a handwriting expert, 
but the holders of the contract refused to 
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The forger used the upper signature as his model to forge a second 
Tiel +: canscdulconutonotthes: and the camera, and so threw 


lower) on a note. 


and add a period, so he remedied this by touching up the genuine 
signature to correspond, even to adding a duplicate blot to the 


ment) revealed the difference in inks 


relinquish it for his examination prior to 
the trial. When the trial opened the 
plaintiff’s side scored a decided hit with 
its first move. A photographer was 
introduced as the first witness, who 


testified that twenty photographs which 
he produced were those of nineteen of 





Spectroscope tests of the original name (enlarge- 


Walker’s signatures taken from 
various documents he had signed, 
and of the questioned signatur 
on the contract. Walker was asked 
to pick out the questioned one 
from among the others. He tried, but 
was unable to do so. 

At this point the handwriting expert 
engaged by Walker was permitted to 
take the contract for exami- 
nation. It happened to be 
my good fortune to be present 
in his jlaboratory during part 
of his investigation. Since 
much that he did was so tech- 
nical that to describe it here 
would only bore the reader—as 
well as the writer!—I shall 
not attempt to tell all of it. I 
shall content myself with set- 
ting down a few of his methods 
which happen to be interesting 
characteristics of a handwriting 
expert’s mode of procedure in 
unravelling a difficult case. 

One of his first acts was to 
procure a large number of speci- 
mens—‘‘exemplars,” he called 
them—of Walker’s signature, 
taken from returned checks 
and other documents. ‘These, 
together with the questioned 
signature, he photographed by 
means of transmitted light. 
That is to say, instead of 
throwing the light onto the 
handwriting, he placed the 
writing between a strong light 


onto the sensitive plate the in- 
ternal anatomy of the appar- 
ently uniform black lines as 
though with an X-ray. His 
photographicapparatus was not 
the usual kind, but a combina- 
tion of camera and microscope, known 
scientifically as a photomicrograph. This 
reproduced the handwriting 1n_ highly 
magnihed form, which he then “stepped 
up” still further by the usual enlarging 
process. 

When developed and enlarged these 


The signature on the left is genuine; the one on the right a forgery. These enlargements show the pen movements employed by both writers, 
as well as the additional touches put on by the forger 
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Taking Your Name in Vain: 


ransmitted-light photagraphs showed 
the simple appearing black lines not to 
simple after all, in structure, but to 
msist of two thin black lines—the 
tracks of the pen nibs—bordering a 
bbon of light gray—the deposited ink. 
In some places the tracks of the pen 
ibs spread apart considerably, where 
the pressure on the pen was the greatest, 
id the wider deposit of ink between 
them formed shading. At other points 
they narrowed together, until here and 
there on curves the track of one nib 
crossed the track of the other. In other 
places, where the pen had been moved 
sidewise, one nib had followed 
the other in the same track, - 
forming a single thin black 





arrested motion,” he explained. ‘The 
writer had to make that loop very slowly 
and carefully to get it the right shape. 
If he had done it quickly his own char- 
acteristics would have crept in there. 
So he had to take it slowly and watch 
where he was going. But when even 
the steadiest hand moves slowly it 
trembles more or less. This tremor, you 
see, was not sufficient to show in the 
original—and so he thought he had done 
a pe ater job. But magnifed many 
times it shows up plainly. It shows that 
that ‘l’ was drawn—not written famil- 
iarly and swiftly.” 


line. 
The expert was busily Pen lecele 


ymparing the enlargements 
f the standard signatures 
ith that of the questioned 
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ways in which the examiner of questioned 
documents reveals the hidden but highly 
significant fact which, in cases of dis- 
puted handwriting, establish crime or 
innocence. 

Of all the fields in which science in one 
or more of its various branches is being 
utilized today, it is doubtful whether 
any can surpass that of the hand- 
writing expert in picturesque, romantic 
and dramatic situations. 

Many persons ignorantly 
that his work is largely concerned with 
foiling the efforts of those professionals 
who seek to reduce the undivided surplus 
of banking institutions by 
means of fictitious checks 
and drafts. The truth 1s 
that this part of his work is 
but a side issue. ‘he bulk 
of it is concerned primarily 
with deeds, wills, family rec- 
ords, business records and 
other documents which cus- 
tomarily involve highly im- 


suppose 


“The questioned _ signa- 

: ‘ : 
ture,” he. announced at , 72 portant issues. Secondarily, 
length, “was written by a friteck 2 ALGO Otene Lhte and closely secondarily at 
man who held his pen at a that, it is concerned with 

. - a =» ‘ ™~ 4 Q % - nee etter < “a 
totally different slant than fpr th Srrie pheahiwde fantastic domestic and _busi- 
Walker does. / ness dramas: the restoring of 

, Jas fortunes to rightful heirs; 

The Hidden Angle i the salvation of the reputa- 

“How can you tell?” | ,, ; - —- tions of men and women in 
inquired, in as Watsonian a high places; the unmasking 
tone as I could command. of imposters; the exposure of 

“If the pen is held paral- This note was submitted by a woman to show legally that she was gigantic and daring frauds. 

When it is realized that 


lel with the thumb—that 
is, with the upper end point- 
ing straight back at the 
writer,” he explained, “the 
pen nibs cross at the tops 
and bottoms of curves, as 
they do ir all these photo- 
graphs of Walker’s known 
signature. But if it is held 
slanting away to the right, 
say in the hollow of the 
forefinger, this crossing occurs 
at the right and left sides of 
curves. You can prove this 
for yourself by writing with 
two pencils held closely to- 
gether. Between these two 
extremes, every direction in 
which the pen is held is 
clearly indicated by the point 
at which the nib tracks cross. 
(his questioned — signature 
shows that the pen was held 
approximately against the 
large forefinger knuckle. 

“Every person habitually 

Ids his pen at some certain angle, and it 
is almost impossible for the forger to dis- 
over and duplicate this angle exactly.” 

He put these photographs aside and 
took up some others that he had been 
tudying. 

“Now look at these enlargements of 
‘Walker,’” he said. “See how 
moothly the nib tracks run in the 
idmitted signatures? That shows that 
the pen was travelling fast—that it was 
Walker’s habit to make that ‘I’ with 
ne swift, bold sweep of his pen. Now 
look at this enlargement of the ‘I’ in the 
uestioned signature.” 

Here, indeed, was a surprise! Through- 
ut the entire loop of this ‘‘l” the nib 
tracks quavered. They were as saw- 
teeth when compared with the smooth 
utlines of the admitted ‘I’s.’ 

“That’s what we call the tremor of 


the ‘I’ in 


the common-law wife of a deceased millionaire 





Specially photographed, the lower part of the letter “f° in the word 


“wife was found to be a different color. 


“Mite” had been altered to look like “Wife” 


He displayed enlargements of the 
other letters. All had the same char- 
acteristics and all differed in the same 
way from the admitted signatures—their 
nib tracks showed the saw-teeth of care- 
ful drawing instead of the clean-cut out- 
lines of a natural sweep. 

Altogether the expert must have 
found a dozen things wrong with that 
one piece of writing, and in the aggregate 
they pointed conclusively to the fact 
that Walker could never have written 
that signature that he couldn’t tell from 
his own. I was not at all surprised to 
learn somewhat later that the holders of 
the contract had dropped the prosecution 
of the case and that the police were 
searching for a weil-known forger who 
was believed to have aided in the attempt- 
ed fraud. 


This incident illustrates a few of the 


The pet name 


there are few of this world’s 
possessions which do not 
depend for their security 
upon some written record, it 
is obvious how important it 
is that ti umpering with records 
shall not ordinarily be perpe- 
trated with impunity. The 
sanctity of things recorded 
must be maintained inviola- 
ble—or at least not easily or 
safely violable—or the fabric 
even of our present-day civili- 
zation would crumble away 
beyond the rosiest dream of 
the most unwashed Bolshevik. 

The burden of maintaining 
this inviolability of written 
things leans heavily upon the 
examiner of questioned docu- 
ments. It : he and he alone 
that can make the world s: ife 
for chirography. 

When the general histo 
thinks of the handwriting ex- 
pert’s work, his or her impression of it 
is apt to be something to the effect that it 
involves showing that although two signa- 
tures bear a close resemblance, they are 
really quite different when it comes to 
actual measurement. How different from 
this is the actual situation may be shown 
by the following instance: 


Cleaned Out! 


Edward Olson had for many years 
leased and worked what we shall call the 
Thomas Slocum ranch in western Wash- 
ington. Atan advanced age he developed 
rheumatism to such an extent that he had 
to give up farming. Accordingly he 
obtained a cancellation of his lease, and 
then set about selling such personal 
property as he owned on the ranch. 

In a real estate man at the county seat, 
whom we may as well call William Smith, 
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he found a buyer for his hay at $125 for 
the entire lot. To Smith he gave a bill 
of sale for the hay, then went away for a 
few days to seek a buyer for the rest of 
his personal property. When he re- 
turned he found that Smith had taken 
ot only the hay but every other thing 
on the ranch that was not nailed down. 
These included a buggy, numerous farm- 
ing implements, and considerable other 
personal property. 

Olson immediately brought Smith to 
trial on a charge of grand larceny. 
Whereupon Smith produced in court a 
receipt bearing Olson’s signature, wherein 
Olson acknowledged receipt of $125 for 
the hay ‘“‘and all other personal property 
on the Thomas Slocum ranch.” The 
body of the receipt was admittedly in 
Smith’s handwriting, but the signature 
purported to be that of Olson. Smith 
asserted that Olson had given him the 
receipt in advance of the bill of sale, 
he supposed by mistake; he claimed that 
the receipt established his right to it. 

Olson denied that he had ever given 
Smith the receipt and denied that the 
signature on it was his own. Smith then 
triumphantly produced the bill of sale 
and permitted the court and jury to 
compare the signature on it with that on 
the receipt. They were unmistakably 
the same. Since Olson admitted the 
signature upon the bill of sale it was 
clear to all that the signature upon the 
receipt must be his also. 

Olson’s attorney was 
ognize the similarity of the two signa- 
tures. But instead of giving up the 
fight, he invoked, as a last resort, what 
he felt was the forlorn hope of having 
them compared by a hand-writing expert. 


Too Perfect Like eens 


When the expert made _ his report he 
showed the two signatures photographed, 
one above the other, under cross-section 
glass, which revealed their comparative 
measurements with exactitude. By this 
method he showed graphically that the 
two signatures were far more alike than 
had been supposed; that they were not 
only similar, but in nearly every measure- 
ment virtually identical. Almost every 
portion of the questioned signature 


forced to rec- 


tallied exactly in measurement with the 
corresponding portion of the admitted one. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


“No human being,” said the expert 


“ce ° . . . 
can sign his name twice with such 
similarity. It is physically impossible 


and can be demonstrated to be so by 
mathematics. There is only one way m 
which such a similarity can be obtained 
between two signatures and that is by 
tracing one from the other. The sig- 
nature on the receipt is, in my opinion, a 
forgery, traced from that on the bill of 
sale!” 

This disclosure resulted in the return 
of Olson’s property to him, and_ the 
rearrest of Smith on charges of forgery 
and perjury. 

3ut it is not always possible for the 
original of a forgery to be produced —the 
forger may have destroyed it. Besides, 
many forgers do not trace directly from 
the original, as this is likely to produce 
too labored an appearance. In avoiding 
this, however, they frequently take 
another course which leads to their be- 
trayal at the hands of the examiner of 
questioned documents. 

Edwin Kavanagh, who originally came 
from the East, had lived for many years 
in a Western town. There he 
become a recluse and confided his 
personal affairs to no one except a local 
attorney, with whom he ‘maintained a 
close friendship. Noone but the attorney 
knew anything of Kavanagh’s relatives or 
even that he had relatives with whom he 


small 


had quarreled. 

He was seen to acquire from time to 
time an aggregate of about $6000 worth 
of property in the town; but he lived so 
plainly and so aloof that no one but the 
attorney knew or suspected that he was 
the owner of a mine in the Southwest for 
which he had repeatedly been offered 
upward of $200,000. 

One day he died without having left a 
will. His attorney and former friend 
then perpetrated a forgery by which he 
gained possession of the bulk of the dead 
man’s estate without this fact becoming 
even suspected. 

He framed a fictitious will by which 
the deceased bequeathed the $6000 
worth of property which he was known 
to possess to a local church to which he 
had belonged but which he had seldom 
attended; and left “‘any residue of which 
he might die possessed,” to his old friend, 
the attorney. Since it was not believed 
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Davies, the man who signed the upper name, invariably dotted the “i” with one unbroken 


upward sweep of the pen when he finished the “s.” 
with a new and separate down-stroke 


signature, dotted the “i 


The forger, in the lower 


he had owned more than a few trifles 
beyond that which his supposed will gave 
to the church, and since the attorney had 
no interest whatever in the church, no 
particular attention was paid to the 
attorney’s connection with the will, and 
no suspicion raised which might lead to 
an investigation. 

The attorney induced two other un- 
scrupulous men to sign themselves as 
witnesses before whom the deceased had 
signed the will, by agreeing to share with 
them a portion of the spoils. 

The will was duly probated, the church 
received the property which had osten- 
sibly been bequeathed to it by its de- 
ceased member, and the attorney, with- 
out giving any hint as to the value of the 
papers constituting ownership of the 
mine, quietly had them transferred to 
his name. 

Considerable time passed, and Kav- 
anagh’s sister, who was then living in 
the West, became seriously ill under 
conditions of extreme poverty. She 
was too proud to turn to her brother, of 
whose death she had not even heard, but 
her daughter put aside her pride and 
came to the town in which he had lived 
to beg him to help her mother. She was 
told of her uncle’s death and of the 
disposition of his estate. 

“Six thousand dollars!” she exclaimed. 
“Why, whatever became of his mine in 
Arizona?” 

She had known that he possessed it 
years ago and it was because she thought 
he still owned it that she had counted 
upon his ability to aid her mother. 

The church heads heard the girl’s 
story and made an investigation. They 
discovered that the attorney was now 
owner of the mine. ‘The mysteriousness 
of this situation aroused their suspicion 
and although their institution had bene- 
fited greatly by the will, they probed 
into the will itself to see whether any- 
thing was wrong. They engaged a 
handwriting expert. 

The expert’s microscopic examination 
of Kavanagh’s supposed signature at 
once gave him important information. 
He immediately made a_ photomicro- 
graphic enlargement of it. This plainly 
showed, running alongside one of the 
ink lines of the signature, a light pencil 
line which had been invisible to the 
naked eye. 


Tracing a Tracing 


This circumstance pointed suspiciously 
to the theory that whoever had written 
the signature had first written it in pencil 
before filling it in with ink, a certain 
evidence of fraud. To make | sure, 
however, that the line was not accidental, 
the expert bleached out the ink of a 
couple of the other letters of the signa- 
ture, and revealed the pencil model over 
which they had been drawn. 

The attorney was arrested and con- 
fessed having forged the signature. The 
estate was reopened and redistributed to 
the niece and her mother, the sole living 
heirs. In recognition of the church’s 
generous aid in the affair, they insisted 
upon leaving undisturbed the property 
which it had originally obtained only 
through the attorney’s desire to conceal 
his own seizure of the bulk of the estate. 

Such traces of pencil marks, invisible 
to the naked eye, but revealed by the 

(Continued on page 52) 














Decoration by 


John Kissane 


ROM the dullness of its regeneration 

Greenvale—which as Hell Hollow 

had rioted out a fondly remem- 

bered youth—awoke one day to the 
grateful discovery that, actually, some- 
thing had happened. From the nebulous 
outer world surrounding Greenvale an un- 
known uncle ad descended on Winifred 
\ustin. Winifred was the youngest 
teacher in the Greenvale school, as well as 
the prettiest girl in town, as everyone ad- 
mitted except those with daughters of 
their own to warp their views. In spite 
of inducements offered by several of 
Greenvale’s younger citizens, she had 
chosen to earn her own living and that of 
her little sister Annette ever since the all- 
devouring shaft of the Lodestone mine, 
after swallowing Branwell Austin’s 
money, had taken his life also for good 
measure. She and Annette shared a 
dingy cottage with Miss Dimm, the 
mousey little old spinster who went out 
dressmaking by the day, though only, as 
she was careful to tell you, to Greenvale’s 
best families. The father of Miss Dimm 
had been Greenvale’s leading minister 
long ago, and an aura of gentility sur- 
rounded her in consequence. [Except for 
the aura Miss Dimm was neutral to the 
point almost of invisibility, and her pres- 
ence in the cottage was no more obtrusive 
than that of her tortoise-shell cat. 

\s far as appeared, the death of their 
parents had left Winifred and Annette 
quite alone in the world, though intimates 
of the late Mrs. Austin had heard of a lost 
sunger brother, who had vanished at 
bout the time of her marriage, after her 
imily had come to California from Ken- 
tucky. The manner of James Jordan’s 
disappearance had never been elucidated; 
whether he had been murdered, shang- 
hated or had simply cleared out, you might 
believe as you would. But Mrs. Austin, 
it was known, had lived in the vaguely 
hopeful expectation of his some day turn- 
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The 


Oost Uncle 


A Romance 
of 


the Sierra 


ingup. Now,atlast,chance, plus Annette, 
had produced from the region of fable the 
substantial reality of James Jordan. 

In a country news-sheet one day 
Annette’s eye had lighted on the eulogy of 
a prize bull, exhibited at the State Fair by 
one James Jordan, owner of the great 
Star-K Ranch ina distant county. With 
the logic of ‘her ten years she at once per- 
ceived that this must be the missing Uncle 
James. The amazing thing was that a let- 
ter, concocted in secret and with heavy 
toil, should evoke from the master of the 
Star-K a reply confirming her belief. Fur- 
ther correspondence, still strictly private, 
had passed between them, until the affair 
reached its climax in the thrilling moment 
when, with the airof a showman display- 
ing a prodigy, she ushered the newly ar- 
rived uncle into the presence of her sister 


Winifred. 
-. JORDAN was big, brown, deep- 


chested and deep-voiced, very differ- 
ent from the slender Janguid mother of 
Winifred’s memory. He appeared indeed 
quite unreasonably large as he stood in the 
door of the little living-room, taking in its 
bravely disguised shabbiness with keen 
blue eyes, which had about them the puck- 
ered lines etched by the glare of wide un- 
shaded spaces. ‘Then Winifred came to- 
ward him, uncertainly holding out her 
hand, and his gaze settled upon her like a 
bee upon a flower. But he did not offer 
the embrace she had been dreading since 
the moment, earlier in the day, of An- 
nette’s paralyzing announcement. His 
air was rather curiously hesitant and hum- 
ble as he took her hand into his strong 
clasp. 

“T am very glad to see you, Uncle 
James,” she said, all at once aware that 
she could say it truthfully. All sorts and 
conditions of uncles had arisen on her 
imagination. ‘There was no telling what 
manner of man Annette might have called 
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forth from the gulf of silence and mystery 
that had hidden James Jordan for so 
many years. 

“It certainly seems good to find I’ve 
got some folks!’ he answered, the anxious 
gravity of his face suddenly softened by 
a smile. 

Uncle James sat down after Annette 
had detached him from an embarrassing 
hat. His attire otherwise was correct as 
well as obviously expensive and new. But 
the hat, a large picturesque gray felt, was 
that of a cowman or a Kentucky colonel 

which two differing characters Uncle 
James did indeed in a sense unite. At a 
second glance you realized the impossibil- 
ity of any other headgear for Uncle James. 
He and his hat belonged. 

Winifred found as she looked at him 
that an odd tightness in her chest was re- 
laxing, that a great calm of relief and se- 
curity was taking its place. It was with 
the sense of a catastrophe narrowly, mi- 
raculously averted that she exclaimed: 

“But what a wild thing for Annette to * 
do! How could she have known! 

“Tt was a right sweet letter,” said Uncle 
James, quite missing the significance of 
her words. “Annette and I[ exchanged 
several more before I could get things in 
shape to come.” 


INIFRED discovered that the his- 

tory of the family during the years 
of his separation from it was already 
familiar to him. Annette’s chronicles 
had been elaborate. He looked gravely, 
but without obvious emotion, at the 
picture of her mother which Winifred 
showed him. 

“She certainly was a pretty woman,” 
he pronounced. ‘Then, with simplicity, 
“You are like her.” 

The beaming proprietory pride with 
which Annette hovered about him ap- 
peared to afford their new-found relative 
great support; for if Winifred had been 
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uncertain what ground, precisely, one 
took with long-lost uncles, still more did 
a just-discovered niece put him to con- 
fusion. It was like finding on your door- 
step a huge shaggy dog, which, doubtful 
of his welcome, humbly begs recognition 
and tavor, though perfectly able to swal- 
low me gulp. Yet, momentarily, 
there grew upon her the feeling of a shel- 
tering strength, of a support toward which 
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No town gossip went long unheard by 
the old negress. A day or two after James 
Jordan’s arrival she appeared hobbling up 
the path to the little house. It being a 
Saturday, Winifred was not teaching, but 
was making pies in the kitchen, where the 
old woman at once made herself at home. 

“What's dis I years, honey, “bout lil’ 
Mars’ Jim Jordan turnin’ up agin?” she 
demanded. 








Winifred repeated the now oft-told tale 
of Uncle James’s return. The old woman 
listened earnestly, now and again lifting 
her eyes from her apple-paring to turn 
them with a certain dark, secretive look 
toward the girl, who, her white arms 
bared, was deftly molding pie-crust. 

The story at an end, the negress |: 
down her knife. 

“I wants to see yo’ Uncle Jim,” she said 
authoritatively 

“PIL bring him 





little tendrils of 
her spirit be gan 
reaching out soft- 
ly. There was a 


strange comfort in 
the sight of the 
vray hat hanging in 
the little cramped 
hallway, of An- 
nette perched con- 















fidingly upon the ya 
big man’s knee. '@: 
Winifred realized SS Ais 
all at once the Uh Roky 
- Sore | Rib 
weight of the bur- Uy 
den which her AMY 
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young shoulders ys$ 
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quite suddenly, 
and she wondered 
with alarm 
whether she were 
going to weep. She 
was saved by An- 
nette’s sweetly 
shrill, small voice 
remarking: 

“Everybody will 
be wanting to 
know whatever 
made run see 
away from home, 
Uncle James.” 

He looked at her 
a long moment be- 
fore replying. 
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Unrest 
By Elizabeth Roberts 


in,” answered W in- 
ifred, wiping the 
flour from — her 
hands, “‘though he 
is several sizes too 


large for the 
kitchen.” 

“Den he sho’ 
cone growed some, 
*cause he was a 
right pooh and 


pindlin’ young one, 
was Mars’ Jim. 
You go fotch him 
in, dere’s a good 
chile.” 

Winifred found 
Uncle James in the 
garden, assisting 
Annette in the con- 
struction of rabbit- 
hutches. 

“Uncle,” she 
said, “please come 
into the house. 
Here’sold Mammy 
Hetty to see you.” 

Very deliberate- 
ly he drove another 
nal. “Mammy 
Hetty?” he said 
slowly. “I—I don’t 
think I under- 
stand.” 

Before Winifred 
could reply An- 














“Ask ’em what I want to be among the hills, the great uplifted Western hills. 
anv kid does when It’s true the little rolling hills are intimate and kind, nette broke in: 
ad nudnten tousee But somewhere, tall across the land, the everlasting giants stand— “Why, uncle, 
the world,” he said It is the moving thought of them that comes to haunt my mind. Nh eideee aiaae «a 
finally. Before the sleeping world has stirred, I'll hear some low inviting word, member Mammy 
The Jordan fam- And go to meet the summit bird along an unwalked way. Hetty — mother’s 
ily had brought And far above the emerging sun, while the first long threads of light are spun, old nurse?) Maybe 
with them from We two shall sing of the morning and the glad things of the day. I forgot to tell you 
Kentucky a_ ne- | I long to win some rugged steep where afew lone scar-healed pine trees keep, she came to Green- 
gress, born a slave, ; And where the unceasing war winds sweep the jagged summit’s length; vale too. When | 
who had been Mrs. There, clinging to a tossing tree, I'll feel the unseen tear at me, || asked her about 
Austin’s nurse. And I shall gather something of that superhuman strength. vou she said you 
This woman, tall, And in the sunset of the day, the great hill-gods will draw away, | was a limb. 
black, the jungle | All radiant in gold and gray to each trail chlamys hem, | ‘Course you re- 
: Their cyclopean quietness unmoved before my wistfulness, | member Mammy 


blood riotous in 
her veins, had fol- 
lowed her mistress 
to Greenvale, but 
instead of contin- 
uing with her in an 
ideal antebellum 
faithfulness, had 
married a Chinese 
and set upa hybrid 
establishment of 
her own. The Chinaman, forsaking his 
dusky mate, had returned at length to 
China tolay his bones inthe ancestral dust, 
and now in her old age the negress eked 
out a living by fortune-telling and other 
dubious methods, and was looked upon by 
the town generally as a somewhat myste- 
rious and sinister figure. The Austin chil- 
dren, however, had an inherited feeling of 
responsibility for Mammy Hetty, and aided 
her to the extent of their scanty means. 











Yet something in my being shall rise up and grow to them. 


| 
It's true the little rolling hills, the gentle green-clad Eastern hills, | 
Are neighborly and intimate, and I may hardly find 
Companions more serene than these—their lush content, their peaceful ease— | 

But I would be among the gods and know myself their kind | 

' 





“T certainly meant to send you word, 
Mammy Hetty,” Winifred assured her, 
“but we’ve been in such a whirl I haven’t 
had a minute. In fact, I couldn’t have 
detached Annette from him long enough 
to send her with the message.” 

“Humph! So de chile’s took a likin’ to 
him, has she? Well, folks kin change a 
whole lot, gib’em time enough. Tell yo’ 
mammy all ’bout it, honey, while I pares 
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dese yere apples for yo’. 


Hetty, Uncle 
James!” 
| “T don’t think 
| you said she was 
| in Greenvale, 
| Annette.” Uncle 
James looked 
thoughtfully at the 
hammer which he 
held in his hand. 

“She is waiting now in the kitchen,”’ 
Winifred reminded him, “very anxious to 
see you again.” 

Uncle James laid his hammer down and, 
slowly rising, followed Winifred to the 
house. 

On the threshold of the kitchen he 
paused. Beside the table sat the old ne- 
gress, her face turned expectantly to 
the door. She looked like an old spider 
waiting, waiting for some signal-pull at 
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e web of secrecy and intrigue in which 
ie lived. 

As her eyes encountered James Jordan’s 
iere Was a long moment of silence. Some 
essage passed between them, some 
oubt was solved, some question an- 
vered, some understanding reached, 

brief flash of time before Winifred 
poke. 

“Well, Mammy Hetty,” she cried gaily, 
here’s your pindlin’ young one! What 

lo you think of him?” 

[he old woman got heavily to her feet. 
“You sho’ done growed some, Mars’ 

imes,”” she said in her rich guttural, and 
james Jordan drew a long breath. 

They sat down and the old woman 

tunched into reminiscences. ‘The old 

hoie, the old times, the old people—her 
tongue ran garrulously on about them. 
\leanwhile her gaze, shrewd, quizzical, 
calculating, remained fixed on the set, 
brooding face of the man. Now and again 
she would appeal to him: 

“You sho’ remember dat, honey?” or, 
“{’se tellin’ de gospel truf *bout dis yere 
inc’dent, ain’t I, Mars’ Jim?” 

And he would answer briefly, “I expect 
so, Mammy,” or, ‘You remember it better 
than I do, I guess.” 

Winifred did not catch the rich, mali- 
cious humor of the look the old woman 
turned on him at these moments. Neither, 
when Mammy Hetty took her leave, did 
she see the glint of the gold that passed 
from the brown hand to the black. If she 
had, she would have found in it new proof 
of the generosity which one perceived more 
and more in Uncle James. She had al- 
ready been obliged to beg him to be less 
lavish with Annette. Fantastic and im- 
possible toys seemed to form the bulk 
of his baggage at the hotel. His pockets 
were the exhaustless repository of choco- 
lates. Winifred foresaw surfeit and reple- 
tion and dreary midnight sessions with 
bottle and spoon. 

Mr. Jordan, it appeared, had heard 
from his small correspondent the history 
of the mine, which, Annette had ex- 
plained, you could get heaps of money out 
of, only first you had to put it in. He had 
dabbled a little in mining, he confessed. 

“T never played in much luck though,” 
he owned rather ruefully. 


T was the evening after Mammy Hetty’s 

visit. He had been very silent all 
day. Winifred guessed that his thoughts 
were on the past—that past of which he 
never spoke, though whether its memory 
was embittered by self-blame or the rec- 
ollected harshness of others she could not 
determine. The topic of the mine, how- 
ever, seemed to touch a chord of interest. 
He questioned her about its location and 
development and she got out the old 
maps and papers which she_ hopefully 
cherished, though the shaft had long been 
the undisturbed nesting-place of rattle- 
snakes. He turned to them with a certain 
agerness. 

“Let the fever once get into your veins 
ind it’s a deal worse than whisky,” he 
aid with a half laugh. 

The old yellow papers still littered the 
table when Joe Gill made his appearance. 
\t thirteen Joe had decided to marry 
Winifred and many years of discourage- 
ment had not weakened his resolution. 
\s pertinacity rather than fervor charac- 
terized his courtship, Winifred had _ be- 
‘ome resigned, and rejected his proposals 
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placidly as part of her life’s routine. Joe 
shook hands with Mr. Jordan, looking 
him over with a slow, suspicious curi- 
osity. Joe conceived of the universe in 
general as a collection of inimical things 
and people, bent mainly on his injury and 
confusion. As a particular instance, Mr. 
Jordan presented himself to Joe as an ob- 
stacle in the path of his already protracted 
courtship. ‘The advent of a rich uncle— 
Mr. Jordan was said to be rich—might so 
turn Winifred’s head that she would be- 
come finally and forever blind to the ad- 
vantages of becoming Mrs. Joe. 

Having made a few conversational over- 
tures which were stonily received, Mr. 
Jordan leaned back in his chair and de- 
voted himself to the papers and to the 
cigar, which Winifred permitted. He was 
one of the big men, perfectly muscled and 
proportioned, who In repose fall inevit- 
ably into noble attitudes, a kind of leonine 
quiescence. Calculating his age by her 
mother’s, who had been her brother’s se- 
nior by some years, Winifred concluded 
that he must be forty. But only the 
slight grayness of his thick hair at the tem- 
ples suggested the approach of middle age. 

‘Uncle James has become quite inter- 
ested in the mine,” remarked Winifred, 
who was finding her suitor even more 
difficult to entertain than usual. 


OE GILL looked at her hard. His eyes 
faut not expressive, being indeed rather 
like a frog’s, but she was conscious that 
behind their wide stare a vague something 
stirred and awakened. 

“Any experience in mining?” he de- 
manded, addressing Mr. Jordan with 
abrupt directness. 

‘A little,” answered Uncle James, “but 
as I have been telling my niece, mostly 
unfortunate.” 

“Huh! From what I understand you’ve 
had time to do considerable many things 
since your folks last heard from you,” 
pursued Mr. Gill. 

It was Jordan’s turn to stare. His 
brows drew together. The bronzed, 
square-jawed face could look very grim. 

“You'll find it a good plan to pay very 
little attention to gossip, young man,” he 
said sternly. 

There was an ominous pause. Uncle 
James gazed at his cigar and from_be- 
neath lowered eyelids Joe g: azed at Uncle 
James. Winifred sought in vain for some 
happy interjection to bridge the gap. 

However, Uncle James seemed aware of 
the rapid fall of the social barometer and 
with an effort at tolerance he turned to 
the younger man. 

“In the section where I live we take a 
man on face value and don’t ask for the 
story of his life. Lots of trouble saved 
that way.’ 

Joe made a sound in his throat, inar- 
ticulate, aliases but to Winifred’s ear 
fraught with ironic meaning. Despite her 
desperate attempts to revive it, the con- 
versation lay down and died. After a 
series of dreadful silences her suitor at 
length rose to depart. She was so relieved 
that her conscience pricked her and to 
make amends she walked with him as far 
as the gate. 

“Has your uncle happened to mention 
why he vamoosed like he did, Winnie?” 
asked Joe as he fumbled with the latch. 

She looked at him startled. She had 
said good-night and supposed she had got 
rid of him. 
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“‘Why, n-no,” she returned uncertainly. 

“He—just ran away, | think.” 
y> 
“Just ran away—and never came back. 

A fine way to act! Let his folks worry 
about him till they died and never came 
back nor wrote nor nothing. Huh! A 
fine way to act!” 

He was gone. 


HEN she returned to the house her 

uncle was still busy with the papers. 
But he put them aside and after several 
attempts at diplomatic indirectness which 
led him nowhere, plunged abruptly into 
the subject which evidently agitated him. 
Uncle James, it appeared, had no wish to 
go back at present to the Star-K Ranch. 
He was weary of its loneliness and isola- 
tion. He had left it in the hands of a 
capable manager. Would Winifred be 
willing to burden herself with an old fel- 
low who wanted of all things a home? He 
would suggest that they go down to the 
Bay, where Annette could have advan- 
tages, only—here with much circumspec- 
tion he removed the ash from his cigar— 
there was just a chance that this matter of 
the old Lodestone might be worth looking 
into. He would get a chap up from the 
city, who would go over the property and 
pronounce on it. He himself had a little 
wad that was looking for investment and 
could employ it nicely in this way. 

“Oh, Uncle! But we must—sign some 
papers or something, so that you will have 
security for your money. “ 

He laughed. “Are you going to do me 
out of it—or will Annette? No, it’s a 
family affair. We'll just dump the money 
into the jack-pot, and if we win, all right, 
and if we lose it’s part of the game.” 

The chap from the city came and went. 
His verdict was favorable; at least there 
was a good sporting chance, Uncle James 
told Winifred. Soon Greenvale was astir 
with the news, and in the half-ruious 
hamlets back in the hills, inhabited by the 
perennially hopeful victims of the gold- 
madness, the possibilities of the old mine 
were fervidly discussed. 

On the outskirts of the town there was 
a fine old house with a great jungly 
stretch of garden on the river. It was for 
sale and Mr. Jordan bought it. Thither 
the family removed, including, to Wini- 
fred’s immense satisfaction, Miss Dimm 
and her cat. Uncle James had been noth- 
ing short of insistent in his invitation to 
Miss Dimm to accompany them. You 
would have thought, almost, that they 
couldn’t move from the cottage without 
her. To Winifred it was a new proof of 
his unmatched generosity and big-heart- 
edness. As to Miss Dimm, Uncle James 
occupied much more nearly the position 
of a patron saint in her devoted thoughts 
than her Presbyterian father would have 
approved. 

It was a solidly built, spacious old 
house, with a sort of ancestral dignity 
about it. Its big, cool, high-ceiled rooms 
were filled with ponderous mahogany 
which had made the historic voyage 
round the horn. Afterthe forlorn little cot- 
tage, where the paper peeled mangily from 
the walls despite one’s best efforts with 
the paste-pot, and the front porch sagged 
with a senile and decrepit air, marble 
halls could not have seemed to Winifred 
more majestic. She felt very small and 
inadequate as she tried not to cower be- 
fore the impassive Japanese servant, and 

(Continued on page 56) 











E. B. Fish, silver-tongued orator of the Pacific Northwest, is 


a Billy Sunday in action. 


and he has sacrificed a good job to preach 


URING the war he stood at the 
side of a 36-inch planer in an 
Everett, Washington, shop, a 
humble machinist turning out 
sheet after sheet of vessels’ sides that were 
to carry the men and guns across the sea. 
Today E. B. Fish, thirty-five years old, 
is steadily winning fame on the Pacific 
Coast as a second Billy Sunday and 
champion of the cause of Americanism. 
Speaking from  rostrums before city 
organizations, from stumps in_ logging 
camps and pier butts on water fronts, he 
spreads the doctrine of Americanism. 
Fish was hard at work in May, 1918. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation’s de- 
mands were severe and the men were 
hard pressed to turn out the steel ship 
sides. He was getting a large wage and 
time-and-a-half for overtime. In fact, 
one of the machinists in that shop w: as 
drawing a greater salary than the firm’s 
general manager. 
Radical labor leaders in Everett called 
a strike. Fish wouldn’t go out and they 
threatened his life. When he left the 
shop late at night for home he carried a 


gun in his hand, ready for immediate 
defense. He couldn’t see justice in the 
men’s demands. They had struck for 


double time for overtime. 

“The strike was unauthorized by the 
international officers,” Fish says. “I 
couldn’t figure out the justice of the play 
when I thought of the soldiers over there 
in the trenches drawing thirty dollars a 
month, their lives jeopardized, no eight- 
hour limitation governing their fighting. 
I could see that the best I could do to 
help lick the kaiser was to work at my 
craft at the highest wage it ever had 
received. It looked pretty soft to me!” 

So the machinist drew up a petition, 
not realizing at the time the importance 
of one of the paragraphs. He felt that 
his own personal liberty was threatened, 
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His message is Americanism 


Interesting 








that his home was men- 
aced by the attitude of 
the strikers. Part of the 
document read: 

“We petition the au- 
thorities of the law to see 
to it that every citizen, na- 
tive or foreign born, shall 
be protected in exercising 
his constitutional preroga- 
tives; that whether he 
be union or non-union, 
black or white, he shall 
have the right to say how, 
when and where he shall 
work without fear of in- 
timidation.” 

It was this that brought 
the machinist into almost 
instant fame. He circu- 
lated the petition in his 
own shop, but within a 
few days it was spread 
broadcast in the State of 
Washington and through- 





out the United States. 
Calls came for him to take 
the platform and _ talk. 


Feeling it his duty, he laid 
aside his grease-thickened 
overalls, donned his union button and 
started out. For months he has preached 
\merica :nism on the Pacific Coast. Wher- 


ever there is any trace of revolutionary 
radicalism he goes after it. 
Fish tells an inte resting story of the 


influence of his talk in one logging camp: 
“When I had finished I could see a man 
virtually fighting his way through the 
crowd to the box where I stood. He 
looked the part all right. One of the 
fellows nudged me and said, ‘Look out! 
He’s the worst wobbly around here.’ 
“The fellow stopped when he neared 
me. I prepared myself for the attack, 
but he grasped my hand, with the other 


took his I. W. W. card from his pocket 
and tore it to pieces. Then he said, 
deeply moved, “Thank God [Tm an 


American now!” 

Fish is no respecter of persons. He 
is a union man, but if the union is wrong 
He declares that some 
employers “are a damn long way from 
being American, and are doing more to 
make Bolsheviks than some of the worst 
radicals.” He has contracted with a 
Chautauqua — and will speak in 
every large city of the United States. 
The substance of his message 1s expressed 
in the following extract: 

“Be an American from the soles of 
your shoes to the hair on the top of your 
head and you will be happy, you will be 
prosperous, and Bolshevism will die.” 

ExvMer Lioyp TERRILL, 


uU OU 
WENTY-FIVE acres of violets lying 
on the sunny hill-slopes of California 
are the realization of a woman’s ambition 
and the result of her hard labor. She has 
followed the plow, used the cultivator, 
superintended the digging of wells, bent 
all day over the bushes picking blossoms 
and carried them to market. But Mrs. 


he Says SO. 


E. R. Darbee smiles as she tells about it. 
She doesn’t have to do the hard work 
herself any more. Rosy-cheeked and 
cheerful, she tends her flower shop in 
San Francisco and employs men to care 
for the violet ‘‘ranch.” But she still 
believes in hard work when there is hope 
behind it. 

Mrs. Darbee’s husband died when she 
Was nine teen. There were small brothers 
and sisters in the home she had left as a 
bride and she felt it would not be right 
to go back—she must support herself. 
She had often admired the violets in the 
florist’s window down the street and 
because those growing in her own yard 
were larger and deeper in color she picked 
several bunches and carried them to the 
shop. The florist asked her to bring 
more. Then and there she decided to 
grow violets for a living. Knowing that 
the cool, foggy weather and sandy soil 
of the region south of San Francisco 
known as “down the Peninsula” were 
adapted to violet culture she sold her 
little home in Oakland and with the 

$800 in bz ink hunted a location, secured a 
five-y ears’ lease on a tract equal to four 
city blocks and took board and room in a 
laborer’s family nearby. It was early 
spring, the hills were green and covered 














Mrs. E. R. Darbee started a violet “ranch” 
with hard luck, hard work and a borrowed 
horse. She now ships in season $200 worth of 


violets daily and tends her own city shop 


Beas: 
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vith wild flowers, and for that reason 
Irs. Darbee forgot about a water supply. 
he soon found out her mistake. In 
California one cannot depend on Nature 
to give drink to thirsty flowers. The 
nly solution was to dig a well. She 
estimates that some thirty-five different, 
men shoveled dirt for her three wells—for 
three had to be dug before there was any 
ign of water. Then came the expense 
f a windmill and the erecting of a small 
three-room house. The $800 was ex- 
hausted, but the plants had been brought 
from Oakland, more were added and 
Virs. Darbee felt she had settled down to 
« rancher’s life—when the well went dry. 

However, some of the violets were 
ready for market. Plants started in 
\pril bloom the following September. 
Mrs. Darbee had already begun to carry 
baskets of violets to the city daily. 
Deciding not to experiment further with 
wells, she took a new location within half 
a mile with water supply assured, for- 
feiting her lease, windmill and_ house. 
The only thing she took to the new five 
acres, which she rented for $25 a month, 
was a borrowed horse. An Italian boy 
was hired. Again the plants were trans- 
ferred. She kept on working, borrowing 
and getting credit for the absclute 




















Eastman Jacobs, a high-school lad, wanted a 

telescope. With crude tools and infinite patience 

he made one, even grinding the lens. Now he 
gets exccllent discs of Mars and Jupiter 


necessities of life. But 
when the flowers bloomed 
she cashed in on_ her 
labor. There was enough 
money for a tripto Europe, 
so she went, leaving the 
ranch in charge of three 
men, and after taking her 
basket of violets to San 
Francisco as usual one 
morning, boarded a train 
eastward. 

The Christian Endeavor 
Societies of the world 
were to have a convention 
in London, and one of the 
side issues was a trip to 
France, Holland, Italy and 
back to Boston, all for 
$500. Mrs. Darbee put 
$1000 in bank and spent 
her other $500 for a ticket. 
In Chicago, New York and 
Boston she visited flcrists 
and gave glowing accounts 
of her violets to incredu- 
Jous listeners. To prove 
that she was telling the 
truth she later sent them 
samples, packed to insure 
freshness. Promptly came orders from the 

eastern florists, increasing until shipping 

orders overtopped home orders. Every 
day she took from fifty to sixty dozen 
bunches to San Francisco, which she sold 
for from seventy-five cents to a dollar a 
dozen bunches and every day sent ship- 
ments to eastern markets at three dollars 
a dozen bunches. 

Soon after returning from abroad Mrs. 
Darbee made an important discovery: 
one of the plants had blooms of gigantic 
size that were superior in color and per- 
fume. She mothered this bunch care- 
fully, separating, transplanting, perfect- 
ing the growth. Today violets originat- 
ing from. it sell in New York at holiday 
time for six dollars a bunch. They are 
the California Giants. 

U ndoubtedly, Mrs. Darbee has handle d 
more violets than any other woman in the 
world. She says: “The bigness of my 
business today, I believe, is due to my 
trip to the East and abroad. It opened 
my eyes to the bigness of the world’s 
business, and I wanted to have a part in 
it. If I had remained at home, I might 
have been content to continue carrying 
a daily basket to the city. During the 
season I ship $200 worth of violets every 
day to regular customers throughout the 
country. It is the broader vision that 
makes us attempt the bigger things.” 

MayBEL SHERMAN 


U Uv 
rd eg ee JACOBS, seventeen years 


old, a high-school student of Greeley, 
Colorado, wanted to study the stars 
through his own instrument. When he 
learned that the lens alone would cost a 
thousand dollars he undertook the task of 
buying the materials and making his own 
telescope. The job took several months 

persistent effort. The only help he 
ot was on the tube, made of tin and 





Miss Elisabeth Johnson, the only woman with a permanent 


rating as a joiner in the United States Navy, is an 
expert in the yards at Bremerton, Washington 


soldered by a mechanic. He rather 
regrets this circumstance, says he could 
as well have used an odd piece of stove- 
pipe and then be able to say he did every 
bit of the work. 

Nice calculation was required for the 
mounting of the tube, which operates 
perfectly, following the course of a planet 
through the heavens. The balance or 
counter-weight to keep the tube tilted 
always parallel to the axis of the earth, 
the base or mounting, are seen in the 
illustration, but inside the tube is the 
apparatus to direct the image of the 
planet to the eye-piece—and that precious 
essential part, most difficult of all to 
achieve, the mirror lens, the grinding of 
which required three months of patient 
toil. Few of us realize the labor of 
rubbing down a six-inch circle of thick 
glass to form a hollow which cannot vary 
the thousandth part of an inch from the 
perfect sphere. ‘he grinding was accom- 
plished by rubbing together two pieces of 
glass with powdered emery between. 
‘The outside of one glass circle was rubbed 
on the inside of the other, so that as the 
surface of the one was worn off on the 
inside, the other was worn off on the out- 
side, one piece growing concave as the 
other became convex. When the perfect 
form was obtained, the emery was re- 
placed with rouge and pitch for polishing. 

After making his lens as perfect as he 
could, Eastman covered it with water and 
allowed the sun’s rays to fall on it and be 
reflected to a wall exactly six feet away, 
as he was grinding to a six- -foot focus. 
When he finally succeeded in making 
sure that the smallest point of the re- 
flection was exactly six feet from the lens, 
he considered the focus right. He says 
the sun’s rays showed him whether his 
convexity and concavity were perfectly 
even, by the sharpness of the reflection 
to a fine point. The lack of professional 
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Reader. meet “Vive la France’—she is a wonderfully interesting and important Westerner 


because she is the world’s champion cow, and the only cow to hold three world’s records 


at one time. 


instruments to work with Was the cause 


of his consuming so much time. ‘To test 
the polish he admitted light through a 
pin-hole and let the shadow of a knife- 
blade fall on the lens. Any inequality in 
curves left in polishing would show up in 
the shadows. 

The telescope gets discs of Mars and 
Jupiter and sees the moons of Jupiter. 
Its magnifying power is from 100 to 300, 
depending on the eye-piece employed. 

Eastman reads everything to which he 
can gain access on astronomical subjects. 
In his mechanical work he had no advice 
except that of Professor Abbott of the 
State Teachers’ College, who pronounces 
the lens a remarkable achievement. 
he lad ts the pride of his home town and 
delights in tackling difficult enterprises. 
For example, when the State Motor-boat 
Club was to have a race on a lake, he 
tinkered with a broken-down power-boat 
that nobody else would have thought 
had a chance, and the boat actually won 
the race over all its fine rivals. The 
boy never asks for instruments” or 
materials to experiment with, using only 
what he can pick up here and there. 

Loutse F. Gauss. 


UU U 
ISS ELISABETH JOHNSON, the 


only woman with a_ permanent 
rating as a joiner in the United States 
Navy, employed in the Navy Yards at 
Bremerton, Washington, told me_ the 
following story of how she came to enter 
upon this career: “Seventeen years ago 
] landed in America from Sweden. 
Calamity had come to my family in the 
death of my parents and the loss of two 


brothers by drowning, and I could not 
endure to remain in the changed cir- 
cumstances of home. Having taught 


Sloyd work, here called manual training, 
I expected to get a job, but certain 
technicalities of method prevented, so 


Her owner, Ovid Pickard, is also her worshiper. 


Both are Oregonians 


I went into institutional work and when 
War came was at a boys’ parental school 
near Seattle. Having taken out citizen’s 
papers several years before, I wanted to 
help my foster-country. I knitted in- 
numerable socks, studied civil service 
examinations and passed them. It didn’t 
seem right that a strong woman like me 
should do nothing more useful than knit. 

“One day I was visiting in — merton 


and walked round to the Navy Yard 
entrance. Visitors weren’t allowed in- 
side. I talked with the guard and told 
him what I could do. He said, “Why 
don’t you go into the office there and 
tell them what you have told me?” I 
went, and when I came out I was sO 
a badge. Iwasa joiner’s he Iper! 

“T worked for eight months, and it 
was real work. Then I was given a 
teraporary rating as a joiner. I filed an 


application for a permanent rating. ‘This 
was in the form of an examination and 
Was passed upon and graded; I think I 
stood about eighteen points above the 
passing mark. On the ninth of last 
August I received my rating as a_per- 
manent joiner. On the same day I 
received a post-office call, but I did not 
care so much about that. It was my 


great day. I had served Uncle Sam and 
had the official reward.” 

“Uncle Sam isn’t employing 
of us now and perhaps after a while he 
won't need me. I still want to teach 
manual training and I have two ratings 
now that ought to count—I am a 
joiner in the United States Navy and | 
believe I have shown that I am one 
hundred per cent American.’ 


PeH. 


so many 


Raric. 
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iW you know anything at all about the 
dairy industry you have heard of 
“Vive la France’ and her owners, Ovid 
and Elzy Pickard. “Vive la France” is the 






world’s champio: 


cow. She ts not 
only the best cow Ii 
Oregon, the be 
cOW in the entil 
United States, bur 
she 1s the best 
the world. Her ot 
hcial record 
31.64 pounds 
butter fat in on 
year to know just 





butter this means add seven- 
Her yield of butter in one 
is 1207 pounds, She produced mor 
butter fat as a two-year-old than any 
othe of any breed, repeating the 
ee ince as a_ three-year-old and 

cain as a four-year-old; is the only cow 
o of any breed to make two world’s records 
for two years in succession and, ot 
course, the only cow of any breed to hold 
three world’s records at one time. 

At the stall of “Vive la France” in the 
State Fair grounds at Salem, Oregon, | 
small middle-aged man sitting 
beside her, looking at her almost with 
the eyes of a worshiper. ‘The admiration 
was mutual, for she frequently turned to 
her owner and licked his hand. She is 
a fawn- colored Jersey with brown eyes. 


how much 


“teen per cent, 


yeal 


COW 


Saw a 


“When did [ come to Oregon?” said 
Ovid Pickard, repeating my question. 


“I have always been here. My parents, 
pioneers, died when I was six years old. 
There were thirteen of us children. 1 
started out for myself when I was thirteen 
years old, with fifty cents capital; got a 
job at eighteen dollars a month working 
in the field all day, then milking the cows, 
cleaning the stable and doing the 
chores. But I loved cows and soon got 
a job in adairy. When I was a young 
man I figured that I would find the 
right girl and get married, but if you 
are working sixteen hours a day you 
don’t get much time to hunt for the 
right girl, so I never found her. Elzy, 
my brother, is in the same fix, both old 
bachelors. I had a farm for awhile at 
Ashland but sold pers Jerseys were low 
in those days. You could pick ’em up 
at most any price. I bought four 
registered cows for fifty dollars each and 
scandalized my neighbors by paying 
$300 for a registered two-year-old cow. 
Then I bought my partner out and took 
my brother in as partner. I was always 
scouting round looking for good 
I visited Mark Hurlburt’s farm near 
Albany. He had a young bull called 
‘Golden Glow’s Chief.” I kept after 
Hurlburt for years, asking him to set a 
price on that bull. W hen he was seven 
years old I got him. No, I don’t con- 
sider I bought him—I found him—for 
Hurlburt only asked $150. Ina year I] 
could have got $5000 for him and in five 
years refused $10,000. 
“In feeding a cow I give plenty of 
variety—kale, dried beet pulp, ground 
oats, bran, oil meal, cotton-seed meal and 
cocoanut meal, but the thing that pro- 
duces abundant milk is the cow’s love 
for the one who handles her. There is 
no more affectionate animal if treated 
right than a Jersey. You can’t get a cow 
to love you unless you have real affection 
for her. If you talk in an excited voice 
or get angry it affects her milk production. 
Kindness to her pays in dollars and cents. 
Frep Lock ey. 
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Man and His Ways 
Drawn by W3ll James 


Our cowboy artist has won expert recognition. Enos A. Mills. author of “The Grizzly” and “Wild Life in the Rockies,” wrote to 
Mr. James the other day, saying: “Congratulations on the excellent sketches you are making for Sunset. 


You certainly put the real outdoors into your stuff" 








Mauna Loa on a Spree 
A Close-U$ View of the World's Greatest Volcano 


T 2:45 on the morning of 

Monday, September 

29, I919, the greatest 

volcano in all the world 

went upon a sudden and almost unex- 
pected rampage. 

Now, Mauna Loa, as most people know, 
is not only the greatest active volcano in 
the world, but is also the largest island 
mountain mass in the universe, its vast 
bulk rearing itself to a height of almost 
fourteen thousand feet above the blue 
Pacific which washes the shores of Hawaii. 
Mauna Loa has always been considered a 
gentlemen among volcanoes in that it has 
always given ample warning of any un- 
toward happening. 

Solstice and equinox are the most favor- 
able times for volcanic happenings. The 
condition of affairs at the neighboring 
volcano of Kilauea at the time of the 
September equinox seemed to presage 
a possibility of great activity of the fire- 
lakes, but not until heavy earthquakes 
took place on September 18th did it ap- 
pear likely that anything would happen 
at Mauna Loa. E arthquakes in the 
neighborhood of great active volcanoes are 
generally a sign that the volcano wants to 
get something off its chest, as it were; 
there was thus some 
reason for the appear- 
ance of a chocolate col- 
ored, mushroom-shaped 
cloud of volcanic fume 
above the shoulder of 
the mighty mountain. 
As night fell, this cloud 
became brilliantly illum- 
ined from belew, but 
the glow rapidly died 
out, and by midnight all 
was quiet and normal 
again. 

That, however, is the 
habit of Mauna Loa, 
and, believing that it 
was the first preliminary 
canter, the watchers at 
the Observatory on Ki- 
lauea’s brink became 
even more attentive. 

They had not long to 
wait. The sky above 
the mountain flank be- 
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its own main stream, burning out 
the roots of the trees, so that 
they crashed down even before 
they were overrun by the surging 
torrent of flame and gas. 

One might tell also of how, within a 
very few hours after the first sign of the 
outbreak, the torrent had cut the Govern- 
ment road in a stream 800 feet in width, 
and plunging down through the dense 
tropical forest below, hurled itself in a 
mighty cataract, amid the crash of ter- 
rific explosions, over a cliff into the sea. 


NE might tell of many strange hap- 
penings: of how the sea itself boiled 
and seethed for hundreds of yards round; 
of how great submarine explosions took 
place every few moments and geysers of 
spray and huge fragments of coral rock 
were hurled violently from the deep; 
of how countless fish were caught by the 
heated waters, and floated to the surface, 
dead, already partially cooked. And here 
is another strange thing: for among those 
fish were specimens never before seen by 
even the oldest of the Hawaiian fishermen; 
specimens unknown in the famous collec- 
tion of rainbow-colored fish in Honolulu. 
One might tell of a Chinaman, whose 
small ranch was threat- 
ened by a branch of the 
great flow. He got down 
on his knees and prayed 
fervently to the goddess 


Pele that she would 
avert her wrath from 
him. Pele heard, and the 


flow was stayed within a 
few yards of the man’s 
homestead. Another 
rancher rushed ahead of 
the flow to crank his 
automobile, so that he 


might dash for safety. 
The lava invaded his 


garage, licked up the car, 
and then stopped short, 
doing no further damage 
to the ranch. A_ large 
lumber yard, with a val- 
uable mill, was saved by 
a rock which turned the 
course of the flow sufh- 
ciently to keep it clear. 


came suddenly illumined lhe oo of : 
ith a savage glare; : large and beautifu 
with a savage glare; a A portion of the river of orange-colored lava flowing down to the sea. Se : 
moment later, although gel ane aie , piesa mountain home fled in 
fully eighty miles dis- Above: One of the forty or fifty lava fountains, two undre terror through the awful 
tant, two columns of fire feet in height, whose bellow was heard twelve miles away night wW hen they saw 
the torrent headed 


could be distinctly seen, 
and five minutes later it was abundantly 
evident that this ttme Mauna Loa meant 
big business and that a lava flow of 
great magnitude was already in progress. 
Then ensued a hurried scrambling into 
automobiles, and the Observatory party 
started off upon the long drive to the 
nearest point of access. The thrills of a 
lifetime were crowded into a few terrific 
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days, and many stories might be written 
concerning them. 

One might relate how the mighty river 
of molten rock, roaring down the moun- 
tain side in a torrent upwards of a mile 
wide, attacked a great koa forest that 
barred its path. In the twinkling of an 
eye that forest had disappeared, for the 
lava actually ran underground ahead of 


straight toward them. They returned 
next day to find that it had swept by and 
left the house unharmed. Again they 
were forced to fly from the approach of 
another flow, and again they were spared. 
Therefore they argued that they were safe 
and returned once more, their minds at 
rest. That house now rests under thou- 
sands of tons of red-hot rock. Such are 
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Mauna Loa on a Spree: 


the vagaries of Pele. One might tell 
of bow the main torrent built its 
own banks as it roared downward. 
Scientists will understand my meaning 
when I explain that the outer fringes 
of the river, cooling quickly, served 
to dam back the main stream within 
a regular channel. And these banks 
attained a height of from forty to fifty 
feet, some 800 feet apart, while the terri- 
ble torrent roared onward between them 
on its way to the sea twenty miles away. 


CY might tell of even more extraor- 
dinary things, but it will be better, 
perhaps, to select one particular phase of 
the eruption and personally conduct a 
prey to the actual point of outbreak, 
high up on the mountain slope above. 

Ahead of us lies another of the inter- 
minable ridges up which we have been 
toiling since “day break. The ridge itself is 
surmounted by a row of ancient and 
blackened cones, the scources of age-old 
lava flows, over whose ribbed and crev- 
assed surfaces we are slowly making our 
way. The air is thin at this elevation, for 
we are now some 8000 feet above the sea, 
but it is breathable even though strongly 
impregnated with sulphur fumes. 

We climb the steep ridge and reach the 
base of one of the cones, and here we are 
smitten into silence and find ourselves 
crouching in sudden awe and terror, for 
we have come upon the very womb of 
Mother Nature and her birth-agonies are 
bared before us. 

A scant half mile away from us there 
lies a broad plateau on the mountain side, 
and in the midst of this plateau there is 
a great lake. But this lake is a lake of 


molten fire, torn asunder and riven into 
whirling billows which dash furiously up- 
ward and from side to side. The great 
rapids below Niagara are perhaps the 
nearest comparison to it, but this is fire 
and not water, and the sound of it is be- 
yond all description, for we can not even 
hear ourselves shout. 

From this vast lake there rise terrible 
fountains indeed, fountains of fire many 
hundreds of feet in diameter, roaring up- 
ward in Satanic glee, screaming in their 
wrath as they hurl mighty boulders of in- 
candescent rock fully 350 feet into the air. 

The upward hurling of these gigantic 
boulders is continuous: there is no cessa- 
tion whatever, it is an incessant stream; 
but while they rise as though shot from a 
gun, they fall comparatively slowly. We 

can only conjecture from this that they 
are of some pumice substance and there- 
fore comparatively light, or else it may be 
that their fall is delayed by the tremen- 
dous uprush of gas from that vast vent. 

Away at the southern end of the roaring 
bellowing lake the lava is flowing rapidly 
outward and down the mountain side. We 
can follow its course clearly for a couple 
of miles, but then it slides over a steep 
ridge, and plunges down the reverse side, 
out of sight. Far beneath us clouds of 
smoke mark its course through the forest, 
while farther still, a billowing pillar of 
cloud indicates! that it has reached the 
sea twenty miles away. 

All this is so feeble, but no language can 
be found to describe Mauna Loa in a rage. 
I would it were possible to paint in cun- 
ning words the uproar; the trembling of 
the tortured earth; the appalling heat; 
the fighting of the mighty mountain 
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against the upwelling of the interior of the 
world; the helpless feeling that overcomes 
man when he dares to thus venture into 
the workshop of God Himself; his utter 
inability to even pray that his miserable 
life may be spared; and with it all, his 
wonder that he has been privileged to 
witness such a spectacle. Hour after 
hour we watch, but rapidly approaching 
night warns us to look for safer quarters, 
and we retrace our steps to where the 
faithful mules await us. 


UCH remains to be written: of 
how we camp, and return to the 
scene next day; of how we find another 
lake of fre and fountainings, new-born, 
higher up the mountain; of how we 
witness the surface of the earth split 
open, and a great cone building within 
half a mile of where we stand, trem- 
bling and afraid, yet daring to remain 
because we fear to go; of how, before we 
finally leave the scene, five great cones, 
each with their individual ‘ava flows. 
are in operation; of how we return 
to civilization looking like hoboes, with 
the growth and dirt of days encasing 
us; of how we tell our adventures to ad- 
miring throngs and pose as heroes to all. 
We are strangely humbled within our 
hearts. We feel as Moses of old must 
have felt when he ascended the mountain 
and dared the earthquake and fire, to win 
to the still small Voice at the end. For 
we have seen the creation of the world, 
new world, with the destruction of an old 
one; we have seen how God Himself per- 
forms His wondrous works, and no man 
can see these things and not be humbled 
and afraid. 





The Alibi 


A Dramatic Short Story 


HE train sped out of the 
tunnel and the light ran 
back, seat by seat over 
the day coach. 

‘Two men sitting together in the 
middle of the car were watching each 
other when the light shaft touched them. 
They looked away at once and the smaller 
man next the window laughed shortly. 
Then he ran the fingers of ‘his left hand 
through his hair; his right hand lay on the 
seat beside him, linked with steel to the 
left hand of the other. 

The train rushed on and covered miles 
of chill drab harvested fields _ before 
either spoke. Then the man by the win- 
dow moved restlessly. 

“T say it’s bad,” he exclaimed, “when a 
fellow like me is rounded up by one of 
your sort. I’m a gentleman. More than 
that, I’m a scholar. Taught languages 
once —you’d like to know the name of the 
college—and then you pick me up and chain 
me to you. What for? Nothing at all.” 

_There was no answer. He shifted and 
his eyes shot, a quick glance. His face 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Author of: The High Cost, ete. 


was purple-black with a three days’ 
beard; his lips were very red and loose and 
fell apart when he was silent, the under 
one a bit projected; his free hand, moving 
back and forth from knee to mouth to 
window and back again, had tapering 
fingers and thick firm skin. 

He looked up at the red face and round 
head topping the bulky body that 
crowded the seat beside him. 

“Deputy Sheriff of Cosco county,” he 
said with a slight smile. 

“The same.” 

“And you think you have made a big 
catch.” 

“Well, I got what I come after.” 

“You could have had a dozen other 
men who had run off cattle.” 

“That so?” 

“And sold liquor.” 

“That so?” 


*‘And—broken some of the 
commandments.” 

“Mebbe.” 

“But you picked on me. 
work.” 

The officer unbuttoned his coat and 
settled himself more comfortably. 

“How about the little Murdock girl?” 
he asked casually. 

“What girl?” 

“Killed.” 

“T don’t know anything about it. I 
have n’t he ard. ; 

“That so?” 

Again silence fell between them. Then 
it was the officer who spoke. 

“Didn’t know ol’ Murdock, then? 

The other man glanced at him. 

“Why-er-yes. I know the old man. 
He’s kept the store. Yes, | know Murdock 
but I didn’t know he had a girl.” 

“Had three of ’em. Two twins—an’ 
another. Little slim things, brown, bare- 
legged, like wild creatures themselves, 
a’most. Well, he’s on’y got two now. 
An’ so I come out.” 


Coarse 
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it must have been while 1 was up 
country. Queer I didn’t hear of it 
though.” 
“Yes, twas. They was all talkin’ of it.” 
The train slowed and stopped at a 
station. [he man by the window leaned 
with his face to the glass to peer out. 
l here was a house and there was a wind- 
ing, winding road up over the mountain 
side. It disappeared where the forest was 
thick—a wild, free road He looked 
back into the car—looked front and to the 
rear; met the eyes beside him and sat 
back. ‘The muscles in his throat tightened 
and he swallowed hard. ‘The train moved 
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tellin’ what she seen. So I’m out for a 
big thing. An’, believe me, there’s some- 
thin’ comin’ to him.” 


The other man was silent. 

‘The train was slowing again and far off 
against the horizon there lay a smudge of 
smoke and cloud—cloud and smoke and 
the faint pencil marks that meant the 
chimneys and spires of a city. 

The sheriff jerked his thumb. 
there in a half hour.” 

The train stopped at the junction and 
there was the bustle of arriving and de- 
parting passengers. ‘The man by the 
window looked at the smudge ahead. He 
leaned forward and rubbed the palm of 
his free hand back and forth on the top 


“We'll be 


I’ve got a wad of money 
I’ve got a wad here in ‘ny 


I’m innocent. 
in the bank. 


clothes. It’s yours for a half chance at 
the station. he a half chance. Shoot 
at me. Do anything to make yourself 


safe. Here—” 
He ran his hand into his breast poc!.et 
and brought it out full of bills. “Here. 


There’s ten times this in the bank. [| 
Give me one chance at the 


don’t want it. 
station, man—give—I’m_ innocent of 
what you think. I swear it. Take this!” 


“Oh, I dunno,” said the sheriff glancing 
—— 

“Take it. Take it! Justa lo 
Don’t put down a poor devil who is inn 
cent. Just let loose that iron a bit. wy a 
poor dog off, Sheriff, be- 
cause I’m innocent of 
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again. 
The officer crossed his heavy legs 
and eased his shackled 
arm. ugo—Ded-nec—noed 
“Y-e-e-s,” he — said 
thoughtfully. “I went 


out because o’ that there 
little girl o’ Murdock’s. 
In fac’ 1 was the man 
who found her. ‘They’d 
been lookin’ for her two 


days. Y-e-e-s, it’s queer 
ye didn’t hear.” 
“Well, I didn’t.” 


“T jes’ run on that old 


| without knowin’ 


house 
it were there. Seems as 
if them livin’ in that 


region oughter’a’ known 
—oughter ’a’ thought 0’ 
goin’ there. But it’s 
surprisin’ how little some 
folks uses their brains 
when a emergency comes 
along.” 

“Oratany other time,” 


C 
E 
E 
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said the man by _ the 
window quickly. “That 
is what I was. telling 


you. I am here because 
of the stupidity of peo- 
ple. I was gong to tell 
you—" 

“IT was goin’ to tell you 





: 
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Up the Trail 


By Hazel Hall 


Far up the trail there stands a hut; 
It has the look of housing sin, 

With two high windows boarded shut, 
And one low door knocked in. 


And there the silence seems aware 
Of its own hush: 

Away, as though they might see there 
Evil they once had seen. 


the fir trees lean 


What signs of life were left within 
Wild things and winds cleaned long ago, 

But what they were and what the sin, 
No one will ever know. 


what you think.” 

The sheriff looked 
the door and hesitated. 

“J dunno. I never 
done a thing like this 
an’ if ye was the man | 
thought, I wouldn’t con- 
sider it a minute.” 

“Of course not. But 
I’m not the man. I 
never saw the girl. | 
can prove it. I’m inno- 
cent—” 

He stopped suddenly, 
for down the swaying car 
came a slim little girl, 
touching the tops of the 
seats delicately as she 
came. Her small face 
was raised, her slight 
brown throat was bare, 
her eyes were wide and 
wondering—yellow hair 
blowing and a pink bow 
up-standing . 


The sheriff was 
wrenched up by _ the 
strain on his  fettered 


wrist. The other man 
was gripping the back of 
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the seat ahead with both 





about findin’ this here 
girl. I gotoff thetrainand 
there was ol’ man Murdock cryin’ like a 
baby. Part grief and part whiskey. An’ 
they was a crowd o’ men who said they’d 
searched the mountains all over. I 
headed ’em, and the firs’ night | see this 
cabin back in the woods, on’y one side 
o’ it up, roof hangin’ down tent-like, an’ 
I says, ‘Been there?’ an’ they says they 
have. Lied. But I went over there 
m’self anyway. I allers look at things 
m’self, when I’m on a job an’ there— 
behin’ the house—little thing, with her 
face in the light—yaller hair and a pink 
bow standin’ up—’ 

“God!” whipped in the man by the 
window. “What are you giving me that 
picture of horror for?) What are you try- 
ing to do? Work some confession out of 
me? I tell you I never heard of this thing 
and if I had your bungling methods 
wouldn’t catch me. I tell you I don’t 
know anything about it. If you are after 
me for that, you are w rong.’ 

‘“—valler_ hair an’ a pink bow,” re- 
peated the officer. “Ye see, they’s been 
a little too much o’ this movie rough stuff 
goin’ on; this aint no wild West no more, 
an’ we was all after this man. She must 
’a’ run on him, accident- like, where he 
was hidin’—her pail o’ berries was lyin’ 
there. It don’ take much stranglin’ to 
keep a little girl from goin’ back and 


of the seat in front of him; again the 
muscles in his throat swelled and grew 
taut; there was a movement of his shoe 
soles on the floor; his knees quivered. 

The train moved again. There would 
be no more stops. 


HE man by the window propped his 
head on his free hand and stared out. 

Some far-off lights were pricking through 
the coming dusk. The officer took his 
gaze from his companion and _ looked 
eagerly ahead. A man, a newcomer, 
passed down the aisle and a flash of un- 
derstanding crossed between the two. 
The man by the window did not see. 

Presently he lifted his head and looked 
round. 

“Did you say we would be there in half 
an hour?” 

“Yes. About that.” Silence again. 

“Look here, Sheriff,” said the prisoner 
suddenly. “I swear to you that you have 
the wrong man. Ali you can get on me, 
I swear, are little things that won’t bring 
you any glory. You can’t push the other 
thing on me. can prove an alibi. I 
don’t know a thing about it. Now, look 
here—why not give a poor chap a chance 
and lose nothing yourself?” 

The sheriff met his gaze inquiringly. 

“You can’t stick me for this, because 


SSS ST 
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hands, his red lips were 
spread apart, his eyes were staring. 

“That! That!” It was a strange, 
thick noise that was hardly speech. 
“That!” 

“What?” said the sheriff. 

matter, man?” 

“The girl—there—"’ 

“What girl? They’s no girl here.” 

She was standing then, close to the 
seat, watching them. 

“No—no girl?” 


‘‘What’s the 


“No. They’s no one here. What’s the 
matter of yer Cut that out. Folks is 
lookin’ at ye. 


Some passengers had risen and were 
craning their necks. 

The man by the window looked again, 
shielded his eyes from the sight of the girl 
there. 

“No girl.” he repeated. “No girl. Just 
nerves—I’ll hold them—I won’t let go. 
No girl there—but I see her—as she was— 
Oh, my good God! I see her as she was!” 

His swollen lips were wide. He sank 
to the floor between the seats. 

The sheriff stooped and looked at him. 
Then he put a gentle hand on the girl's 
shoulder. 

“ah hat’ s all right, little twin sister,”’he 

said. “Now we'll take you home.” 

Then he reached for the man on the 
floor. 
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Taking Your Name in Vain 


photomicrographic have be- 
trayed many a forger. In a case of this 
kind | ate seems almost. to conspire 
against him. He can not, as a rule, write 
an acce ptable Imitation of another man’s 
hi ind without first having drawn a model 
in pencil to guide his pen. Also it is 
almost physically impossible for him to 
avoid departing slightly from this model 
at some point or other. He may go ovet 
these places with an but 
he has erased them beyond the 
norma! vision, which is about a 
one-hundredth of an inch, it is still possible 


pre CESS, 


eraser; when 


for the photomicrograph to seize upon 
them and make them distinct again. And 


hecan'not completely obliterate them with- 
out leaving traces of the erasure, which 
are evidence of fraud and lead immedi- 
ately to an examination of what 
unde r th e signature. 


lies 


One of the most interesting features of 


the work of the examiner of 
questioned documents comes 
in his analysis of the writing 
habits of the person who is 
the ostensible writer, and 
then of the questioned writ- 
ing, to whether or not 
these have been significantly 
violated by the actual writer. 


A Slip of the Pen 


A man named Davies was 
sued on a contract which 
bore his purported signature 
but which he emphatically 
repudiated. 

In the naar. on the 
contract the final ‘‘s”’ bore an 
excellent econ ion even 
under the microscope, to the 


see 





point of 
width of 


(Continued from page 4o) 


off to a hair line as the pen is gradually 
lifted while continuing its progress; the 
final stroke of the “‘s’” on the contract 
ends squarely, as the pen stopped upon 
hnishing it. 

‘The writer of the signature on the 
contract has revealed unmistakably that 
he had never acquired the writing habit, 
in the signing of this name, which to Mr. 
Davies has become second nature. ‘That 
is because it not Mr. Davies who 
wrote the signature on the contract!” 


was 


And Mr. Davies was not held to the 
contract by the court either! 
Much is learned by the handwriting 


expert through this method of an: lyzing 
writing habits. Every person, in writing 
his stenature, has his habitual 


reaching the dot over the a 
over the “t’ 


or the cross 
Some stop at 


in his name. 














way of 


however, it was impossible to ascertain 
the true facts except by means of the 
company’s books. So Sargent brought 
suit against the company, ane an 
accounting, and obtained a court order 
requiring them to produce nae books in 
court for inspection. 

When the books were produced it was 
found that they contained no reference 
to the transactions referred to. When 
asked to explain this they shrugged their 
shoulders and said their bookkeeper 
must have neglected to make the neces- 
sary entries. Their defense was not 
convincing but it was suthcient, for 
without their records of the transactions 
Sargent could not prove his case. 


Invisible Evidence 


BafHed by this blank wall, Sargent’s 
attorney went te the telephone in the 
court house and called up Heinrich, 
asking him to come and 
investigate whether any era- 
sures had been made in the 
books. While the company’s 
ofhcials and their counsel sat 
smiling placidly, Heinrich 
went over with a microscope 
every blank page that he 
could find in the books, only 
to announce finally that there 
were no traces of any sus- 
picious erasures. 

The judge began gathering 
together the papers on_ his 
desk, and the leading attor- 
ney for the real estate com- 
pany rose to move a dismissal 
of the case, when Heinrich, 
through the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney, asked for a continuance 


final “‘s” in all the other ex- side of a few minutes. It was 
amples of Davies’ handwrit- 4] granted. 

ing. Yet 1 ‘ is Ss” : : : : ; : 7 Heinrich walked ick 
mg. ret it was this $ It is physically impossible to sign your name twice exactly alike. einrich lkec quickly 
that provided the handwrit- : ; down the street to a corner 
: ; . AR These signatures. photographed under cross-section glass, show the 1 3 al . 

ing expert with one of his : - 1 b : £ th 1 drug store anc procured 
most striking points in his questioned signature (lower) to be a tracing of the real one several small vials of various 


final showing that the signa- 
ture on the contract not 

Exhibiting a multitude of 
admitted signatures, he pointed 
although the final stroke of the *‘s 
slanted in. slightly different directions 
from time to time, it always pointed 
directly at the dot over the “1.” The 
dot was invariably made with the same 
sweep of the pen with which the “s” was 
finished, the pen being lifted from the 
paper for a space but not changing its 
direction. 

“FE very one forms fixed writing habits, 
especially in writing his signature,” 
said the expert. “Mr. Davies, as you 
can plainly see, has formed the habit of 
hurriedly making his r and 


final “‘s”’ 
dotting his “1? with one unbroken sweep 
of the pen. 


genuine. 
Davies’ 
out that 


so 


Was 


A habit such as this becomes 
so persistent that it is done automatically 
and invariably. 

“But in the signature on the contract 
the dot over the “1” is made with a new 
and separate down-stroke, and is not 
part of the stroke with which the “s” 
was made, nor is it in line with it. Mr. 
Davies’ “i’- dot is always an up- stroke, 
like an inv sated comma; this “‘1’’-dot is a 
short, straight down-stroke. The final 
stroke of Mr. always tails 


“<“ 


Davies’ “s” 


and dot them and cross them, while 


once 

others may continue to the end of 
syllable and others to the end of the 
name. In most cases the last letter 


preceding this action shows unmistakable 


signs of the intended movement, even 


though it is unconscious on the part of 


the writer. 

Not all the which lie in the 
handwriting expert’s domain involve 
comparison of handwriting. Often they 
necessitate the discovery and restoration 
of handwriting which has been removed 
from important documents. <An_ inter- 
esting of this sort, with a dramatic 
denouement, may be cited from among 
the experiences of Mr. E. O. Heinrich, 
a well-known examiner of questioned 
documents. 

\ man named Sargent had empowered 
a real estate company to act as_ his 
agent, On commission, in a matter in- 
volving the transfer of considerable land. 

Information received by Sargent con- 
vinced him that the prices received by 
the company for the land were far in 
excess of those they claimed to have 
received, and that they had taken more 
than their legitimate commission. 

Owing to the circumstances of the case, 


cases 


case 


chemicals. ‘Then he hurried 
back to the court room. With a small 
pointed instrument he tried one chemical 
after another on the blank pages and at 
last noted a trace of color appear in re- 
sponse. He immediately dipped a brush 
in another chemical solution and spread 
it carefully over the entire page. 
Gathered in a semi-circle round the 
big open book, the judge, the attorneys 
for both sides, the principals and Hein- 
rich, waited silently. Faint lines ap- 
peared, grew clearer and then, on what had 
been a moment ago the clean white page, 
there appeared in black, accountant’s 
handwriting, the telltale record of a 
transaction in Sargent’s land. 
The outcome of the case, in which 
numerous other records of transactions 
were brought to light in the same manner, 
was that the court ordered $8000 re- 
stored to Sargent by the company. 
And it was all owing to the fact that 
chemicals do not remove handwriting 
but merely render it invisible to the eye. 
When Heinrich discovered by means of 
his reagents what chemical had _ been 
used on the handwriting, it was a simple 
matter to apply to it one that would 
neutralize it. 
It is not always possible to find the 
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chemical that will restore writing which 
has been removed, but the fully equipped 
investigator has at his disposal a scientific 
apparatus which makes it unnecessary 
to restore it—which permits him virtually 
to see the invisible. This is the spectrum 
analyzer. 

Some years ago the Washington state 
courts became the scene of a sensational 
contest over the estate of one John W. 
Roberts, deceased, which was estimated 
to have been about $150,000. 

Many years before, an infant which 
had been found on the railroad tracks 
near Rockford, Illinois, had been taken 
to the home of Dr. Armour Clark of that 
city, and his. wife, Lucinda Roberts 
Clark, a daughter of John W. Roberts. 
This child, after the death soon after- 
ward of Mrs. Clark, Dr. Clark gave into 
the care of a Mrs’ Mulroy for adoption, 
since he had children of his own and was 
about to leave for the West. The child 
grew up on friendly terms with the 


Clark and Roberts families and was 
regarded almost as one of them. After 


the death of John W. Roberts in Wash- 
ington, this former foundling, who by 
this time was Mrs. Marguerite Snyder, 
entered a claim in her own behalf, de- 
claring that’she was the true daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Armour Clark, both of 


whom were now dead. 


Double Records 


In substantiation of her claim she 
prought forth an old family Bible, 
yellowed with age, which she said had 
been given into her keeping by her 
foster-mother, Mrs. Mulroy, before her 
death, with instructions to keep it always. 
This purported to be the family Bible of 
the Clarks. In it were recorded the 
wedding of Dr. Armour Clark and Miss 
Lucinda Roberts, the birth of the 
daughter, Marguerite, and the deaths of 
various members of the family. _ Alto- 
gether it was a strong piece of evidence 
in support of Mrs. Snyder’s claim to a 
share of the estate. 

This Bible, after it had been introduced 
in evidence, was turned over to a hand- 
writing expert for investigation. Acting 
upon the theory that some writing 
might have been removed from the pages 
upon which appeared the family records 
of the Clarks and Roberts, he photo- 
graphed these with spectrum analyzing 
plates, each of which, by chemical treat- 
ment, had been rendered insensible to 
some particular color. 

One of these plates, when developed, 
showed underneath the name of “Aunt 
Louise” in the death records, the name 
of “John Scott.” 

It had been written originally with an 
ink containing a large percentage of 
yellow. Later it had been made invisible 
with chemicals, so that neither the eye 
nor the microscope could detect it. But 
the yellow was still present, and so had 
registered black on the spectrum analyz- 
ing plate which was insensible to yellow! 

Further use of the spectrum analyzer 
revealed, under the other records, the 
names of other members of the Scott 
family. But the name of Scott was in 


no way associated with either the Clark 
or the Roberts’ family. Careful search 
with a high-powered microscope dis- 
closed a price mark which had not been 
wholly erased from the inside of the front 
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cover. ‘lhe price shown was considerably 
below the cost price of such a book and 
was the means of establishing the fact 
that the Bible had been purchased in a 
second-hand store in Chicago, — then 
treated with chemicals and filled with 
forged records by a friend of Mrs. Snyder 


to enable her to presecute her claim 
against the estate. For her share in the 
affair Mrs. Snyder later served three 


years in the penitentiary. 


A Doctored Note 

A man who died in Florida recently 
left an estate of something over a million 
dollars. He had no will and his sister was 
appointed administrator of his estate. 

A woman living in San _ Francisco 
claimed a third of the estate, under the 
Florida laws, on the ground that she 
had been the common-law wife of the 
deceased millionaire. The case was tried 
in the United States District Court of 
the district of Florida and the claimant’s 
depositions were taken in San Francisco. 

She had no difficulty in proving that 
her two children, also in San Francisco, 
were his children; or that regularly for 
in fact ever since she had 


years past, 
come West, she had been receiving a 
monthly allowance from him for the 


support of herself and her children. But 
in order to establish legally that she was 
his common-law wife, it was necessary 
for her to prove that the man she claimed 
as her husband had actually recognized 
her as his wife. 

She submitted letter after letter, 
written by him to her, in which he 
addressed her intimately and even affec- 
tionately, but in none of these did he ever 
refer to her as his wife. The entire case 
hung on that one missing bit of evidence 
and the courts waited with more or less 
patience for her to produce it. 

Last November she submitted a 
document which she said would establish 
the necessary fact beyond dispute. It 
was the following note, in the hand- 
writing of the deceased: 

“Dear Wife, Please send by the bearer 
my yellow bag. I want to leave some 
things in it. Yours with love, Rich.” 

‘The top of the “f’ was crossed as 
though it were a “‘t,”’ but it was explained 
that he had doubtless crossed the letter 
unconsciously, as one will sometimes do. 

At this point a handwriting expert 
was called into the case and without 
being told any of the facts, was asked to 
tell just what. he thought had _ been 
intended by the writer. 

He photographed the writing with 
various spectrum analyzing’ plates in- 
sensitive to several different colors. The 
resulting photograph showed the lower 
part of the supposed “f” in a totally 
different color than the rest of the writing 
in the note, indicating conclusively that 
it had been written in a different kind 
of ink. It had been skilfully added to 
the lower end of a “t,” in ink exactly the 
same shade superficially but of slightly 
different chemical composition. 

The expert reported that what had 


actually been written originally was, 
“Dear Mite,” the “M” closely resembling 
a “W.” He was then informed that 


this was the late millionaire’s pet name 
for his*$ister because of her small stature. 

As the result of this revelation the 
claimant’s case was thrown out of court. 





She received, however, a settlement of 
$28,000 from the heirs to take the place 
of her former allowance. 

There is one great drawback to the 
presentation in court of the findings of 
handwriting experts: whatever an expert 
may testify on one side of a case, the 
other side can nearly always hire an 
expert to testify to the contrary. It is 
possible for the opinions of even the most 
honest and capable expert to be some- 
what biased toward the side that pays 
him his fees. The situation parallels 
that with regard to alienists. The j jury 
can not appraise opinions; it can appraise 
only facts. The fact that one expert, how- 
ever reputable, honest and efficient, testi- 
fies to one thing, is offset in the mind of 
the jury by the fact that another expert 
testifies to the contrary. When such 
conflicts of expert opinion arise the jury 
scoffs at expert testimony and throws 
all of it out. This is exactly what the 
side. -hiring the disreputable or the 
biased. expert wishes; they know the 
truth is on the other side and that they 
can make an immense gain themselves 
by having that truth thrown out of 
consideration. 

Yet the incidents cited in this article 
show the importance to the cause of 
justice and to the interests of innocent 
persons of expert testimony on_hand- 
writing. There are facts of immense 
significance that can be discovered only 
by an expert. The world must be made 
safe for chirography, and the only way to 
do that is to make the courts safe for 
unbiased handwriting experts. 


Facts Against Facts 

One solution, applicable to alienists as 
well as to handwriting experts, is to 
place the expert witness on the same 
basis as the layman witness. Eliminate 
from his testimony all that is mere 
opinion—limit it to what he can exhibit 
clearly or prove to the understanding and 
satisfaction of the jury. Then it will 
be fact against fact—things that the jury 
can weigh—and not opinion against 
opinion, which it can not weigh. 

But when the case involves matters 
that can not be made sufficiently clear 
to layman and requirés an expert to 
decide fairly, as it often does, then let 
this decision be made by an expert, or 
a committee of experts, appointed by 
the court, preferably by several of the 
judges sitting en banc. Such a committee 
would be unbiased. Therefore, a unan- 
imous vote of theirs for. either side 
would constitute the strongest possible 
indication of the truth; while a division 
of opinion would be significant of actual 
reasonable doubt, instead of occurring, 
as at present, to throw doubt upon the 
strongest evidence. 

It might be objected that the interests 
of a litigant would thus be placed in the 
hands of a man or of men whom he had 
had no voice in selecting. Let it be 
remembered, however, that his inter- 
ests are already in the hands of twelve 
men whom he has had very little voice 
in selecting; that the average hand- 
writing expert is likely to be quite as 
efficient and intelligent as the average 
juror, as any one familiar with juries 
will not need to be told; and that generally 
speaking, any motive for dishonesty is elim- 
inated by this non-partisan appointment. 
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The Lost Uncle 


to remember that one did not order the 
roast nowadays with an eye to its indefin- 
ite reappearance disguised as croquettes. 

Caught up in the whirl of his new enter- 
prise, Jordan turned over to Winifred, 
with a large faith, all matters connected 
with their home, to her a source of more 
intimate happiness than even the revival 
of the long dormant dream of wealth. 
But he took time for a trip to the city, as 
the result of which a piano, Oriental rugs 
and other splendors appeared in the house. 
Annette, in whose soul vanity was ram- 
pant, was overwhelmed with new clothes 
and trinkets, to Winifred’s secret anguish. 
For Winifred herself there was a collection 
of parasols, chiffons and vanity-boxes 
which would have ravished the heart of a 
vaudeville star, but whose effect on Green- 
vale it was staggering to imagine. 

“I wish you would have come along, 
you and Miss Dimm, as I asked you to, 
Winnie,” remarked Uncle James. 

“Tt’s just dumb luck if this junk I got 
for the house is right. When it came to 
things for you, though, I was a little more 
sure of my ground.” And he gazed with 
fond pride at the gaudy spectacle of his 
offerings. 

If only Uncle James had shown his 
years a little more, if his air had been 
somewhat more fatherly! Then it would 
have been natural and easy, as it was now 
strangely awkward and difficult, to utter 
the gratitude that kept her heart suffused 
in a melting warmth. She envied Annette, 
who overwhelmed him with candid adora- 
tion. She herself, the first evening in the 
new home, had on saying good-night, tim- 
idly, hampered in the simple action by a 
curious shyness, lifted her face to his. He 
had flushed darkly, hesitated, then bent 
and lightly brushed his lips against her 
hair. Winifred offered no more caresses. 


ESIDES the hotel where the commer- 

cial travelers put up, Greenvale pos- 
sessed a humbler establishment, known as 
the Golden Eagle, which the men from 
the mines and lumber camps frequented. 
Soon after the reopening of the mine there 
appeared here a small, cadaverous person 
known as Sho-ty Balch. He was accus- 
tomed to prospect in summer, and in 
winter to lead a more or less vagabond ex- 
istence in the towns along the Mother 
Lode. He did not often come to Green- 
vale but was known to most of the Golden 
Eagle habitués, who were drifters like 
himself. He was elderly and unkempt, 
and an alcoholic odor hung heavily about 
him. 

Shorty found various cronies seated 
with chairs tilted back upon the combina- 
tion sidewalk and veranda which fronted 
the hotel. By them he was made free of 
the town gossip, including the just-now 
leading item of the reopening of the Lode- 
stone Mine. It appeared he had already 
heard this news, but in an elementary 
form which left much to be told. A tall 
and heavy man in a wide gray hat was 
passing down the street and_ the chief 
narrator pointed him out. 

“That’s the guy that put up the 
dough,” he informed Shorty. “That’s 


Jim Jordan.” 
Shorty’s interest was gratifyingly pro- 
found. The legs of his chair described an 


(Continued from page 43) 


arc and Shorty stood suddenly upright. 

“What you say?’ he demanded. 
“That’s who?” 

“Jim Jordan, the Austin kids’ uncle. 
He turned up about two months ago and 
bought the old McLain place on the river, 
and now the Austins are on velvet.” 

With eyes mere glints beneath his 
shaggy brows, Shorty watched James Jor- 
dan striding down the street. Jordan 
soon turned a corner and was gone, but 
Shorty still stood staring. 

“Say, Shorty, what’s biting you?” de- 
manded the chief gossip, prodding the 
stricken one vigorously. 

“Oh—nothing!” returned _—_ Shorty 
vaguely, reseating himself with adazed air. 

“Ever run on to the feller before?” 

“What say? Oh, I’ve—I’ve heard the 
name!” murmured Shorty as from a 
dream, and his companions, finding him 
thus uncommunicative, fell into their 
former vein of talk. 


LTHOUGH the season was now well 
advanced, Shorty Balch stayed on in 
Greenvale instead of repairing to his usual 
summer haunts. The old McLain place by 
the river appeared to exercise over him an 
irresistible fascination. Armed with a 
fishing-pole, that he might on occasion 
enact the part of angler, he would prowl 
about, spying on the comings and goings 
of its inhabitants. After nightfall he 
would slouch up and down the road before 
the house, or even enter the garden, to 
listen and peer about the lighted windows. 
At the time of Shorty Balch’s arrival in 
Greenvale Mammy aces was laid up 
with rheumatism. Mammy Hetty had 
been pensioned by Uncle 5 Hews with a 
liberality which would have scandalized 
Winifred had she known of it, solicitous 
as she was for the old woman’s comfort. 
In spite of this the negress would fre- 
quently appear with a large basket, which 
she calmly proceeded to fill with choice 
bits from the kitchen. Winifred had once 
hinted that Uncle James might offer ob- 
jections to this practise. The old woman 
chuckled mellifluously. 

“No, he won’, honey,” she declared. 
“Lil’ Mars’ Jim won’ do no such a thing 
to his old mammy. ’Clar to goodness, 
dar’s de chile now! You kin’ly step dis 
way, Mars’ Jim?” 

To Winifred’s astonishment her uncle 
came obediently. She thought him al- 
most too indulgent of the old creature’s 
whims. 

“Mars’ Jim, Miss Winnie is ’fraid 
mebbe you won’ let de ole woman hab no 
more lil’ pickin’s from de kitchen—jes’ a 
lil’ tas’e now and den of quality victuals! 
I done tell her you ain’ gwine to care— 
you is willin’ fo’ yo’ ole mammy to do 
what she like.” 

Mammy Hetty’s large basket was bulg- 
ing with her “Iil’ pickin’s.” Yet Mr. 
Jordan but looked into the old woman’s 
eyes, which in spite of her forlorn whine 
were brimming with laughter as they 
rolled toward him, and made answer 
promptly: 

“Certainly, Mammy, take what you 
like. Winifred is glad to let you have it; 
she’s just pretending to be stingy.” 





Was the robust joviality of his tone a 


trifle forced? Was there something anx- 
ious and guarded in the brown, square- 
jawed face? If the shadow of such a 
thought passed across Winifred’s mind it 
vanished before she knew what it was. 
What was there but excess of kindness, 
that kindness which daily loaded them all 
with benefits, in his indulgence to the old 
servant? She repaid it with a lavish fond- 
ness that amused the girl, especially as it 
embarrassed the recipient of it greatly. 

“I used to think you were not so very 
partial to your Master Jim before he ran 
away,” Winifred remarked to her one day. 

“De wild colt often mek de bes’ hoss, 
honey,” replied the negress, shaking her 
turbaned head. 

As soon as the old woman was able to 
hobble out after her attack she resumed 
her predatory visits to Mr. Jordan’s 
house. As she issued from the gate one 
afternoon with her basket on her arm she 
encountered Shorty. Her glance roved 
over him indifferently. She had the true 
negro scorn of poor white trash. With a 
slow and heavy step she moved off down 
the road. 

Shorty’s specious interest in his fishing- 
pole vanished. With startled and earnest 
attention he considered her retreating fig- 
ure. Then he slung his pole over his 
shoulder and followed her, taking care to 
remain some distance in the rear. 


AS the negress opened the door of her 
shack she felt a tap upon her shoul- 
der. Turning quickly, she saw the same 
shambling figure she had met in the road. 

“What you want?’ she demanded. 
Then, in a lower voice: “You go ’way! 
I don’ keep it no more.” 

“T ain’t looking for the dope,” replied 
Shorty. “Let me come in for a minute; 
I want to talk to you.” 

The old woman eyed him sharply. 
Something like uneasiness appeared in her 
face. But she had been the confidant of 
many ambiguous enterprises—fear dwelt 
‘not in her black bosom. Thrusting open 
the door, she waved him forward author- 
itatively. ‘You go ’long in,” she said. 

Since his original encounter with Mr. 
eer Joe Gill had not been to call on 

inifred, who for her part had not 
lamented his absence. But hers was a 
nature which acknowledged the claims of 
old kindness, and when one evening he ap- 

eared at the new house she welcomed 

im cordially. Uncle James was away 
and she was alone on the porch in the twi- 
light. She brought a cushion and made 
Joe sit on the steps at her feet, where she 
could look at him comfortably from her 
low chair. 

“It’s good to see you again, Joe,” she 
assured him. But he lowered at her 
gloomily, and with her best efforts she 
could not beguile him into anything re- 
sembling sociability. 

“You've heard about the opening of the 
mine, Joe?” she asked, having exhausted 
all other topics. 

“T sure have!”’ he returned with an em- 
phasis which puzzled her. 

“Isn’t it the best ever? 
father would have been!” 

“Would he?—Say, Win, you know how 
much I think of you, and—and J didn’t 


How glad 
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blow into this town the day before yester- 
day, and—and the fact is, I want you to 
come with me to Henry Bird’s law-office 
tomorrow.” 

“To Henry Bird’s office? What in the 
world for?” 

“To go into this matter of the mine with 
him; to be sure your interests are looked 
after right.” 

Winifred stiffened. ‘Who should look 
after my interests better than my uncle?” 
she demanded. 

“Well — maybe 
there’s some that 


anne _ 


Saas 
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and ambitious persons whose rendezvous 
it was, the moot topic was the unexplained 
advance in life of Shorty Balch. 

“Shorty sure must ’a’ struck it rich!” 
one would remark, watching Mr. Balch’s 
leisurely progress down the shady street. 
Mr. Balch carried himselt these days with 
the air of a man whose income rolls up 
while he waits. He had acquired a new 
repose, even loftiness of manner. His 
clothes were new and of the most dazzling 
variety purchasable in Greenvale. He 
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had weakened the bonds of friendshi; 
between Shorty and his acquaintances, 
and now all efforts to reopen confidential 
relations were coldly discouraged by Mr. 
Balch. 

Atthisseason of his mysteriously inflated 
fortunes, Mr. Balch’s favorite lounging- 

lace had become the barofthe Commercial 
ang This resort was the general clearing- 
house for town news, which at present was 
largely of the progress of work in the 
Lodestone Mine. Now, to talk of gold— 
hidden, unmeas- 
ured, unminted 








treasure—is more 





would. Look here, 
Winnie, I ain’t 
said much about 
this side of it, but 
the fact is, I al- 
ways intended, 
when thingsturned 
out right between 
us, you know, to 
develop the mine 
myself.” Here was the raw spot 
in Joe’s sense of injury. The 
old Lodestone had exercised its 
magnetic properties on him as 
well as on Mr. Jordan. And now 
the entirely superfluous uncle 
had his finger in the golden pie, 
with every opportunity to ab- 
stract the contents. 

“Oh!” said Winifred. There 
were so many possible answers 
to his speech that she had to 
pause to review them. Finally 
she replied, ‘‘You are very kind, 
Joe, but I could trust no one 
more than my uncle.” 

“You'd ought to have legal 
advice; you’d ought to know 
where you stand!” he insisted, 
with the heavy obstinacy she 
knew so well. 

“Tr is Uncle James’ 
money that is going into the 
mine,” she reminded — him. 
“He is risking it this way for 
Annette and me. You know it 


own 


is a chance whether he ever 
gets any of it back.” 
“You don’t know that he’s 


riskingit,” he returned doggedly. 
“You don’t know what that en- 
gineer fellow told him. He’s 
likely betting on a sure thing.” 

“Suppose he is—won’t we 
benefit too? Remember that it | 
is our mine!” 

“T want you to take care that 
it stays your mine—that he t 
don’t flim-flam you some way.” 
Joe spoke with grim insistence 
as his slow, cold anger mounted. 


“Who's going to see that he 
accounts for all the gold he gets 
out? 


Winifred rose. ““This is my 
uncie’s house; you shall not sit 
here and say such things. We 4-- 





Ranching 


By K. Wisner 


I need not go to feudal lands 


For castles and for towers, 


Built for defense against the bands 


Of baron-robbers powers; 


For, shaped against the citron sky, 


Massed up against the west, 


My haystacks and my water-towers 


Absorb my interest. 


I fear not famine, nor a siege 


Behind my block-built tiers 


Of sweet alfalfa, bale on bale, 
Cloud-high when autumn nears; 
And drought and thirst I never know, 


Because my water-tanks 


Draw floods of water from the wells 


I’m sure no Rhine outranks! 


And in my cool adobe home, 


Weaving a Lorelei spell 


| That binds me fast, a sun-browned girl 


Can sing and rock as well 


As any siren on a crag— 


With better reason, maybe, 


Because she has a better job, 


And better pay—a baby! 
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confusedly exhil- 
arating to the 
brain than the 
most potent Com- 
mercial House 
whiskey. Miners 
talk in large fig- 
ures—the mirage 
of boundless 
wealth is ever before them. 
The potentialities of the Lodes- 
tone became certainties; Bram- 
well Austin :-had broken his 
neck at the very instant of 
striking pick into a vein of 
surpassing richness; James Jor- 
dan was a “wise guy,” who had 
known what he was about when 
he came to the rescue of his 
penniless nieces. As Shorty 
heard, his satisfaction in his 
expensive attire, his leisure, the 
plentitude of the dimes avail- 
able for passing over the bar, 
| apparently diminished. He lis- 
| tened avidly, purchasing infor- 
mation at the price of many 
drinks. Then he would hold 
converse with himself in angry 
mutterings, whose _ purport, 
however, no one troubled to 
determine. 
At the climax of Shorty’s 
discontent, there drifted into 
' =the Commercial barroom one 
evening another distrait and 
troubled soul, with whom, led 
| by some secret affinity of feel- 
» a ing, Shorty fell into conversaton. 
Already he had drunk enough 
to befog his brain and loosen 
his tongue. All he wanted was 
a listener, and he had not 
proceeded far with his rambling 
talk before he found himself 
with .a most attentive one. 
The newcomer led Shorty into a 
corner and looked after his wants 
with liberality. They conversed 
long—until, indeed, Shorty’s 
head began to wag loosely on his 
shoulders and his tongue thick- 
ened beyond possibility of further 
speech. Then Joe Gill paid 
the score and went out, leaving 
his new friend to repose. 








can not be friends again until ~~ 
you have apologized.” 

Joe, perforce, rose also. “All right, 
Win, if you say so. Only, if I were you, 
I’d find out a little more about this pre- 
cious uncle of yours. To me the whole 
business has a phony look.” He went 
with his heavy tread down the path. She 
heard him start the little car, known in 
town as Joe Gill’s sewing-machine, and 
rattle away into the darkness. 

At the Golden Eagle, among the active 


had moved into the large front room of the 
Golden Eagle, rising at noon to dine upon 
the best the house afforded. 

Yes, Shorty must have struck it rich— 
but how, when, where? On his arrival in 
Greenvale he had given no evidence of 
wealth. Several persons had memories 
of an attempted “touch,” accompanied, 
it was now recalled, with hints that he 
would shortly be able to repay with inter- 
est all present favors. Repeated refusals 


Winifred had heard the oleag- 
inous laughter of Mammy Hetty ascend- 
ing from the kitchen, and when a tap came 
at her door she expected to see the fa- 
miliar dark face. But it was the sleek 
Shikimo to announce a caller. Winifred 
went down stairs and found Joe Gill 
awaiting her. 

He stood looking at her in silence, 
while she extended a hesitating hand. 

“Will-you sit down, Joe?” she asked. 

He sat down heavily, his substantial 
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feet, in their dusty country shoes, planted 
squarely before him. 

“T am very glad to see you,” 
“if—” 

He interrupted her. “I came to ask 
you something particular, Winnie. | 
came to ask you, right out and once for 
all, to marry me.” 

Winifred paled. “I have told you be- 
fore that my life must be given to bring- 
ing up my sister. I shall never marry. 


she said, 


IS face settled into grimmer lines. “I 

understand you have quit the school- 
teaching job. Aint you counting a good 
deal on this uncle of yours being always 
round to settle the bills?” 

“T resigned my position at my uncle’s 
wish,” she said coldly. “Not only is he 
able and willing to care for Annette and 
me, but through his generosity we have 
every prospect of becoming independent.” 

“You mean the mine, huh? Well, I 
expect you aint seen much in the way of 
returns from it yet, have you?” 

“No, but—” 

“No, you aint, and I’m going to tell 
you why. It’s because when he finds it 
healthy to light out he means to have a 
little pile to take along.” 

“T have told you before that I will not 
tolerate these insinuations!” she cried 
hotly. ‘You are despicable to come with 
these hints of what you dare not say out- 
right!” 

The door into the adjoining room was 
slightly ajar, but neither of them heard a 
soft rustle on the other side of it. 

“Don’t give me any dares, ‘cause this 
time I got the goods on him, Winnie; 
there’s a feller in this town that knows 
all about James Jordan.” 

The deadly assurance of his tone gave 
her a crushing sense of the ineffectualness 
of anger. He sat looking at her with a 
cold immobility that she found terrifying. 

“Who is he? What does he know?” 
she asked with effort. 

“I guess I’ll wait for the right time to 
tell you that. What I’m here for now is 
to give you a chance to get out from under. 
You marry me, like I asked you, and then 
[’ll be where I can talk business to him.” 

A sudden wrath swept over Winifred 
like a flame. It burned the hotter for the 
cold clutching fear which had laid its 
fingers on her heart. 

“Marry you—coward—slanderer! I’d 
starve first! Where is this man who 
knows my uncle? Bring him here and 
let him face James Jordan if he dare!” 

There was no need. A step sounded 
on the gravel walk outside and a sudden 
snarl and scuffle broke out beneath the 


window. Harsh and angry came the voice 
of Uncle James: 
“You confounded sneaking coyote, 


what are you up to?” 

Winifred and Joe Gill both ran to the 
window. There in the walk below stood 
Jordan, his face dark with anger, and his 
hand in the collar of Shorty Balch, who 
was badly scratched and torn from being 
dragged vigorously through the _rose- 
vines that covered the house-wall. 


Under his breath Gill muttered an 
oath. “Hell! So he followed me!” 
Instantly Winifred understood. “Uncle 


James,” she called out, “don’t let him 
go! Bring him in—I want to speak to 
him.” 

With varying looks of astonishment 
both Jordan and his captive stared up at 
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her. Then without a word Uncle James 
turned Shorty about and propelled him 
toward the door. 

Winifred faced Joe Gill with a dawning 
triumph in her eyes. “So that is my 
uncle’s accuser! We shall see now what he 
has to say!” 

He looked down at her loweringly. 
“All right! You’ve brought this on your- 
self, Winnie!” 

Mr. Jordan’s grasp had tightened 
Shorty’s collar to an uncomfortable de- 
gree, and his eyes were protruding when 
his captor released him and allowed him 
to drop, uninvited, into a chair. There 
he sat breathing heavily and casting swift 
glances from one to another of the trio 
whom he found himself so unexpectedly 
confronting, as though in search of some 
loophole by which he might wriggle his 
way to safety. 

“Uncle James,” said Winifred, “this 
man has been telling Mr. Gill that he 
knows—something about you.” 

“Ah!” said Jordan softly. He passed 
his hand over his lips with a gesture al- 
most spasmodic. His eyes avoided Win- 
ifred’s appealing look and turned with 
a curious intentness to Joe Gill. 

“Of course you recognize this man 
Balch?” Gill demanded challengingly. 

“Never saw him before in my life,” 
Jordan returned after a moment. 

“Queer!” remarked Gill with a bitter 
smile. “How do you explain it, then, 
that he knows the facts of your early life 
so well?” 

Again Jordan paused. 
plain it,” he said finally. 
plain it.’ 

“All a Shorty,” said Gill, nodding 
to his friend, “you go ahead.” 


CHILLED sensation was creeping 
over Winifred. At the moment of 
hearing her uncle’s voice in the garden all 
fear had left her. She had counted on Joe 
Gill’s slinking off beaten without daring to 
confront the man he had slandered. Nowa 
confusion of terror was engulfing her. 
Why had Uncle James been in the garden 
at this hour? Why was he not at the 
mine? All her sweet, secure existence 
seemed to rock round her. 
Shorty Balch, in spite of Gill’s prompt- 
ing, appeared to be in no hurry to go 


“T don’t ex- 
“Let him ex- 


ahead. Instead, he appealed aside to 
Gill. 
“Looky ’ere, you never said you was 


going to tell. You’s oughtn’t to pay so 
much attention to what a man says when 
he’s in liquor, anyhow.” 

With shuddering aversion Winifred 
looked at the mean figure in the chair. 
What a tale of evil, squandered years was 
written in the face! It had not been a 
coarse face originally. The fine acqui- 
line nose might have come straight out 
of a Colonial portrait. But the mind 
within had recast its shell in a mold of 
folly and meanness. 

“Balch,” said Gill with grim coldness, 
“either you had ought to kept what you 
said to yourself or you had ought to be 
willing to back it up now. It’s on account 
of this young lady that I want you to 


come through with what you know. 
Speak up, you piker! I’m here to back 
you.” 


Balch looked uneasily at his mentor. 
Evidently Gill was in earnest—very much 
so. Shorty got to his feet. 

“T said—” he began, and stopped. The 


eye of James Jordan was upon him and 
it was an eye terrible to meet. Yet the 
master of the house stood silent and his 
face was deadly pale beneath his tan. 
“You said,’ Gill took up the tale in 


Shorty’s stead, “that you had known the 
name of Jim Jordan as long as you had 
your own, and that if you wanted you 
could go to this guy that was looting the 
Lodestone and make him fork over every 
dollar—said you guessed he’d be glad to 
pay up and think it cheap. And finally, 
just before you got too stewed to talk, 
I says to you, ‘What made Jim Jordan 
light out like that when he was a kid” 
and you says—” Gill gazed round upon 
his audience with a smouldering triumph 
in his face—‘‘ ‘What else could a feller 
when the sheriff was after him?’” 

“Well, all right!” snarled Shorty with 
sudden vicious passion. “I said it, and 
I stand by it. Looky ’ere, Jim Jordan, 
aint you playing a skin game for fair: 
Aint you keeping them that has got 
rights out of ’em? Aint you—” 


OMETHING checked the torrent of 

Shorty’s speech. Something riveted his 
unsteady gaze. Something blanched his 
face and caused his jaw to drop as if a 
spectre had arisen on his sight. 

But it was only Mammy Hetty who 
advanced slowly into the room. 

“Mars” James,” she said, “T reckon de 
jig’s "bout up. Day ain’ no use in denyin’ 
fac’s, and it suttinly am a fac’, Miss 
Winnie — though yo’ mother never 
knowed ’bout it, honey—dat yo’ uncle 
left home ’cause de sheriff was mighty 
close on his tracks. From de very cradle 
yo" Uncle Jim was a pooh stick. Yo’ 
gran’ma jes’ natcherally coddle him up 
‘cause he’s her baby, and she coax ole 
Mars’ to leave Kaintucky to git de chil 
away from his wild friends dat she bla: 
all his badness on. But it don’ de n» 
good. Fust thing he’s in trouble agin, 
and dis time it means de lock-up if he’s 
cotched. Old Mars’ swear he never for- 
give him—but fo’ de sake of de fam’) 
he had to help him git away. He got 
away all right, and dat’s de las’ time ever 
I sot eyes on him till he turn up in Green- 
vale dis spring.’ 

There was a little stir in the room as 
the old woman paused for breath. Gill 
looked at Winifred. ‘‘Well, Winnie, I 
hope you're satisfied?” he demanded. 
“e 

I guess you'll be willing for somebody to 
look into this business of the mine!” 

Jordan’s bowed shoulders squared sud- 
denly. 

“As to the mine,” he said sternly, “any 
one Miss Austin cares to name is welcome 
to an accounting from me. But he won’t 
find out any more than I can tell you 
right now; the mine is worth just as much 
as any other hole in the ground—the vein 
has pinched out. We never took out any- 
ways near enough to cover expenses. 
We—we shut down today. I had com: 
home to tell you, Winnie.” Abruptly h: 
moved to the window and stood staring 
out. 

“Are you going to swallow that. 
Winnie?” inquired Gill bitingly. “Do 
you need to have him shown up any 
more?” 

A great wave of emotion for which she 
had no name surged through Winifred. 
It lifted her, bore her, without volition of 
her own to the big man’s side. She took 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Don’t give 
‘ust candy’ — 
Give a Sampler! 
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The Sampler is sold by our agents almost everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 








Getting at the Truth 






Is the Forest Service Really Trying to Lay Bare the Facts 
of the Light-Burning Theory? 


HE editor of Sunset has 

asked me to write a short 

reply to Mr. Graves’ 

article.* I prefer rather 
to state in what respect his 
article has failed to convince me, for it 
seems to me that a reply savors too much 
of controversy. Controversy 1s what 
we wish to avoid— I prefer to believe 
that we are all seekers trying earnestly 
to get atthe truth. Let it be stated right 
at the start that no reasonable man could 
expect by means of individual argument 
or testimony to change whole policy. 
But he should reasonably expect to be able 
to demand proper and adequate experi- 
ment conducted by those whose business 
and profession it 1s to do so, provided he 
has a sufficient backing of opinion among 
those who have experience and first-hand 
knowledge. 

Now Mr. Graves fails to convince me 
because he has brought up no facts that 
are not already familiar to me. He has 
brought up only interpretations and 
several plain assumptions. His article is 
a very fair and clear exposition of the 
Forest Service attitude on this matter. 
We knew that already, and we disagree 
with it and have what we think are 
good reasons for that disagreement. 


Conflicting Evidence 


As an example of assumption Mr. 
Graves in his concluding paragraphs 
states in essence that we should not use 
fire because it destroys second growth. 
That is not an argument; it is a statement 
of position. Whether or not fire destroys 
second growth is one of the points at 
issue. We think we have good evidence 
that it does not, as, for example, that 
there are full populations of trees of such 
appropriate age that they 
must have been young 
second-growth at the pe- 
riods of repeated known 


heavy fires—not light 
fires. And also many 
more modern experi- 
ments—I refer you to 


my first article.f We are 
familiar with the in- 
stance to the contrary 
recited by Mr. Graves, 
or similar ones, and we 
think we know why they 
apparently present ex- 
ceptions. Of course he 
might say the same of us. 
But the point I am here 
making js that his state- 
ments are notarguments, 
but assumptions—that 
there is here conflicting 
evidence. 

Another pure assump- 
tion, not an argument, is 
Mr. Graves’ contention 


~ In the April Sunset. 
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By Stewart Edward White ve any BPD the 


Author of: W oodsmen, Spare Those Trees! 


as tothe scrubby character of the Klamath 
and some other forests. ‘There is no 
dispute as to that point. But he assumes 
that this scrubbiness is directly due to 
surface burning. In fact I got the im- 
pression from his article that wherever 
there is poor timber it must be due to 
fire and wherever there is good timber 
it must be due’ to fire exclusion. Of 
course he had a right to think so, but 
that is the question at issue, isn’t it? 
And mere re-statement of it proves 
nothing. I am familiar with the forests 
north of Klamath. ‘They are scrubby 
and they may have been burned over 
regularly, as Mr. Graves says. But I can 
take you back into the Sierras and show 
you the very finest pine forests in ex- 
istence and | can prove to you that they 
have been burned over by the Indians 
and other causes just as regularly as the 
Klamath forest. The point is that 
some places naturally grow good trees 
and in others the conditions are not 
favorable. 

\ third assumption by Mr. Graves is 
to the effect that all brush areas once 
supported timber; and so, multiplying 
the number of brushy acres bya hypothet- 
ical number of board feet per acre he 
arrives at a supposed loss by fire. I had 
not supposed this branch of the subject 
so susceptible to misapprehension, so did 
not accord it much space in my article. 
To get to the A B C of the subject, brush 
areas are of three types. The first is of 
the sort that covers ground that never 
could or would bear trees. “There is any 





The author rides forth into the big timber to see for himself 


umount of this in California, 
subject 
knows. The second isthe type on 
which a few scattered pine trees 
may grow, thickening to some- 
thing approaching a stand in exception- 
ally favorable spots. A good example is 
the ridge of the Santa Ynez mountains 
back of Santa Barbara. There the only 
scattered groves are located on the crest 
and in some ravines on the north side of 
the range. Both the crest and the north 
side of the range have been burned over 
quite as often as the rest of the country. 
The third type of brush land is that on 
which forests have grown and from which 
they have disappeared. Mr. Graves 
would have us believe, by implication at 
least, that all brush lands are of type 
three. He brings forward the facts, 
which nobody denies, that burned re- 
mains of trees, even down to root remains, 
indicate that these acres of type three 
were once forested. But on the strength 
of the indubitable fact that type three 
exists, he wants to appropriate ail the 
brush land and even some of the grazing 
land of the state as sites for past and 
destroyed forests! 


Disputed Causes 


_But even in the case of type three, of 
those brush areas where forests have once 
existed, the probability is that those 
forests were not destroyed by fire. I am 
not aware of any natural forests that have 
been totally destroyed by fire in such 
modern times that we have been able to 
watch the process. On the other hand I 
do know of forests totally destroyed by 
beetles. If the Black Hills destruction 
by beetles—the statistics of which, by 
the way,I got from Government sources— 
had happened to take 
place before the memory 
of man; and if afterthose 
forests had been killed 
by beetles, fire had run 
through and burned up 
the dead timber, we 
would now, on the ap- 
parent evidence, be say- 
ing that fire denuded 
those hills. That, I am 
convinced, is what we 
are saying in many other 
instances. Support for 
this theory comes to me 
from Bulletin 83 of that 
Entomological Bureau 
from which Mr. Graves 
says the Forest Service 
must take its dope. 
“Very conclusive evi- 
dence has also been found 
that some of the grea! 
denuded areas in the 
Rocky Mountain — region 
supposed to have been 
caused by forest fires wer: 
(Continued on page So) 
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The Thorobred—A Real Sport Car 


The smart sport design, attractive color scheme and 


elegant finish of the Thorobred appeal to the eye of 


eve ryone. 
It is a man’s car in power and speed 


\nd a woman’s car because of its luxury, ease of 


handling and simplicity of control. 
Its performance more than justifies its name. 
The Moore Multiple Exhaust System increases power; 


Thorobred (Sport Model), $2285; Touring Car, $2185; Lex-Sedan, $2585; Sedanette, $3150; Coupe $3150—All Series ‘‘S’? models equipped wu! 


it prevents the engine’s exhaust from being choked up 
with burnt gases. 

Due to the Lexi-gasifier you can get more power with 
present-day low-grade fuel than you could with the 
former high-test gasoline. 

The Cable-Brake grips both wheels equally for a 
skidless stop. The 2-Way Head Lamps give full light 
at all times without glare. 

Visit the Lexington Dealer or Write the factory. 


tht « ord tires 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U.S.A. 

















Home in the West 




















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 











HATEVER the possibilities 
of your purse may be, you 
are sure to achieve some- 
thing picturesque if you 


course, that you have the requisite taste 
and a proper appreciation of sky = 
A hill-site gives so much chance for i 

teresting variations, interior and 


find a hill to build on—providing, of 








A House on 
a Hill Crest 



































exterior. It is economical, too, for 
you can get far more accommoda- 
tion under one roof so than in 
any other way, and then you’re 
almost certain to get fine views. 
That’s the best of all, for as one 
enthusiast has said, ‘the hill-side 
house is conducive to mental 
uplift.” There’s an exhilaration 
about it—it seems to take you 
away from mundane things and 
help your spirit to new view-points 
of life. 

Another happy fact about the 
hill-site—it is full of surprises. 
You may seem to be entering a 
one-story bungalow. ‘The path 
leads straight and smoothly in 
from the sidewalk to the front 
door. The door closes behind 
you. You are gazing down a long 
passageway; you follow through 
an arch, you peer out over the 
balustrade of a high balcony and 
there lies the garden far below. 
You turn again and go down- 
stairs—from one pleasant level to 
another. At length you find 
yourself in an immense studio 
or a music-room, if you prefer. 
How can it be so_ spacious? 
Because it occupies practically the 
whole basement area of the house 
above. And from this impres- 
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sive 


From the music-room of the Mather home one may step directly onto a garden terrace 


and interestingly irregular room 


you step directly onto a garden terrace. 
Yes, I’m hoping you will be so lucky as 
to find a hill. 


But there is something very important 


to consider—the exposure or orientation 
of your house. I trust you to be sufh- 
ciently practical as well as sentimental 











A silhouette against the sky 





to have a care for this matter. 
Do plan the greatest expanse 
toward the sunshine. Never 
mind whether it’s the front or 
the rear, so long as your chief 
living-rooms have the benefit of 
it. Pantry and bath and as many 
of the cupboards and linen closets 
as possible should occupy the 
north side, leaving living-nooks 
and corners clear for the blessed 
sun. Resist all such temptations 
as may come in the guise of over- 
shadowing trees. Romantic it 
would be to Ict your structure 
nestle against a great oak or grow 
close to a row of majestic trees, 
but ’twould not be the part of 
wisdom. 

Wherever you build, whether 
on a precipice or in a plain, you 
will give more than passing heed 
to the genius of the place. You 
will study the landscape, taking 
note of its prevailing forms and 
predominating colors, noting what 
trees and shrubs are especially at 
home in it. In other words, you 
will become a connoisseur 1n the 
Art of Emplacement. It is one 
of the gentlest arts and one of 
the most worth while. 

A masterpiece in its relation 
to environment is the Mather 
residence on San Rafael Heights 
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The Aladdin System Scientifically Prepares the Materials 
and Conserves the Labor. You Can Save 18% on the Cost 
of the Lumber and 30% on the Cost of the Labor 


Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every State prove these statements. 
You can prove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you 





















live. Fourteen years’ success of the Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its 
many advantages. THE LUMBER THAT’S WASTED COSTS JUST AS MUCH AS THE 
LUMBER THAT'S USED. The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and 
labor is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to 
be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced to less than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. 
One man will do in six days, with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten days to accomplish with- 
out Aladdin’s System. 


Shortage of Materials Everywhere 


Writing in the New York Herald, John C. Howell says, “Even a normal building program in 1920 
will experience difficulty in having orders for building material filled on demand. The building 
material scarcity will have a serious effect in retarding the development of a program at all com- 
mensurate with the building requirements.” 


Before You Build—Be Sure of Getting Complete Shipment 
of Materials 


Lumber stocks were never so low as at present. Nails are practically impossible to secure in most 
communities. Orders for doors and other mill work are six to twelve months behind delivery dates. 
Many towns havea glass famine. Lath are about impossible to secure and going up in price regularly 
And nearly all other items are difficult to obtain. This will cost millions of dollars to those who 
build this year in delays on the job. The man who plans to build will probably suffer, unless he 
secures a guarantee of delivery of complete materials. 


Aladdin Shipments Overcome All Difficulty. You Are 
Protected by a Guarantee 
Upon receipt of your order you will receive a bona fide guarantee of complete shipment of all ma- 


terials required to build the Aladdin Home you purchase. Where else can you get such a guarantee. 
of prompt, complete and satisfactory shipment of all materials? 


Bungalows, Dwellings, Garz z-s, Summer Cottages 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated in 
colors, leading home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: 
Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, 
hardware, locks, nails, paints, varnishes. Aladdin’s Dollar- 
a-Knot guarantee is proof of the high quality. Knotless lumber, 








the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest, is { 
the kind that is used in Aladdin Homes. This is evidenced | 
by our famous Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee, which has now been 

in effect for over four years. The highest grade paints, hard- ! 
ware, doors, windows, millwork, etc., are all included. This f 
material is shipped to you in a sealed box-car, complete, ready 1 
toerect. Safearrivalin perfect condition is guaranteed. Send ’ 1 
today for a copy of the 100-page book, Aladdin Homes No. 1981 u LE¢sx j 
Homes inthe /’ ¢) < { 
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The Home in the West 








The site of this Los Angeles home was 


























An effective silhouette of roof-top, foliage and sky-line 


in Pasadena. It stands on the crest 
of a hill in the same happy way as the 
palazzo of the famous villa d’Este at 
‘Tivoli—supremely “master of the situa- 
tion.” The Mather mansion is known 
far and wide for the silhouette it makes 
against the sky—another item that 
we too often fail to take into account in 
our present hit-or-miss_ house-planning. 
The pergolas at each end, together with 
the terrace which stretches across the 
whole west side, help to link house and 
landscape, and the many groups of 
French windows lure one not merely to 
enjoy the various views but to go forth 
and partake of Nature’s hospitality. 
They suggest that here, even as in the 
old Italian pleasaunces, there is a garden 
meant to be lived in. 

And well worthy of walking, sitting and 
living in, is this garden. So skilful is the 
planting that you scarcely realize the 


U 


By putting small 


mesh wire, like 


in the picture, over 


top of basket or 


bowl. the stems 


small flowers can 


be kept in place 


J 





transition as you go from 
the conventional, highly 
“civilized” house and 
through the pergolas, or 
onto the terrace and down 
to the increasingly wild and 
naturalistic portions of the 


grounds. Near the house 
you note the slim, trim 


Italian cypresses, the tub 
plants, the asparagus spren- 
geri, the periwinkles and 
roses, while below you find 
sturdy pittosporums, ever- 
green oaks, California wild 
lilacs with their misty 
blooms, and other native 
and naturalized __ plants. 
You feel here not only the 
harmony of arrangement 
between house and land- 
scape, but a homelike charm 
as well. 

Another feature about 
this house on the hill—hardly 
a room in it but has its 
own delightful vista. Some- 
times the window through 
which you get this vista 
is a negligible quantity. 
Again the window is so de- 
signed and decorated that 


it serves as a_ beautiful 
frame around the nature 
picture. Surely old Sir 





once a barren, ragged ravine, but the buyers saw its possibilities 


Francis Bacon was right when he said 
“Whosoever builds a fair house upon an 
ill seat committeth himself to prison.” 

I have in mind another hill-house where 
the height on which it stands is em- 
phasized by a device which the Italians 
call a “viale,” a series of terraced steps 
bordered by tall cypresses; and another 
where a slight eminence is crowned with 
towering eucalyptus trees, the house 
itself and the columns of the approach 
colored to harmonize with the tree- 
trunks, a dithcult effect to describe, 
neither white nor really gray nor cream, 
but a mixture of all these with flushings 
of mauve—and a wonderfully successful 
attempt to establish the poet’s “‘sense 
of fellowship with the trees.” 

How the lines of the roof may help or 
hinder the harmony between house and 
landscape! The famous thatched roof 
of the Anne Hathaway cottage at 
Shottery blends with the midland scenery 
and breathes homeliness like a fragrance. 

Then there is the question of color. 
We are only beginning to realize the 
importance of this and to see that colors 
have different effects on us according as 
they are seen in full sunshine or in dull 
light or shadow. We may discover that 
even the type of architecture for our 
houses ought to be modified according 
to the quality of the light in the particular 
part of the country in which we may be 
building. EstHer Matson, 
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_| Paints & Varnishes 


; The Inside of the Pail 


The “finish” of any painted or varnished 
job depends largely on the quality of the 
materials used. When Bass-Hueter prod- 
ucts are employed, the results are never dis- 
appointing. The Bass-Hueter line,containing 
a product for every painting or varnishing 
need, is built on the plan that high-grade 
materials plus high-grade manufacture pays 
both manufacturer and consumer. 

Ifyou havea painting problem, letussolveit. 


BASS-HUETER PAINT COMPANY 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


















“Save the Surface and 
You Save All’’ 








There is a Bass-Hueter product 
for every painting or varnishing 
need. 






























What shall I say of her? 
All that I may of her. 
All that is sad in her, 
Sweet in her, glad in her, 
Choose what I could of her, 
Think what I would of her, 
All that is worst of her, 
All that is good of her 
Sways me and draws me 
To love every mood of her— 
Changefully changeful, 
My Lady of Moods. 


New York City. 
Dear Eprror: 
OW you are alarmed—you think 
I have turned from being a 
Fashionist to a poetess, and that 
some day, when you are holding 
the presses for the latest fashion news 
from New York, you will receive instead 
a string of verses. Be not alarmed. 
The above is not mine, but the refrain of 
an old song which comes to me over and 
over again as I go round to the private 
showings of Paris model gowns, wraps, 
suits, millinery and blouses. The song- 
writer had in mind some wonderful 
person, doubtless a reincarnated Madame 
Pompadour, while have in mind 
Mademoiselle Fashion (I refuse to say 
Madame Fashion—the new styles are so 
young, so stimulating, that Mademoiselle 
is a more descriptive title) for if Made- 
moiselle Fashion is nothing else, she is 
changefully changeful, Lady of Moods. 
At first she had us pinning our faith to the 
Egyptian influence in 
dress. We were to hark 
back to the scarab for 
our silhouette, and no 
sooner had we, who must 
pursue to its origin every 
fancy of this changeful 
goddess Fashion, learned 
what the daughters of the 
Nile considered the dernier 
cri in costuming, the news 
was flashed from Paris 
that the latest whim ema- 
nating from the world’s 
most famous couturiers 
emphasized the Rouma- 
nian and Algerian influ- 
ences, not as to silhouette, 
that remains practically 
unchanged, but in fabrics, 
embroidery motives and 
color schemes. Straight- 
way we fashionists asked, What does this 
mean? And there wasa rush of fashionists, 
artists and designers to the _ public 
library. Now, we know all about it! 
Poiret embroiders a blue serge frock 
with the rose of Algiers and he pipes the 
neck and the set-in kimono sleeves with 
a rough wool braid of the same shade and 
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presto! It is a Paris frock with the 
Algerian influence. 

Jenny, with her usual cunning, designs 
a suit with a knee-length coat. The 
sleeves droop over the shoulders in a 
cape-like effect, and this shoulder arrange- 
ment is taken directly from the shawls 
worn by the humble peasants of Rou- 
mania. 

After all, aren’t the French designers 
clever, and how they do display their 
knowledge of the facts and fancies, 
manners and customs of other countries 
and other days! The museums of Paris 
are the most wonderful in the world and 
afford the designers unlimited scope, and 
in making use of this knowledge time has 
proven that the Paris designer is only 
equalled in cunning and sagacity by the 
canny Scotch. 

I have attended so many private 
showings and so many openings that the 
question of new clothes seems more 1m- 
portant even than the League of Nations, 
and while we consider Paris clothes let us 
not forget that the lowered exchange of 















francs means a real saving when one is 
buying with good American dollars, and 
that at the present rate of exchange one 
may own a real Paris creation far below 
what it would have cost a year ago. 
This is particularly noticeable in millinery 


and blouses. A year ago a wearable 
Paris hat could not be purchased for less 
than forty-five dollars. I have seen many 
from the foremost makers as low as 
twenty-eight dollars, and in_ blouses 
fifteen dollars will purchase one which a 
year ago would have been at least twenty 
dollars; and while we are talking about 
blouses, the new imports are nothing 
short of marvelous. One can shut one’s 
eyes and picture with what joy the skilled 
needle-women_ scattered through the 
provinces of France turned from the un- 
happy tasks of war to the “painting with 
the point of a needle” sheer fabrics for 
this season’s blouses, and they have 
imparted some of this joy, this blessed 
relief of peace-time, to their work. Like 
a robin singing on a morning in May— 
singing for the very joy of being alive, sing- 
ing “‘God’s in His Heaven, 
all’s right with the world.” 


: & patient women of 
Flanders have gone 
back to their Jace-making, 
weaving gossamer noth- 
ings into lovely some- 
things, and these laces 
adorn blouses which are 
as much a work of art as 
a Rembrandt. Jabots, 
frills and bibs appear on 
many of them, while 
others are simple in line 
but embroidered all over 
by hand in dainty floral 
clusters. Many have 
short sleeves, but most 
of the lingerie blouses have 
long sleeves finished with 
elaborate cuff arrange- 
ments. Filet lace is still 
used but the preference 
is for real Val and Baby 
Trish. 

The hats from Paris 
struck several new notes, 
more in color and mate- 
rial than in shape. Again 
Paris favors taffeta; taf- 
feta combined with straw, 
taffeta embroidered with 
raffia in all the gay colors 
of Roumania, Algiers or 
Egypt, taffeta trimmed 
with wreaths of flowers 
made of the same taffeta, 
taffeta appliqued with 
wool flowers, and so on 
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HAT person lives who is not attracted ; 


ne- 

— by beauty—beauty of face, beauty of 

are e a . 

- as | voice, beauty of complexion ? 

)ts, | P - , 

on IE Not all can have beautiful features, nor can all have beautiful voices, 

iile I but a beautiful complexion depends largely upon the care that is given to it. 

. ik r aia . re 

a I Don’t neglect those ugly little blemishes, that excessive oiliness, those 

ral enlarged pores. Resinol Soap contains just the necessary requisites to aid in 
overcoming these defects. It is pure, miid and cleansing. 


ive 
wets Compounded with the greatest care, it cannot harm the most delicate 


th skin, yet it usually gets right at the root of the compexion trouble, and aids in | 
ee i= obtaining the desired beauty of skin. i 
till 
ce 


by | 











REsINOL SOAP FOR tHE HAIR HELPS TO GIVE IT 
LUSTER, AND TO PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF THE SCALP, 


>sinal Soap 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives to 


men a real pleasure in the daily shave. 
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nae “fr ee through every millinery trimming idea that 
/ nae A <a | has been in vogue since Eve first deman ied 
Dewees! How | of Adam, ‘ ‘I want an Easter bonnet.’ 
a a There is a new color prominent in. 
ti | staat tes { I 

f qi millinery, a shade of brown, first called 

4 copper, doubtless as a tribute to 

| Aphrodite, which has had such a 

i a | successful run here at the Century 

Sh: : , 

acon Re if | Theatre. Copper was the metal sacred 

; Ty ? to the goddess Aphrodite. Now in Paris 

Pod VAs paras 

they are calling this color Habana, named 

> for the cigar from the Pearl of the 

H is. Antilles, but this is a misnomer, as it is 

Se, SR | not a tobacco brown. Copper is more 


descriptive. It is really henna of yes- 
teryear, with a bit more warmth and 
depth of color than had henna. 

Zan || _ And along with the many other in- 
fluences in millinery, there is quite a dash 
of Spanish. Many dinner hats have long 
mantilla-like arrangements of Chantilly 
lace which fall cape -wise in the back. 
One stunning model had the lace caught 
up with a single pink rose. 

Most of the street hats are small, with 
upturned brims pulled out wide at the 
sides, with soft crowns oftimes mitred, 
but the dinner or restaurant hats are 
usually large. 
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i P 4 4 Mis ; ; : 7 X 
A 4 Egyptian head-dresses—fearful and 
j | " wonderful things like the towering affairs 
: ‘ i , | Cleopatra wore when she was bent upon 


3 


ae J 
conquest, are being shown. This year’s 


< & . 2 versions are made of black lace and jet, 
POCK. Exquisite Silky Draperies with jet bead chains falling from the sides, 
| encircling the throat, the top open, and 
when worn by a golden blonde the effect 
is dazzling. I do not believe that the 
Egyptian influence is going to cause a 
furore in the world of fashion. Made- 
laine et Madelaine, who have achieved a 
position of importance in Paris as style 
creators, use the Egyptian scarab as the 
dominating motive in all their new 
models. An evening gown by them has 
long, slim, slinky slip of satin. Over 
it is worn a tunic arrangement a-glitter 
with beads which start from the top of 
the corsage and extend over the skirt like 
a scarab with outspread wings. I can’t 
say that I am enthusiastic about it; It 1s 
too bizarre, but I do love the Egyptian 
colors—the soft blues, the clear reds, the 
wonderful greens and yellows. 
, Anglaise embroidery returns to favor 
and appears as trimming on foulard or 


a taffeta gowns, or even on a top coat of 
S ae Se 68 G8 S85 SG 5S SS 55 58 SS 5S SE Ge S85 Se 58 OS BS G8 88 OS ce ce se 88 8: sturdy Scotch tweed. 





In a riot of lovely colorings KAPOCK Draperies seem to 
lure into the home all the joyous sunshine through each softly 
draped window. 





KAPOCK 
Oe ach 


"Not A WORM SILK 





Select beautiful silky KAPOCK to harmonize with each room for draperies, 
upholstery, cushions, etc. The “Life-Long-Colors”” permitting of frequent careful 
washing, and double width for splitting make KAPOCK really economical. 


Request your drapery dealer to write us for the new ‘‘Kapock Sketch Book’’ 
suggesting in actual colors practical pa for your home 


Genuine Kapock has the basting thread in selvage. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. Dept. U Philadelphia, Pa. 
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———— : The new wraps for afte rnoon and in-* 
formal wear are not new in line or in 
MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME fabric, but are new in trimming treat- 
ment. The ones of 1920 vintage must 
SUNSET wants a representative in YOUR community. Write to Agency Department, be trimmed or embroidered. By these 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money- signs ye shall know the date of one’s 
wrap. I say wrap, for the wrap-like 
garments—a compromise between a coat 
ee ee ae : Pr | and a cape—wrap round one gracefully 
or otherwise according to the wearer; 
YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE are more wrap-like than coat-like. 
BEAUTIFUL A last-season’s cape or wrap may be 
EYEBROWS § brought up to the last word in style by 
. and LASHES embroidering the collar and cuffs in 
A They add wonderfully tof) Wools, using Algerian, Roumanian or 
b) one's beauty, charm and at> Egyptian colorings. 
Coats of Polo cloth or tweed are used for 





making prope ysilion. 
















Because—T he remov- | 
able rubber cushion en- | 
ables you to wash or 
sterilize it, thus keeping 











it sanitary, and —a ‘‘ Mer- ; : Lest -Sov00u-Gre traveling, motoring and sports. At Palm 
— eee i. \ applied nightly, will nourish Beach these Polo coats of natural undyed 
morning will prevent the | ae stimulate and promote growth 4 ‘ . - 
hair from fallin & GF of eyebrows and lashes, making f) camel's hair eclipsed every other coat. 
sapaatg ch el 4 A them long, thick and lustrous, 1 Phe 
Retails for $1.50 and % Guarantee: ‘absolutely harmless The forecast for midsummer fashior 
( r anc | ‘~< - be ted with - 
De eae "St a | ie the Temuitsobtayred by its use: why not stimulates the imagination, and next 
ctsigaclesid 1 si x re . 
PANY Tromius ty meat in puineavesnteaenide RaMaRaaTOd oeeeren month I can write “June reared this 
MONARCH BRUSH COMPAN or price refunded. A vou disap paantmenia with amitations. Get = “1° 
Troy, New York th name correct—‘LASH-BROW-INE."’ It peceteatens bunch of flowers from seeds of April S 
sn0y, LOOK FOR The Girl with the Rose. It's on every : A THE BAC mei 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4302.27 Grand Blvd., CHI sowing. THE FASHIONIST. 
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La Creole Liquid Shampoo La Creole Hair Tonic 





Right care means plenty of good looking hair 
Men and women both should have it—but many do not 


It is really surprising that men and women so Its base is a mentholized cocoanut oil—an absolutely 
commonly permit their hair to lose its good looks distinetive formula never before attempted. It is 
and actually to fall out in unsightly quantities. standardized by our laboratory processes to assure 

Men’s hair becomes disagreeably oily and stringy uniform high quality because cocoanut oil varies in 
and gets thinner and thinner. Women suffer with quality unless so treated. The unvarying superiority 
fallirg hair and dandruff. Their hair loses its life of “La Creole” is thus assured. Its delightful, stim- 
beauty and luxuriance. : ulating, cleansing effects are immediately noticeable. 

All this can be easily prevented. Plain neglect At regular intervals, every ten days or two weeks, 
is the cause. No more care than is given the teeth the hair should be washed thoroughly with this superior 
will assure abundant, vigorous, beautiful hair if the shampoo. 

It keeps the glands and pores of the scalp glowing 
with clean health and vigor to funetion properly. 

It makes the hair soft, lustrous and fluffy. It 


care is wisely directed. 


Simple directions 


; puts hair and sealp in ideal condition. After its 
Regularly, two or three times a week, apply “La use added benefits follow from the unfailing appli- 
Creole” Hair Tonic, using the balls of the fingers to cation of “La Creole’ Hair Tonic. 


rub it into the scalp with a rotary motion. ‘“‘La 
Creole” tonic stimulates the sealp circulation, supplies 
the hair roots with the nourishment needed for a 


For gray hair 





beautiful, vigorous growth of hair. ; ; 
For hair that has grown gray, gray streaked or 
- . faded “La Creole” Hair Dressing is prepares 
Scientific endorsement fa led La Creole” Hair Dressing is prepared. _ It 
is a treatment for the gradual restoration of the hair’s 
Scientifie authorities endorse “La Creole.” No natural color—lightest brown to deepest black, what- 


of ever the natural eolor was—in from 





other hair tonic we know pos- 

sesses such distinetion. No other three to six weeks. It must not be 

possesses such merit. confused with dyes. It does not 
A principal ingredient is ‘Eu- give the hair a dyed look, it cannot 


stain the sealp and there is nothing 
to wash or rub off. Refinement ap- 
proves its use. Guaranteed to bring 
back the hair’s color or money re- 
funded. 


resol,” recognized by the Council 
of tie American Medical Assorcia- 
tion for the treatment of dandruff 
and unhealthy scalp conditions. 
Scientific tests and eectual use both 
prove the results ‘La Creole” Hair 
Tonie brings in the new beauty and 
health of your hair. 


All La Creole preparations are noted 
for their excellence. 





Use this superior shampoo \ At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters 

At last the ideal shampoo has ‘ \ , ‘ - 
arrived. It has been long pine Aa Rasinincl ts bai Cheats La Creole Hair Tonic, ie 

“La Creole’ Liquid Shampoo is (ok. sai dbadiid Maite anal La Creole Liquid Shampoo, 50c. 
a recently achieved formula based ea vgs abd Regan Pe of La Creole Hair Dressing, $1.00 
on long experience and now added their pure French-Spanish blood Weciinwdenlowoant hat | = *t0 irect 
to the list of ‘La Creole” products. as wellas of the care they give it We te pla that peuraagh ialaccate 


La Creole” toilet products are 
favorite for the purpose in 
siete i LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
268 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


It brings a combination of stimu- 
lating and cleansing qualities never 
before attained in a shampoo. 
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Unequalled in their smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads; their 
thoroughly seasone ed and per: 
fectly grained wood—VENUS 
PENCILS are famedasthe high- 
est quality pencils in the world. 
17 black degrees, 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 


2H-3H-4H- en 6H 


delicate thi 


nes 
oH 


Copying for indelible uses 
Plain Ends, per doz., - « $1.00 


Rubber Ends, per doz., « « 


1.20 


At all stationers and stores 


throughout the < 


vorld, 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 


206 Fifth Ave., 


Dept 


N.Y. 


_.and Ponce Eng. 
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Is Mexico Hopeless ? 


(Continued from page 36) 


profiting from an experience behind the 
counter while refugees in Los Angeles. 
Land division was supposed to be the 
main cry of the revolutionists, and Zapata 
did divide the estates in Morelos—a state 
theretofore owned by a dozen men—and 
stood consistently by land division for the 
entire country. But Villa merely confis- 
cated the property of enemies in order to 
reward his followers. Carranza has pur- 
sued a moderate course, perhaps wisely. 
Poets, politicians and others have sung 
of the joys of farming, but farmers have 
not. American farm boys would rather do 
anything in town, and American farmers 
all the country over have been selling out 
to foreign peasants as fast as they could. 
In Mexico the peon generally sticks to 
his Indian tradition of patch farming, cul- 
tivating with a stick, content to sup- 
ply his own needs. In one experiment in 
Sonora, land was divided and advances of 
tools were made with the result that the 


Government lost its money. Commercial 
farming is still largely restricted to 


the great haciendas. Heavy taxes 
force idle plantations to subdivide, 
and land is cheap enough for any peon 
with land hunger. One “accomplishment 
of Carranza is the restoration of public 
lands belonging to villages; these commons 
which surround the villages are a relic of 
the ancient Indian system of communal 
farming, and a good part of them had 
been absorbed by the land barons. 


Me xican Railway Affairs 


Lack ot initiative is a common charge 
against Mexicans. Foreign critics also 
say that administrative ability is rare. 
Yet Mexican management of railways 
since the revolution is not without en- 
couraging features. 

All railways in Mexico were built, man- 
aged and run by Americans and English 
prior to the revolution. The rolling 
stock, all of it imported, is now more or 
less antiquated. Besides it received rough 
usage in the fighting. There has been no 
money with which to keep up appear- 
ances. Paint is scaling from the passenger 
coaches; most windows have been shot 
out. A car that is not well peppered with 
bullet holes is rather a novelty on the 
smaller lines. And I have seen the brakes 
thrown on while the engine worked up 
steam to take a grade. But despite worn- 
out parts, the service 1s fairly good. Road- 
beds are well looked after, and the Laredo- 
Mexico City stretch compares favorably 
“ with any American transcontinental line. 
schedules also receive respect on the main 
lines, although passengers settling into 
their seats at 6 a. m. on some of the pro- 
vincial roads are lucky to get away by 
noon. An occasional Mexican touch is 
observed on the station blackboard, such 
as this at Torreon: “Train will leave at 
3 o'clock or sooner.” 

Anyway, there is not an American mine 
boss in Mexico but pays tribute to the na- 
tural mechanical genius of Mexicans. An 
Ja manager tells me of buying a 
Ford and turning it over to a young peon 
torun. This boy had never been to town. 
But he had tinkered with the hz urvesting 
machinery, so he took the car to pieces 


haciér 


several times to see where the noise cam: 
from, assembled it with no left-over parts 
and has since kept it in perfect condition. 
Another Indian rigged up an electric 
lighting system in a motor! oat, obtaining 
his current from the magneto. Unless the 
Mexicans had both mechanical talent and 
memory for the lessons learned from their 
old instructors, transportation would long 
ago have been paralyzed. 

This suggests the labor question. 

Nothing impresses and grieves the corn- 
fed economist like the natural joyousness 
of the peon, which leads to non-produc- 
tivity and other horrible things for which 
a descriptive jargon has been coined. This 
type of philosopher, who wants to see 
everybody else producing, can not forgive 
the peon for working only as long as he 
requires money for immediate needs. A 
peon is easily pleased, and it is true that 
he would be kept closer to the grindstone 
if he acquired more artificial tastes, such 
as for jazzy clothes, canned salmon, 
chewing gum, breakfast foods and other 
things he is content to do without; it 
would also help our own markets. So we 
have the case of a mine manager who, to 
keep his men under the perpetual neces- 
sity of working, introduced a gambling 
casino. Mexican labor is not dependable 
because of love of holidays, but it is of 
much better quality than popularly sup- 
posed. Laborers who are well fed and 
have families to keep are steady workers 
and do as well as most men of their 
size and weight. 

As burden bearers, the Mexican Indian 
holds his own with any one. Once I saw 
four men dog-trotting along the streets of 
Mazatlan carrying an upright piano across 
two poles resting upon their shoulders, 
and I watched them until they faded from 
view down a long straight road. Mazat- 
lan, like all west coast ports except 

Salina Cruz, uses lighters from the ship to 
the shore, where the freight is carried into 
the customhouse on the backs of carga- 
dores, who can handle singly from 250 to 
300 pounds. There are centuries of train- 
ing behind the cargadores, as human be- 
ings were the only beasts of burden in 
Mexico prior to the coming of the 
Spaniards. 

Abolishing i. Barleycorn 

Two radical pieces of legislation under 
the Carranza government are of peculiar 
interest to us in the United States. They 
illustrate the new tendencies brought in 
by revolution. 

In the great bullring of Mexico, opera 
is now heard. Argentine aud other pro- 
gressive Spanish countries iave long for- 
bidden bullhghting as tending to degrade 
the populace. But no Spanish country 
had tried prohibition until it was enforce d 
in Mexico in the State of Sonora. Calles, 
as governor, made the state bone dry by 
a decree which conscripted bootleggers 
and sent them to fight the savage Yaqui 
Indians. My only drink in Sonora was 
obtained on a train, when a sociable 
young Mexican unscrewed the cap of a 
rubber hot-water bottle and poured into 
a tin cup a jigger of tequila that would 
raise a blister on a tin roof. 
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Luxury and Comfort in travel, as well as Speed, are offered in the Model ““K.T.”’ Cabin 





Cruiser, as shown in the above illustration, a plane for either pleasure or commercial 
purposes, which we are now featuring for custom trade. Q The “O. W.” Aerial Coupe is 
auother model which especially appeals to those who care more for comfort than 
[ extreme speed. @Those interested should see both these new models of pleasure and 
i ~ commercial aircraft which will be on exhibit at the San Francisco Aero Show, at the 
Exposition Auditorium, April 21st to April 28th, and let our representative explain 


their features of Safety, as well as Speed and Comfort. @Our handsome new 
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brochure will be sent on request to those interested. 
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“ The Davol Spray 
Drives Germs Away” 


After motoring or riding before 
singing or speaking — after working and 
before retiring —a DAVOL Spray will 
keep your throat clean and strong 


DAVOL 


Steady-Spray 
ATOMIZER 


DAVOL Atomizer No. 46 is built for 


service. One squeeze of the bulb gives 
a continuous spray Bulb of finest rub 
ber — extra soft, thick and strongly 


reinforced. Bottle of tough, tempered 

almost unbreakable glass. 
The leading druggists carry a full line 
of DAVOL Rubber Products, to keep 
you well from infancy to old age 

Write to-day for FREE copy of booklet. 

“HEAT AND COLD.” 
Established 1874 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Many questions and problems remain, 
but they would require special study and 
treatment. Of these, we have the in- 
fluence of the I. W. W. in legislation, the 
socialistic experiment in the great hemp- 
growing state of Yucatan, and the like. 
But one need only remark that the pos- 
session of land has turned more than a 
few revolutionary radicals into good, safe 
conservatives. And the peons are now 
eager to see productive industries started. 

We have seen certain constructive ten- 
dencies in the new Mexico. Athletics and 
greater freedom for women have taken a 
natural and healthy growth. A middle 
cl composed chiefly of tradesmen, 
skilled mechanics and ranchers, is work- 
ing its way up from the lower level. 
[here is a widespread interest in politics 
that did not exist in the time of Diaz, and 
a freedom of the press then unknown, as 


the anti-Carranza papers of the 


ass, 


Witness 


Capital 
Old Ideas Prevail 


(Against these elements of progress, we 


not fail to notice the persistence of 


can 
certain old ideas. This raises the ques- 
tion: What materials did Democracy 


have to work with after Diaz resigned? 

Here we find ignorance, bad traditions 
and false doctrines. Spain gave Mexico 
literature, art, music, religion and charm- 
ing social customs, but taught no respect 
for the individual. To suppress competi- 
tion with the mother country, Spanish 
padlocks closed the thriving factories of 
Puebla and Spanish axes chopped down 
Mexican vineyards and olive orchards. 
We must remember that while American 
colonials rebelled in order to protect liber- 
ties already enjoyed, Mexican independ- 
ence started with a monarchy of the most 
reactionary sort, following a gross be- 
trayal of the republicans; and reaction- 
aries in the half-century that followed 
preserved the worst evils of the old colo- 
nial régime. 

It is curious how these false theories 
persist today in the acts of ignorant poli- 
ticians. In fact, a chief cause of starva- 
tion in the regions menaced by banditry 
has been the harsh treatment of ranchers 
accused of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. ‘These poor fellows, bullied by 
the one and punished with destruction of 
home and harvests by the other, have 
been afraid to grow crops; and lack of 
food and fear of undeserved punishment 
have, in turn, furnished the bandits with 
a steady supply of recruits. The leaders 
may be cut-throats, but many persons who 
have been captured by bandits speak of 
receiving favors and kindnesses from in- 
dividual followers. Most bandits are bad, 
but some are merely unfortunate. 

Another evil hard to uproot is the old 
Spanish theory of taxation, which invents 
and heaps special tax on special tax until 
an industry collapses and a source of reve- 
nue is destroyed. The great Spanish art 
is to avoid putting on the last straw, but 
uncertain taxation always discourages en- 


terprise. Here is a case in point: An 





American rancher on the Mexican side of 
the Imperial Valley of California started 
for the border with an 8-mule load of mi'o 
maize. On arriving at the customhouse of 
Mexicali, he found an export duty of $20 
the ton imposed. As personal favor is 
strong in Mexican government, he ap- 
pealed to the governor and obtained a 
reduction to $8. Here was a case where 
the customs collector saw him first and 
improvised a tax to fit the occasion. 

Then we have attempts to restore the 
trade-killing alcabalas, or medieval in- 
ternal customs taxes on domestic products 
passing from one district to another—an 
evil ended by Diaz in 1896. The goy- 
ernor of Coahuila tried last year to restore 
this tax on cereals. For this he was bit- 
terly attacked editorially by the Exce/- 
stor, a pro-Carranza newspaper of Mexico 
City, which said similar attempts had 
been made even in the Capital district: 

“We have seen these poor Indians made 
victims of an anti-constitutional tax; we 
have seen them turn out of the roads and 
follow tortuous paths so as to avoid the 
payment of a tax that had been annulled 
for all time.” 

Another evil inheritance is the private 
monopoly. Generally this takes the form 
of an export privilege. Some favorite is 
permitted, for example, to send a thcu- 
sand head of cattle across the American 
border without payment of the heavy ex- 
port duty. This reacts unjustly on rivals, 
who have to pay the export tax out of 
their profits and meet the lower compet- 
ing price. The cotton-gin monopoly of 
Lower California, which charges the same 
fees as competitors on the American side, 
plus the heavy export duties on seed 
cotton, is an example of another kind. 
Ginned cotton may be exported free. This 
sort of business rivalry takes the heart 
out of producers. 


Hopeful Signs 


Time has already shown that the peo- 
ple have a capacity for steady improve- 
ment in political conditions. It has 
allowed plenty of rope for self-hanging 
purposes to the type of demagogue who 
comes to the top in every revolution in 
every country. A change for the better 
is quite apparent in the new junior 
officers of the army, drawn from the 
educated classes. A revolutionary gen- 
eral—who, gossips say, was born in a 
corral—told a friend of mine that the 
army was going to the dogs on this ac- 
count. 

“The revolutionary officers, who could 
fight but not read, are ousted,” he la- 
mented, “by young men who read but 
can not fight.” 

At any rate, looking beneath the 
wreckage of the revolution, which first 
impresses the traveler, one finds new 
forces at work. A new Mexico 1s arising. 
One meets Americans and other foreigners 

rather exceptional, it is true—who be- 
lieve she is working her way out as fast as 
can reasonably be expected. But only a 
rash person would venture a prediction. 
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Two Things’ 


says the Luxeberry Painter, ‘‘are essential 
to real success. One is the making of a 
good reputation, and the other the ability 
to keep it good after you’ve made it. The 
world is full of one-timers who couldn’t 
stand the strain.” 


In all varnish products Berry Brothers’ label means 
constant, uniform quali:y—the same in the thous- 
andth can as in the first. That’s because Berry 
Brothers have devoted the same skill and effort to 
maintaining their reputation as they did to making 
it over sixty years ago. 












j World's Largest Makers  ¢ 
Warnishes and Paint Specialties! 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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For every varnish need—~ 
industrial or home—there’s 
a Berry Brothers’ product. 
Write for handsomely il- 
lustrated booklet §6 Beautt- 
Jul Homes” sent free. 


























The Law Unde 


(Continued from page 60) 


his great hand in both her little ones and 
proudly faced Joe Gill. 

“If you have interfered sufficiently in 
my family affairs,” she said, “‘perhaps 
you will be good enough to leave us.” 

With an elephantine bound Mammy 
Hetty began to shout and clap her hands. 

“Glory, glory!” she chanted. ‘Mars’ 
James, what I tell you? Didn’t I ’sure 
you dat chile is jes’ sugar-candy all 
through? Listen to me, my honey-lamb, 
and you, Joe Gill, jes’ flop yo’ big years 
over dis way so’s you kin year too. Miss 
Winnie, yo Uncle James was dat bad |] 
ain’ begun to tell de wust of it. What's 
more, he ain’ done change none fo’ de 
better. What he was, dat he am, only 
a sight more ornery and low-down. You 
kin ’spicion yo’ wust, Joe Gill, and it won’ 
be none too bad. Only—only be keerful 
you git de right man picked out!” 

With a rabbit-like scurry Shorty Balch 
darted for the door. Mammy Hetty was 
before him. Like a vise her black hand 
closed upon his wrist. 

‘’Low me to present you to yo’ Uncle 
James, Miss Winnie! Mistah Gill, I 
mek you ’quainted with Mistah James 
Jordan of Kaintucky!” She dragged for- 
ward the cowering Shorty, who shriveled 
until his gay attire hung baggily upon his 
shaking limbs. 


ITH some unbenumbed segment of 

her brain Winifred was aware that 
she had moved from the side of the man 
who had suddenly become an alien, that 
she stood staring at him, blanched, word- 
less, stricken. All the rest of her conscious 
being was concentrated in one question, 
and it uttered itself in Gill’s voice: 

“Then who in hell are you?” 

“T am James Jordan,” responded the 
unknown colorlessly. 

“The nigger says you’re not 

“Never said no such a thing,” inter- 
posed Mammy Hetty. ‘Dey kin be two 
pussons of dat name, cain’t dey?” 

, James Jordan, alias Shorty, made a 
sudden effort to free his wrist from the 
black woman’s grasp. 

“Lemme go!” he blustered. “I reckon 
I got some rights! I’m this family’s 
natural guardeen, I am, and I’m going 
to look into this story about the mine 
petering out. Look here, niece! ”Twere 
Bramwell Austin gave me a leg over the 
fence the night I lit out, and now you 
stand there and see your own uncle 
shamed!” 

But at this appeal Winifred shrank 
back and was silent. 

“Looky ’yere!” said the negress. “Fo’ 
you mek a noise dat-a-way you hear me! 
I’se been ’quirin’ round, I has, and I done 
year some mighty queer ’counts of yo’ 
actions, Mistah Shorty Balch!  Inter- 
vestigatin’ o’ Mistah Jordan’s bus’ness 
might mean intervestigatin’ o’ some other 
folkses’ what it wouldn’ be healthy fo’. 
Don’ you aim fo’ to sneak off!’ she added 
sternly, as he tried again to free his hand. 
“When you leave dis yere "partment yo’ 
ole mammy mos’ suttinly goes ‘long. 
You sholy gwine to ’count to me fo’ 
blabbin’ like you done and bustin’ up de 
bes’ piece o’ bizness what ever come my 
way. Why, you pizen ijit!” she shouted, 
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“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful language? It's your own fault anyway 
for starting out with that cheap tire when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage.” 
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MURIEL OSTRICHE, 


Lovely Star of the Screen, Knows the 
Fascination of the jonni 73 Veil 


Glance at yourself in a mirror through the exquisite 
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| somebody, and a child at that, who 


| some folks at last—if I could put it over 


| with me. But it was too late—there 


losing her temper suddenly, ‘“w’ar y 
ewine to find another snap like d: 
Didn’ Mistah Jordan pay me high ’nou 
to keep my mouf shut? An’ didn’ I ’vi 
fair and square with you’ You see wh 
come o’ ’sociatin’ with trash like dat ’¢ 
Joe Gill!” 

“He got me drunk!” said Shorty s 
lenly. “He came along just when I was 
feeling sore over being kept out of 1 
rights!’ 

“Well,” said Mammy Hetty, sighing 
gustily, “you see what you git fo’ not 
heedin’? what I tell you. Anyway 
glancing over her shoulder—‘‘you come 
‘long with me right now, ‘cause I got 
bizness with you. And you too, Joe Gill,” 
she added, approaching the young man 
where he stood -gloomily gnawing his lip, 
“less you wants to be mighty  super- 
numeriarious you better come ‘long too.” 

Joe Gill cast a glance about him, then 
without a word he turned on his heel and 
followed the old woman as, still clutching 
Shorty by the wrist, she trundled heavily 
from the room. 


“Winifred!” 


S the sound of her name broke the 

long silence she lifted her bowed head. 
James Jordan had drawn near. He stood 
looking at her with eyes full of an en- 
treaty, a hunger which through all her 
dazed bewilderment sent a faint thrill 
leaping along her veins. 

“Ch, what does it all mean?” she asked 
in a breaking voice. “If you are not 
what you pretended—who are you?’ Why 
did you begin this masquerade?” 

“T was a lonely man. I wanted some 
folks. Before I was knee-high I was 
thrown out to shift for myself. [hadn’t 
anybody. While I had to work and fight 
my way it didn’t so much matter, though 
even then I used to dream of having a 
home—and of a woman different from 
any that I saw about me. 

“Put when I'd made my pile I began 
to ask myself in earnest—what’s the good 
of it? What’s it all for? And then the 
letter came—a child’s letter—all spelled 
wrong and everything—I can’t tell you 
how it—kind of took hold of me. What 
‘I’d wanted all along, I guess, was to have 
some one need me—sort of look to me for 
help and—and all that. And here was 


needed me—as much as I needed her. 
You see, it looked like a chance to have 


that I was Uncle James. 

“T didn’t think much about the big sister 
then—it was the little one. I just wanted 
to be Uncle James to the kid that wrote 
to me that way. The other girl didn’t 
count for much till—till I saw you, 
Winnie. Then—that very minute, I be- 
lieve—I understood how I’d balled things 
up—how I hadn’t any business to come 
sneaking into your family like that, pre- 
tending to be your uncle when I—when 
I knew right off how it was going to be 


wasn’t any way out that I could see, that 
would make it seem like I’d done any- 
thing but play a mean, low-down trick 
After a while, when I’d thought it over, 
I figured that if I got the mine in shape 
to make you indepe ndent, | might maybe 
own up and you’d—understand. But it 
didn’t work out, and—and I haven’t any- 
thing now to say for mvself, only to ask if 
~if you'll try aftera while to—forgive me.” 
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GOOD, LUCK 
Rubbers are 
standard equip- 
ment on Atlas E-Z 
Seal and other fruit jars 


GOOD LUCK Rubbers have made 


Home Canning safe 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


are made of real live rubber instead of cheap composition. 
They are firm, tough and elastic and spring back quickly 
to the original size and shape when stretched. 

13c per dozen—2 dozen for 25e 
GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have been subjected to the severest tests by demonstrators, 


canning teachers and housewives. They are not affected by the long boiling needed 
for canning corn, meats and other foods requiring 3 to 5 hours sterilization. 


Send 2c stamp for our booklet “Cold Pack Canning.” 
If your grocer doesn’t carry GOOD LUCK Jar Rings 
send 13c for sample dozen or 25c for two dozen. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 





She lifted her eyes to him as he stood, 
humbled and broken, before her. They 
were not the stern and accusing eyes he 
had dreaded, but full of tears. 

“Forgive you?” she said quiveringly. 

“Forgive me, if you can, for making you 
believe i in the mine. It hi is ruined you! 

“Not ruined me, no,” he said simply. 
“Pll just have to go back to the ranch 
and turn to again, that’s all. But I’ve 
fixed things so there will be plenty for 
Annette’s education, and you and Miss 
Dimm will have the home here, Winnie. 

“But it won’t be home—without you! 
she said in a choked voice; then turned 
from him quickly, as if aware of too much 
meaning in the words. But suddenly he 
was at her side, his arms round her and 
her tear-stained cheek against the coat 
beneath which his heart throbbed tu- 
multuously. Winifred didn’t try to escape 
from the strength that held her, that 
crushed her, indeed, to the big man’s 
broad and agitated breast. Yet if there 
was yielding in her passivity it escaped 
him, for he released her quickly and 
stepped back, his head lowered in the 
bitterness of shame and despair. 

“There, I’ve cooked my goose now!” 
he said miserably. ‘‘You’ll put me down 
once for all as a roughneck, I guess. Only 
I—I can’t be sorry, W innie! If you 
had known what it was that other time, 
when you offered me a kiss and I couldn’t 
take it, because you offered it to Uncle 
James and not to me! Oh, Winnie, 
couldn’t you—just once—before I go? 
I love you, Winnie, the way a man does 
when it’s the first time and comes late. 
You’re the woman I’ve been waiting for, 
dreaming of, loving all my life. Of course 
I know I’ve never been anything to you 
but Uncle James—and now I’m not even 
that—just an imposter that butted in 
where he had no business. But if you 
could, Winnie, just once—for good- 

With a swift fluttering movement she 
came close, clutching his coat lapels in 
two small hands. Incredulously he saw 
her face raised to his, a face where happi- 
ness was radiant in the half-veiled eyes, 
the tender smiling lips. 

“Of course,” said Winifred demurely, 
as his arms closed round her, “I must say 
good-by—to Uncle James!” 


Getting at the 
Truth 


(Continued from page 62) 


primarily caused by one or more species of 
Dendrocthonus.”’ 

And from Circular 143: 

“Large areas of insect-killed timber have 
been charged to fire without further thought 
or examination to determine the real cause.” 

“A reconnaissance was made of typical 
sections in the National Forests where ther 
was no evidence that destructive forest fires had 
occurred during the past twenty years [my italics 
It was found that the standing and fallen 
dead yellow pine that had died within that 
period amounted to nearly half as much 
as that which was then living, and of the sugar 
pine and douglas fir there was one- fourth as 
much as was then living. 
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In Wondesiol New Overland 4, Triplex Springs 


Make Rough Roads Ride Like Paved Roads 


RIPLEX Springs make Overland 4+ a 
new and entirely different type of car 
one that glides over road bumps with extra- 
ordinary ease and turns jolt and shock into 

smooth riding comfort. 

Overland 4’s lightness makes it remark- 
ably economical of fuel and tires. With every 
part protected by its wonderful new Triplex 


Springs from the constant wear of road 
blows, it has longer life and costs less for 
upkeep. 

Equipment is complete, including Auto- 
Lite starting and lighting. The handsome 
finish is hard-baked and the upholstery is soft 
and deep. Overland 4 is as convenient and 
attractive as it is serviceable. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, 7 
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g Cars and Roa 


WILLYS-OVERLAND PACIFIC COMPANY, Main Office, San Fran 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 
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lively company, and---the dance! The beautiful 
Stradivara furnishes the music. : 


The pleasing, natural tone of the original instruments, an 
even, smooth, rhythmic beat thatleads the feet so cleverly 
through the intricacies of the newest steps. These 
are but two of the enviable qualities of the Stradivara. 


Send for the exquisite Stradivara catalogue and the name of the dealer who can supply you. 


The Stradivara’is made for the Pacific Coast by the 


PACIFIC PHONOGRAPH MFG. CO.,, Portland, Oregon, U.S. 


Made also for the East at Coshofton Ohio 
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[his was ascribed to insects. 

It is established that particularly severe 
fires occurred during the years 1702, 1708, 1720, 
1726, 1735, 1746, 1750, 1757, 1767, 1776, 1784, 
1795, 1804, 1814, 1822, 1829, 1837, 1842, 1851, 
18s6, 1871, 1879, 1886, 1889, 1899. Many 
oiher fires occurred, but the: years listed wit- 
nessed fires that burned with unusual 
S¢ erity.” 

The deeper I go into this, the more 
profoundly I distrust this sort of thing. 
lhe Forest Service locally presented its 
side of this question to a meeting in San 
Francisco. In the course of a_ paper 
prepared and read by the Forest Service 
the experience of Mr. Walker in light 
burning was instanced. ‘The paper stated 
that the experiment cost fifty cents an 
acre, Was never repeated, and made other 
statements as to results. From this they 
drew many conditions. Mr. Walker 
happened to be present. He stated 
flatly that the experiment cost seven 
cents an acre, was considered successful, 
and the area had been burned over on an 
average of three years ever since. Here 
was a plain misstatement of easily pro- 
cured facts, not made dishonestly, but 
in haste and because of enthusiasm for a 
theory. I am not using these isolated 
instances as arguments, merely as illus- 
trations of why I, or any intelligent man, 
should not be expected to accept on their 
face value all the statements made to us. 


A Proposed Test 


On December 16, 1919, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad addressed the Forest 
Service, making this offer: 

After reiterating its adherence to a fire 
protection system in the dry season, it 
points to the necessity of experiment and 
says: 

“The Compan: would be delighted to have 
the Forest Service set apart an area of suitable 
size under an arrangement with Captain 
Kitts, whereby he would be given an opportun- 
ity to demonstrate fully, in his own way, the 
methods and plans outlined by him, the 
direct supervision of such demonstration to be 
vested in a committee of three, one being a 
competent Forest Service man, another being a 
representative of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and the third to be appointed by private 
owners of lands within the boundaries of the 
area designated for the experimental operation. 

The province of such committee should be 
to carefully study the forest and its conditions 
in advance of the burning operation; to watch 
the methods followed by Captain Kitts; to 
carefully study the conditions arising in the 
burned-over area subsequent to the burning 
and at the most appropriate time each year 
report the progress of the work, the obser- 
vations made during its progress and the 
conclusions reached. 

Now that is a reasonable proposition. 
[t suggests what Is practically a laboratory 
experiment on a big enough scale and 
even a long enough period of time to 
determine something. The Forest Ser- 
vice argues that until the advocates 
of light burning can all agree on a 
single definite policy by which the idea 
is to stand or fall, they should not be 
asked to experiment. That is plain 
nonsense. Contrary to the apparent 
method of the Forest Service the light 
burning advocates do not construct their 
final theories in advance. One method 
is suggested by the Southern Pacific. 
Let us try that; and if it does not work, 
let us try another, and another, until 
all have been tried. This fire thing is a 
basic policy and must be proved scien- 
tifically, by experiment, no matter how 
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OOL and fresh as a mountain spring-—that’s Sealpax, the 
free-and-easy athletic underwear for men. It won't bind 
you-—it won't chafe you—and it’s cool, Cool, COOL! 


It comes snowy-white in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope— 
insuring a summer full of cleanest, coolest comfort! Ask 
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certain anybody—of any opinion— ay 
be that he is right. : 

Since the first article in Sunsev J 
have received letters from all sorts of 
people—plain citizens, editors, cattlem«n, 
lumbermen, scientists, Land Office oth- 
cials, officials in charge of National 
Parks—and I have still to receive a letter 
of disapproval. 

I hope that this sriment proposal 
by the Southern Pacific may be carried 
through. And I hope it may be con- 
ducted in the spirit of truth-seeking, not 
of propaganda. 


The 
Excelsior Trail 


(Continued from page 32) 


owner had risen early in the morning and 
had plucked it out before it had a chance 
to mature. And he expressed the hope 
that I would do likewise. I assured him 
that I would. 

For nearly a year I did. I worked in 
that garden early and late and I acquired 
such a knack with seeds that I could tell 
when I put them in the ground what was 
likely, within reason, to come up—if any- 
thing. 

I had hurried home from the office one 
day and was putting on my gardening 
clothes when to my astonishment the 
grandfather clock on the stairs struck 
four. It was the first time this old relic 
had spoken since we had moved from the 
east, and I was interested. I asked what 
had been done to it, and was told by the 
family that the vacuum cleaner man who 
had been there that day was also a clock- 
mender. He had been much interested 
in the old clock, and when he found that 
it was not running he opened it up in 
some mysterious and found that it 
was stuffed full of excelsior. 

“There must have been almost a 
bushel of it!’ I was informed. 

“A bushel of excelsior!” I cried in 
alarm. ‘‘What did you do with it?” 

“Oh, he swept it out into the yard.” 

“Which yard?” I demanded. “The 
front yard or the back yard?” 
~The back yard, of course; but what 
difference does it make?” 

“All the difference in the world!” I 
muttered as I hurried out of the back 
door. 

But try as I would I could not find a 
trace of that excelsior. And finally | 
went back into the house to inquire a 
little further. I then found that the 

ccelsior had been swept out of the door 
while Henry, the old fellow who sometimes 
helped me in the garden, was spading a 
little plot of ground close beside the 
porch, and that he had undoubtedly 
spaded it under. 

“IT can’t imagine what you want of 
that old excelsior anyway,” the famil\ 
called down to me “But if you must 
have some you will find a box full on th 
top shelf of the guest-room closet—but 
be sure to open the box out of doors.” 

With a sinking heart I went out to th 
garage and got the rake, after which ! 
repaired to the newly-spaded ground and 
began to comb the soil for evidences « 
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excelsior. The first pull of the rake was ae 
enough to confirm all my fears; every 
tooth had one or more spears of excelsior 
clinging to it. I realized of course that 
I could never get it all, and that it was 
only a question of time when it would 
sprout and the beautiful garden would be 
entirely ruined. So the next day I went 
house-hunting. 

But the rake was still clutched in my 
hand when I confronted the family and 
announced that we were about to move. 

can’t stand this rheumatism any 
longer,” I romanced. “It was rheum- 
atism that drove the former occupants 
out of this place. I have suffered in 
silence until I can stand it no longer.” 

“You!” exclaimed the family. “You 
have suffered in silence! Ridiculous!” 
And the family actually burst out 
laughing. 

But I stood my ground. I sketched a 
few pictures of sleepless nights and 
tortured days—but finally I was com- 
pelled to fall back on the old proverb 
again; and as usual it carried the day. 

Within ten days a faint excelsior trail 
led from the Fourth street house to a 
heavily vine-clad cottage on Nutmeg 
street. As before, the jarring of the 
moving van brought a great deal of 
latent packing material out of our 
belongings, and the first few weeks in the 
new place we were again regaled with 
that crisp woody flavor. By the time 
this had disappeared I had developed a 
positive aversion to excelsior. I would 
swat a stray wisp of it as a good house- 
wife swats a fly. And little by little it 
was eliminated from our happy home to 
such an extent that sometimes a week or 
| 
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| The Efficiency of the A-B-C 
iat e 

| Is Beyond Question 

aa T gives the housewife everything she desires in efficient : : 
1| washing, with absolute safety, simplicity and ease of op- two would pass without my catching 
eration. It is the advanced type of cylinder electric | sight of so much as a sliver of it. 
washers, built to endure many years of hard service. WE | M; Detail 

| In an A-B-C Super Electric is the maximum value ob- | inor Vetauls 
tainable in a washing machine. A year drifted by, and I had begun 
The purchase of an A-B-C will prove a paying in- |} to believe that I had actually seen the ; 
vestment from the standpoint of money-saving alone. - || j]f| last of the excelsior, when, late one night 
In fact it is an extravagance not to own one. Every | WE] as we were returning from a party at an 





Mi woman nh ge = a of —— for it is iif} | inn some miles up the shore, we found 
HEY | undoubtedly the most useful electrical appliance made | the front door open. The instant I 


or the home. A : 
f WF] | turned on the light I knew that something 


. if| was wrong—for several wisps of excelsior 
An Extra Convenience lay there on the floor. 
The A-B-C is more convenient than the ordinary electric washer. The family with its usual oversight of 
M3 Because of its simplicity, compactness, and trim appearance, it may detail did not notice the excelsior, but 
HW a pie bp the er en eae as = as In (eee aac Digi — Wf] was struck with the perfectly obvious 
| a g 2 se echanism, making 2 = é | nen v 
Me W|I full cabinet encloses all mechanism, making it absolutely safe for Wl | fact that every drawer, chest, and other 
EH (i use inthe home where there are children. It is especially convenient MY) | in ig i etn led 
for an apartment as it occupies very littlespace. A table top adds receptacie in the nouse had Deen pule 
out and emptied on the floor, and then | 


to its usefulness in the kitchen. The wringer is instantly removable 





| iM i -—simply lifts off—leaving the top perfectly clear. Wash day need pawed over. And at length it gasped in 
INE I |) not take you out of your apartment when you own an a thin whisper: 
HIE | | | “Burglars!” 
| A-B-C “What makes you think so?” I de- 
manded. 
— “All this dreadful confusion!—I left 








oe @ ence | l 
Super Flectric WE | | the house in perfect order—telephone for 
— = | | the police at once!” 

America’s Leading Washing Machin “Now wait a minute,” I replied with 

composure. “We don’t want to get the 

police up here at this time of night on a 

wild-goose chase. Is there anthing miss- 

ing?” 

At that moment there was a sound on 
the stairs—and I involuntarily reached 
for the telephone. But before I could 
arouse the drowsy operator, Fiji, our 
twelve-pound household guardian, came 
with wagging tail down the stairway. 

I dropped the telephone. “That settles 
it,” I said. ‘There certainly has been 
no burglary here tonight—not with this 

' dog on the job.” 












The Electric Appliance Dealer can give you reliable in- = 
formation onh hold appliances. Upon written request, the 


name of the A-B-C dealer in your vicinity will be sent you. 












This book gives many practical ideas, recom- 
mended by Good Housekeeping Institute, for ma- 
chine washing. A copy will be sent you free. 


H}|| ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
HY PECRIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing machines in America 
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time P is quite unnecessary for Ford 
wat owners to risk experimenting with 
ag spark plugs. : 
le to 
hed A long time ago, in 1911, the Ford 
Motor Company chose Champion 
_ Spark Plugs as best adapted to the 
the : 
ee requirements of the Ford car. 
f an SI 
* The judgment of Ford engineers is pee 
ng summed up in the Ford Motor Com- es 
e e eal 4 
ve pany’s instruction book as follows: ea 
but : : : 
ous “There is nothing to be gained by 
1er e . . P 
led experimenting with different makes 
nen - 
| in of plugs. The make of plugs with 
: which Ford engines are equipped 
ade- 
‘ when they leave the factory are best 
e Z 
for adapted to the requirements of the 
“ motor.” 
“ne 
la 
SS- 
on Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator 
ed and the World Trade Mark on the Box 
Id 
ur 
ne 
es Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
m Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 
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HEN letters were written by hand, 

it was a matter of pride that they 
should look well. They were unques- 
tionably personal representatives of the 
writer. 


Now all that remains that is truly per- 
sonal is the signature. For this choose 
an ink worthy of the responsibility. 
Carter’s Writing Fluid makes writing a 
pleasure. Its clear, rich blue is easy on 
the eyes, and satisfying to the eye. It 
never fades. It flows evenly. 
There is no sediment. 
















THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufac tur ing Chemists 


New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping 
Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
Violet, Green and Blue Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, 
Numbering Machine Inks, Carbon Papers 


Your signature represents you 


Do it in CARTERS 
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But the family had run off upstairs, and 
soon reports began to come floating down 
to me. 

“All my rings are gone!—My watch is 
gone!—And all my clothes are gone! 
There’s nothing left but an old rag of an 
evening gown and my fur coat!—And 
your watch 1s gone—and all your stick- 
pins—and your cigarette case—and your 
best heavy ov ercoat!—” 

I went up those stairs three at a bound. 
It was all true and more. There was 
hardly anything I wanted that was not 
nt. 

‘Have you telephoned for the police” 
asked the family. 

“No, not yet; I wanted to be sure 

“Well, whenever you are convinced 
that there has been a burglary you 
might—” 

I went to the telephone. Within 
fifteen minutes the house and all the 
surrounding landscape was filled with 
policemen searching for clues. What 
they most wanted to find were footprints 
or fingerprints, although doubtless they 
would have been glad to get a lock of hair, 
a specimen of handwriting, or anything 
else that the burglar might have been 
kind enough to leave behind; that is, 
anything except the right thing. It 
remained for me to discover that. 


The Amateur Detective 

A week later a burglar was caught red- 
handed coming out of a house only a few 
blocks from where we lived. He _ had 
stolen a cornet in a case and other 
articles which went to show that he was 
a desperate character—among_ other 
things, the Sunday dinner. Our Sunday 
dinner had been stolen too. 

After he had been locked up the police 
sent for me and asked me to bring the 
dog down to police headquarters to see 
whether he showed any animosity to- 
ward the prisoner. I accordingly took 
Fiji to the office of the captain of detec- 
tives and was told that the thickset, low- 
browed gentleman sitting at the farther 
end of the room was the accused. As I 
looked him over I couldn’t help feeling 
glad that I hadn’t come home any earlier 
on the night he was at our house. 

When I set the dog down on the floor 
the first thing he did was to run over to 
the prisoner and climb up on his lap. 

“Guess he’s not our man,” said the 
captain after the prisoner had been led 
from the room. 

“And I guess he is!” I replied. 

“What makes you think so?” he asked 


| listlessly. 


“Did you notice that in climbing up on 


| his lap the dog caught his foot in the cuft 


on the bottom of the prisoner’s pantleg 


| and turned it partway down?” I asked 
| significantly. 





He shook his head skeptically. 

“And did you notice what dropped out 
of that cuff?’ 

Again he shook his head. And | 
walked over to the place where the 
prisoner had been sitting and picked up 
from the floor—a wisp of excelsior. 
The man confessed. 

We recovered practically everything, 
and for some months life went serenely 
on at the vine-clad cottage. Then 
one day our landlord wrote us a letter. 
It would not have caused us any more 
pain or regret if it had been an infernal 
machine—it told us that we had better 
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NATIONAL BICYCLE WEEK 


May Ist. to 8 th. 





Have you ever thought—what 
a bicycle can mean to you? 


Ride a bicycle to work—save money— 
time—temper. Avoid hot crowded cars 
—no waiting on uncertain schedules—al- 
ways ready to go—costs practically noth- 
ing to run. 


Ride a bicycle to the club, for pleasure; 
fishing trips; to play tennis; golf—Your 
doctor will tell you it is one of the most 
healthful forms of exercise. 


A bicycle is the goal of childish delights. 
It is the best of all presents. Women find: 
cycling the best way to keep happy, strong, 
and healthy. 


Now’s the time to go to your dealer and talk it 
over. He has a new stock and will be glad to show you 
the latest models. May Ist to May 8th is National 
Bicycle Week. Buy now and get the benefit of a full 


season’s use. 





CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, Inc., 35 Warren Street New York, U.S. A. 
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Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CU 


OF OF 5 5 Ds is 858 





The Vacuum Cup Tread is GUARAN- 
TEED not to skid on wet, slippery pave- 


ments. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, Vacuum Cup Fabric 
Tires, Channel Tread Cord Tires, and Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton 
Tested’’ are sold at STANDARDIZED NET prices, uni- 
form throughout the United States. Pay no more for them— 


do not expect them for less. 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires 
Channel Tread Cord Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, 


6,000 miles 
9,000 miles 
9,000 miles 


Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 

















a Know them by- the. J et Black Tre ad sk 


ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 





ALLEN'S | 
FOOT=EASE 


Gives ease and com- 
fort to feet that are 
tender and sore. 

If shoes pinch or 
corns and bunions 
ache this Antiseptic, 
Healing Powder will 
give quick relief. 

Shake it in your 
Shoes, Sprinkle it in 
the Foot-bath. 

Sold everywhere. 











look for another place to live. It was 
evident to me that the landlord hid 
found out that it was cheaper tc move 
than pay rent, for he moved in theie 
himself. 

The trail next led to the door of a new 
house standing on the brink of a tree- 
grown canyon bordering on San Marcos 
avenue. 

The new place was something of a 
disappointment to me. I wouldn’t say 
that our meals there were not just as 
good as they had been before—and yet 
there was something lacking. Nor do | 
mean to insinuate that there was any- 
thing materially different about my bed 
and yet for the first few nights I didn’t 
sleep at all well. Nor had there been 
any alterations made in any of my 
clothes—and yet they didn’t seem to 
“set” just right. Then suddenly the truth 
dawned on me; that last move had so 
obliterated the excelsior from our house- 
hold goods and effects that not a single 
wisp had remained to welcome us into 
the new place. 


Absolute Proof 


In bringing our furniture over from 
Nutmeg street a chair was broken. | 
insisted that it was an oak chair and 
should be paid for on that basis; but the 
moving-man was equally insistent that 
it was nothing but chestnut. I had 
bought the chair as oak, paid for it as 
oak, and had sat in it as oak for several 
years, and I did not now intend to be 
deprived of what I considered my vested 
rights. 

The moving-man, a great burly fellow 
who lisped, said that he would prove to 
me that it was nothing but chestnut. 
He went away, and the next day he came 
back with two men who said they were 
furniture dealers. They examined the 
chair and said that it was chestnut. And 
then I showed them the receipted bill for 
it from the man who made it, and said | 
guessed that would hold them for a while. 

It did, for a long while. At the end 
of the year the dispute was still going on. 
Then one day out of a clear sky came an 
opportunity for a settlement. I had 
met the moving-man on the street and 
had renewed the old argument, in the 
course of which I challenged him to tell 
me what the difference between oak and 
chestnut really was. 

For a time he floundered hopelessly 
while I looked on and smiled, and then 
he said: 

“One comes from an oak tree and the 
other from a chestnut tree.” 

“But,” I cried, “what is the difference 
between an oak tree and a chestnut tree!” 

“An oak tree has acorns on it,” he 
replied witheringly, “and a chestnut tree 
has chestnuts.” 

“Ts that true?” I asked quickly. 

“Of course it’s true!’ he thundered. 
“Ask anybody!” 

“If what you say is true,” I said 
earnestly, “there is a way to settle this 
dispute.” 

“How’s that?” 

“T’ll take a rung of that chair,” I[ 
explained, ‘‘and set it out in my garden. 
I have every reason in the world to be- 
lieve that in this world-famous climate 
it will grow, and grow rapidly. And if 
it bears acorns, you are to pay for the 
chair on the basis of its being oak; but 
if it should bear chestnuts—why then 
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N building GMC trucks, the funda- 
mental idea has been to so con- 
struct them that they will do their 
tasks without faltering. GMC 
trucks not only possess maximum 
pulling power, but they also have the 
strength and stability to bear, success- 
fully, loads up to the limit of their pull- 


ing capacity. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK: COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
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Your kitchen 
1s your workshop 


HIS workshop, where you prepare food for your family, 
should be, above all places, clean, wholesome and inviting. 
Unpainted surfaces in your kitchen, woodwork, cabinets or table, 
are drawbacks to cleanliness. The raw porous wood absorbs 
grease and moisture, and to this cling smoke and dirt—all of 
which it is difficult to remove. 

Give these kitchen surfaces a protecting coat of Acme Quality 
White Enamel and grease and dirt and unsanitary conditions will 
not find welcome. Foreign matter does not cling to a surface of 
Acme Quality White Enamel. It is a surface that is easily cleaned 
and easily kept cleaned. It also provides a bright, cheery atmosphere 
for your workshop which tempts you to make tempting dishes. 

If there’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished 
or finished in any way there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the 
purpose. Save the surface and you save all. 


For your intimate knowledge of just w hat should be used foreach surface, get ourtwo book- 
lets," Acme Quality Painting Guide” and‘ Home Decorating.’’ Ask your dealer or write us. 


CME 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 








Dept. M Detroit, Michigan 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake City 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 
For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork and 
furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bed- 

















steads, furniture, woodwork and similar surfaces, and 
a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 











you would pay me the price of a chestnu 
chair.’ 

He agreed without a moment’s hesit: 
tion, thereby showing that he is an 
honorable man at heart even though ly: 
does not know an oak chair when h. 
sees one. And I went home and care- 
fully set out the rung of the chair 
Shortly afterward we moved to San 
Francisco; so the dispute is not yet 
settled. But I am planning to go to San 
Diego next summer, and the first thing 
I intend to do is to take the moving-man 
up to look at that tree. 


The End of the Trail 


We started for San Francisco on ver\ 
short notice, traveling by automobile and 
taking with us no baggage except a few 
suitcases. Of course the dog went with 
us, but he had no baggage at all—nothing 
but a sweater and two collars. After 
hunting for some time we found an 
apartment that, although on only the 
second floor, is up four flights of stairs; 
and then we sent for our furniture. 

Though harried by strikes, held up by 
want of rolling-stock, retarded by break- 
downs, and delayed by wrecks, the 
furniture came through in less than three 


| months. It was conveyed to our apart- 


ments by two large white vans bearing 
on their fair sides the motto, 


BREAKEM’S—OF COURSE. 


Then a host of strong men—they must 
have been strong strong men, if their 
language is an  indication—began to 
carry up the pieces. They began with 
the lighter pieces, bits of chairs, scrap- 
baskets, pillows and bedding, saving the 
heavier pieces till last. And not until 
they were well fagged out did they pring 
up what might be called the heavy 
artillery. 

When at length the four meen whe had 
carried up the dining-table sz* :t down in 
the designated place, one of them wiped 
the sweat from his brow and rema. xed: 

“My Gawd—but you must be heavy 
eaters!” 

I had insisted that everything should 
be carried in with the excelsior still on it. 
And oh, the joy of it!) The crisp woody 
flavor of the food, the toasty feeling of 
the bed, the scratching inside the collar- 
band, the slivers in the shoes. And the 
nice springy path leading from the curb 
directly up to our doorway! Oh, there 
is nothing like it. I was reveling in 
such reflections as these when the family 
called me to account. 

“How much was the freight from San 
Diego?” 

“Fifty-eight dollars and fifty cents.’ 

“And how much was Breakem’s bil 
for bringing the things from the railroad *’ 

“Forty-eight dollars and fifty cents.’ 

“And you still think that it is cheaper 
to move than to pay rent?” 

“Oh, no; not at all. I didn’t say any- 
thing about that this time. TZhis time 
I moved for business reasons. But those 
old copy-books ought to be changed.” 

“Copy-books?” 

“Yes. Just because a thing was true 
in China four hundred years ago is no 
reason why it should be true today—” 

“You’d better go to bed. I can see 
that you are all tired out.’ 
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SOFT AND 

RESILIENT 

ACTION 
DOWNWARD 


For Ford Pase 
senger Cars. 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
Sedans 


=: 
$100 Om LEVER 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
Commercial 
Cars 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
One-Ton 
Trucks. 


OU pass a 
thousand 
toll - gates 

very day! 
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thing probably has received a slight strain that will develop 
into trouble. 

Add these thousands of little strains, bumps, shocks, and jars to- 
gether and you have the reason why your car needs repairing, why 
your tires are worn down quickly, why your car wears out sooner 
than it should. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers protect the car against the bumps and jolts 
that come from bumpy, rutty roads. They eliminate the need of pay- 
ing tolls. They make your car capable of running over ordinary roads 
without injury. 

In fact, a million sets of Hasslers in use today prove that they save 
at least one-third of the ordinary repair and tire expense, and lengthen 
the life of the car by a third. 

These are real advantages which you want. They speak to you in 
terms of dollars and cents. They make the most economical car more 
economical. 

In addition, you have comfort, the same comfort that is enjoyed by 
owners of the highest priced cars. This is something you, too, will 
appreciate. 

You can secure Hasslers for your touring car, roadster, coupe, sedan 
or truck. Your dealer will fit your car with the right type of Hasslers. 

Furthermore, your dealer is authorized to give you a 10-Day Trial 
—during which time you use the Hasslers and if they do not prove 
entirely satisfactory he is to take them off and refund every cent of 
your money. 

If you do not know your Hassler dealer, then write us and we’ll see 
that your Hasslers are supplied promptly. Opportunities now for ex- 
clusive distributors in many foreign countries. 


thing proba has had wear that it should not have had. Some- 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 672 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, ; 


The Hassler Guarantee: ‘‘ Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 





Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 





The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the most resilient 
downward action. The springs compress on either upward or downward movements—do not 
stretch out of shape—do not allow up-throw. Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make it last. 
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J Copyright 1920 
A. S. Hinds 
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Beautiful features can be marred hopelessly by a faulty 
complexion; but a skin free from blackheads, blemishes, 
sallowness, fine lines or tendency to furrows—one absolutely 
clean, clear, glowing with natural color—a perfect complexion 
—makes one truly beautiful regardless of minor facial defects. 





How a faultless complexion can be achieved easily, effectively, 
permanently, is answered by many thousands of women (you 
probably know some of them) who have used Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream for years. 
Just apply a few drops of this snowy white, daintily scented 
lotion night and morning, and after exposure, as directed. 
Hinds Cream softens, cleanses and relieves 
the tiny pores of dangerous germs, alleviates 
\ irritation, soreness and roughness, and gives 
r Nature an honest chance to restore the 
velvety, pure, fresh and colorful complexion 
of youth. 


Samples: Be sure to enclose amount required, but 

do not send foreign stamps or foreign money. Hinds 

ie oS Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or 

a ) Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, 
“SS _ sample, 2c; trial size 15c. Trial cake soap 8c. 


=a “ ~ Attractive Week-end Box, 50c. 
; Zb 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling throughout the world. 
Mailed postpaid, in U.S.A. from laboratory if not easily obtainable, 


= : cy 
WS A. S. HINDS 
a eee) . ; 287 West Street 


= ees 
™ 2 \ fe gore Portland, Maine 




















Guessers, Good and 
Otherwise 


(Continued from page 13) 
Still Skidding 


Pine Grove, Cal. 

Una Hamby, from brooding over th« 
transposition, gets desperate and goes in 
a pouring rain to Addie McKeene, who is 
not hard to convince of the peculiar com- 
plication. Willett Renshaw arrives but 
is too hard headed to believe in such a 
modern miracle. Una Hamby, in the 
role of his old sweetheart, does not 
appeal to him at all, but he offers to take 
her home in his car. He drives a little 
more careless than usual, his car skids 
on the wet asphalt and both are instantly 
killed. After the funeral Calthorpe ob- 
tains Mrs. Leland’s permission to present 
all the facts to Alan who knows that he 
wants Elsie very much now. 

Here's Real Imagination 
Yakima, Wash. 

There is no possible satisfactory solu- 
tion to the tangle without another ex- 
change of personalities, knowing as we 
do that no woman of Elsie’s high moral 
ideals (the present Elsie, | mean) would 
ever consider herself really married to 
Mr. Leland. Calthorpe induced Elsie 
and Una to go with him to the house of 
a wonderful Hindoo, a man in a long 
yellow robe with black beard and the 
strangest most piercing black eye. The 
two women sat on golden chairs before 
a large crystal ball. The black eyes, 
piercing, burning, compelling, slowly 
drove her reluctant gaze toward the 
crystal. In it she saw her own face 
reflected and that other. They were 
merging until they were one face, with 
the composite features of Elsie Leland 
and Una Hamby. Then they faded, 
there was a ringing in her ears, an awful 
nausea at the pit of her stomach, a rend- 
ing, tearing pain, as if her soul were 
parting from her body—and_ oblivion. 
The next morning Elsie Leland, now 
Una Hamby again awakened in her own 
home. When she went down stairs a 
paper lay on the table. There had been 
a terrible auto accident the night before, 
in which a taxi figured. There had been 
only one occupant in it and she had been 
instantly killed. It was Elsie Leland. 
It was a year later that Calthorpe sent 
out a stenographer to Alan Leland. 
Una Hamby made herself both useful 
and pleasant in his office but nothing 
more. She had a neat little home of her 
own and here Alan began to drop in, 
finding her companionship very soothing. 
But one night he rose and went round 
the little tea table and standing behind 
her put both hands upon her slendet 
shoulders. He could not see that her 
face was as white as death and that there 
was a look of waiting, of suspense, as if 
something she would gladly lay down her 
life for were about to be granted—or 
forever vanish from her ken. 

“Una, will you always eat across the 
table from me?” 

She could not speak but the color that 
drained from her face drifted slowly back 
making her cheeks beautifully rose. She 
slowly turned her head and laid one of 
them, soft as the petal of a blossom, 
against his hand. 

“Yes, Alan dear,” she said. 
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HE manager of a successful $300,000 manufacturing 

concern faced the directors at the annual meeting. 
In recounting his stewardship for the year he smiled 
as he produced a $6,000 check and remarked: 


‘‘This will permit us to add 2 per cent to our regular 
dividend. We have just received it from our mutual 
insurance company as the unused portion of the 
premiums which we paid. 

‘“‘In former years we followed a general custom of 
placing our insurance with the local agents of stock 
companies, who received the commission but gave us 
little in service in return. 

‘‘Now we are purchasing insurance the mutual way, 
the logical way. Our mutual company is furnishing 
us real service and its assistance in helping us to fight 
fires we believe to be worth even more than the divi- 
dend we have received.”’ 

“Insurance that protects against having a fire is 
worth much more than insurance which merely pays 
the loss when it occurs.”’ 


Penn a ‘‘Until we were converted to the mutual idea we did 
ye che not believe it possible that our employees could become 
Central Building so generally interested in fire prevention. Now they 
Sentinal seem to realize that a fire loss to us means a real loss 
Board of Trade Building to them also.’’ 
Salt Lake City 

Newhouse Building * * * *€£ & *€ 
Old National Bonk Building _ Incidents like this are applicable to many an institution after 
ie cai it has adopted the service of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
Vancouver Building ciation. We will gladly refer you to many companies that receive 


from $1,000 to $6,000 per year as the unused portion of their in- 
surance premiums. 

We are able to return these large dividends because under our 
service the policyholders of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation have only about half as many losses as those insured in 
other companies. 

These insurance advantages mean just as much to the house- 
holder, to the man developing a new business, to the school board 


NOTE: Grain insurance is one * ‘ 
icc acelieeecietin as Aa with valuable property to protect, to the farmer, as they do to big 
iii. Genta evomece business and big industries. Relatively they mean more to the 
should send to our nearest man who is struggling upward than to the man who has arrived. 


office for information and 
special literature. 


Thousands, from the smallest to the 
largest, are benefiting by North- 
Western Mutual Insurance. Are you? 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


F.J.Martin Pre:ndent Home Office.Central Bid, Seafile. U.S.A. 
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OVER $1,000,000 RESOURCES #5 
“BEST INSURANCE ACTUAL(O31 
& 60,000 POLICY HOLDERS; 
19 YEARS EXPERIENCES, 
4 (OW FIRE LOSSES 
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Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


intimate, personal speech be- 
tween all kinds of people a 
matter of constant occurrence. 


Born of the diverse nations of 
the earth, Americans appreciate, 
now more than ever before, the 
necessity for national unity; one 
flag, one purpose, one form of 
patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of ideas 
and principles. Everything 
which goes toward the up-build- 
ing and maintenance of a one 
language people makes for 
national strength and _ national 
progress. 


It is in such service that the 
Bell Telephone has played so 
vital a part. Its wires reach every 
corner of the country, making 





One Policy 














Use Moore 


Push-less Hangers 
for light and heavy pictures. 
Hold up to 100 pounds. 
insert in plaster or wood. 


Will not injure walls. 


Easy to 
Fine steel 
Four 


points. 
sizes. 


Sold ©, henberar. ms 15: per ¥ 
ti ’ g to ' 
ionery, drug and pho pkt. 


supply stores everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
48 Berkley St. Philadelphia 














But the telephone is no inter- 
preter. If its far reaching wires 
are to be effective, those who 
use them must speak the same 
language. The telephone best 
serves those who have become 
one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language 
is not enough from those who 
would gain the greatest good 
from the telephone, neither is 
financial support enough; for 
complete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
vnsinsmual 


Universal Service 





Absolutely 389 


4S, 


Prevents 


Wherever ae 
of a well kept gun you will $ 
usually tind Nyoil, the clean- 
¥} est, smoothest, most reliable 
}} lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15e, 


4 Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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Love's Labor Lost 


Yountville, Cal. 
Calthorpe will manage to get a divorce 
for Mrs. Leland and afterwards || 
marry her and in this way the story cn 
end “happily ever after” as you say. 


The Power of the Spirit 


Stockton, Cal. 

Renshaw should never find Elsie but 
Una Hamby should go to him and in her 
excited way should tell him all and he 
recognize her by her frivolous 
mind and unhappy actions, as he liked a 
life of that kind and had said he did not 
think her so beautiful but liked her gay 


| life as she was brought up in and he liked 


| to indulge in. 


While 


Was very 


Una was 
pretty 


not 


beautiful she when 


| richly dressed so through love and pity 


| 





| “Well, we 





| waiting for him. 


| 


he took her in his arms and _ placed his 
lips to hers in one long embrace and as 
they found no one in their way were 
happily married. 


A Complete Exchange 


San Diego, Cal. 

Alan was talking with Calthorpe, who 
had come to see him. ‘After the acci- 
dent,” he went on, “I noticed sucha change 
in her conduct and in her willingness to 
remain at home that I looked up the 
facts of the accident and in so doing went 
to the hospital to see Una Hamby. She 
was unconscious from her injury, so I let 
matters rest. After my return from the 
hospital I noticed the strong resemblance 
of the two. Then, very gradually, an 
idea became fixed in my mind—they 
had brought the real Una Hamby to my 
home as my wife. I didn’t realize that 
she had made her presence in my home 
felt but now I know that I want her to be 
there always.” 

Una Hamby sat before her mirror and 
smiled contentedly at her reflection. 
have succeeded in getting 
Willett Renshaw to believe my story and 
that is all I need for happiness. No 
more loneliness or bitter thoughts, for 
tonight we leave here forever. And no 


‘one will know, for they think I am Una 


Hamby, steno.” 


How Did She Get Away With It? 
Modesto, Cal. 


The real Mrs. Leland, when finding 
the house unoccupied, goes back to live 
there. She spends all her money on 
gowns and jewels as she formerly did. 
When Alan gets back he finds large bills 
He tries to reason with 
her but does not succeed. He then‘ gets 
a divorce, after which she marries Ren- 


shaw. They live happily ever after. 
Alan hears Mrs. Leland sing in New 
York. He recognizes the dress she has 
on. She then tells him all. They get 


married with Calthorpe for best man 
and all live happy ever after. 


The Height of Compliment 


Yakima, Wash. 
I don’t approve of such style of stor, 


| but I read it with the same zeal that | 


| 


devoured every fairy story I could get 


a hold of in my childhood. 
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He First Notices Your Complexion 


Make your complexion beautiful—attractive—a reason 
for admiration. Give it the charm of youth. 


If your complexion is somewhat rough, or lacks that exquisite 
texture so greatly to be desired, give it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the exquisite New 
CARMEN BRUNETTE Shade — 50c Everywhere 


. The new shade Carmen Brunette has 
Trial Offer proved so popular that we will send a 
purse size box containing two or three weeks’ supply for 
12c to pay postage and packing. Or we will send any 
other shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. oat 
The Final Touch 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 
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Makes Cooking Easy’ 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 


are just as separate as though you want to rush things—five burners 
had two ranges in your kitchen. for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking--It ““Makes Cooking Easy” 


Gl Gold Medal i 


Write for handsome free booklet 173 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, scene cclapnting Stoves and Furnas 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 

















































"PEACE DALE 
KNITTING YARN 


Save money—buy at mill prices. Thou- 
sands of women have done it. Why don’t 


Due to the decline in Foreign Exchange, Ger- 
man City Bonds can be purchased at about 1-15 
WE OFFER 


| “ 
German City Bonds 


of their former value. 





you? The finest quality. All the popu- Berlin 4s Cologne 4s 

lar shades. Satisfaction guaranteed. Get Hamburg 44s Dresden 4s 

the benefit of buying Leipzig 4's Munich 4s 
Coblenz 4s Bremen 448 





DIRECT FROM MILL 


For FREE samples of six different kinds 
of yarn, including a most beautiful floss, 
write Dept. R. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. 
25 Madison Ave. New York City 
Sole distributors of PEACE DALE MILLS 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Manufacturers 


= —— a 


Prices from $13 to $19 per 1.000 Mark Bond 
and full details sent upon request. Also details of 
British, French, Belgian and Italian Securities. 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR F. S. 
Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 





























The Making of 
Herbert Hoover 


(Continued from page 26) 


For five days and.five nights they rode, 
across parched sage-brush plains, through 
deep canyons whose rock walls shut out 
the sky, past monster mountains crowned 
with snow, and through gigantic forests 
where he saw the curious needle-leaved 
pine and the feathery cedar and hemlock 
above the blue waters of the Columbia 
river. Ol Hammel told him of the 
hundred-foot masts made from those 
trees, and of the huge red-fleshed fish, 
the salmon, that was scooped from the 
stream by great turning wheels like the 
water-wheels of mills. They alighted in 
Portland, a roaring city of fifty thousand 
people that confused him with its crowds 
and noise, and there they got on the river 
boat that would carry them to Newberg 
where the railroad did not go. 

Ol Hammel went into the little cabin, 
but Bertie stayed on deck where the 
freight was piled and watched the foam 
of the paddle wheel and the autumn- 
colored banks of the Willamette. He 
had never seen so many trees. His 
eagerness for information conquered his 
shyness; he spoke to a fellow-traveler in 
overalls who lounged at the rail chewing 
tobacco, and was told their names. 
There stood the flaming red dogwood, the 
yellow maples, the silvery-green spruces, 
among the dark cedars and pines. Be- 
yond them were the blue Cascades, and 
far away, like the glory in the sky pictured 
in the Bible, he saw in sunlight above the 
clouds the snowy peak of Mount Hood. 

From time to time the boat edged close 
to the bank, its ripples breaking up the 
clear mirrored colors of the trees. A 
deck-hand threw a looped rope over a 
raw-cut stump; the boat stopped. Boxes 
were put out on the ground among the 
pine-needles and chips; other packages 
were taken on, receipts for them were 
hastily scrawled and left in a box nailed 
to a tree; the boat resumed its course. 

They passed the locks at Oregon City, 
moving through opened gates that closed 
behind them, rising with the rising water, 
moving again through higher gates. 
There were people on the banks here, and 
mills and factories. Below, the forest 
shut in again. 

At four o’clock they reached Wynooska 
Landing, a level space at the foot of the 
wall of trees. Above stumps and tram- 
pled mud stood a large warehouse, whose 
open doors showed stacks of plump wheat- 
sacks. Beyond it a yellow road wound 
upward over the bank. Horses were tied 
to the trees, and there was a little group 
of men at the landing. It was all very dif- 
ferent from anything he had known. He 
stepped bravely out to meet it, lugging 
his telescope bag, and stood hesitating, 
in his long trousers and little round 

jacket, very conscious that he was much 
smaller than he felt. 


In a Strange Land 


Then his hand was grasped by that of 
Uncle John Minthorn and he was looking 
up into a grave handsome face, at serious 
eyes and a black mustache. Uncle John 
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acc pted him at his own valuation, as a 
ma. and not as a child. ‘Put thy bag 
in « .e buggy, Bertie, and untie the horses. 
I. jl be there in a moment.” 

vey drove rapidly up the yellow road 
tha. followed the high bank of a small 
str. am. There were fir and cedars on the 
bak, but the other side of the road had 
becn cleared ard burned; it was desolate 
wit 1) charred stumps ard blackened earth. 
Bertie answered ncle John’s questions 
about West Branch people. Dr. John’s 
horses went fast; he gave an impression 
of « man very much hurried, with many 
important things on his mind. He did 
not smile easily, but at those rare times 
there appeared in his face, for an instant, 
all the sunshine and warmth that had 
been in mother’s smile. 

hey passed a new, unpainted house, 
sonia nearly built; they were in New- 
berg. It wasa village much smaller than 
West Branch, surrounded by fir and cedar 
forests, clearings still full of stumps, and 
mountains on whose sides were squares of 
yellow, the stubble of harvested wheat- 
fields. Uncle John pointed out Pacific 
- ademy, fresh in its first coat of paint. 

Education is the foundation of a worthy 
life, Bertie. No building will stand with- 
out foundation. First of all, seek under- 
standing. Put education before every- 
thing else.” 

“Yes, Uncle John.” 

(here were two or three small cottages 
built near the Academy. Uncle John 
lived in one of them; as soon as the girls’ 
dormitory was finished they would move 
into it. There was no room for Bertie in 
the cottage, already crowded with the 
three little girl cousins, but he could sleep 
in a tiny room in the main building. 
Aunt Laura welcomed him in a kind, 
practical way; sne too treated him as 
much older than her own children. Her 
own little boy who had died had been 
four years younger than he. 

He rose at once to meet this estimation 
of him, and his first act, when he stood in 
the cottage sitting-room surrounded by 
these strange faces, was to take from his 
pocket and show to Uncle John the little 
black book in which were set down every 
sum of money he had received and the 
use to which he had put it. But his 
second remark betrayed him. Beginning 
to unbuckle the straps of the telescope 
bag, he thought of the precious collection 
in it, and inquired, “‘Are there any crook- 
ed sticks here?” 

He had made _ himself ridiculous. 
Crooked sticks in Oregon, in those endless 
forests? Aunt Laura’s matter-of-fact in- 
quiries about his underwear and the state 
of his socks, in the presence of the inter- 
ested little girl cousins, were fagots added 
to the heap of his humiliations. If he 
were to be met as a grown-up person he 
should not be treated as a child. He 
carried his collection of crooked sticks to 
the woodpile and left them there. He 
left the last of his childhood with them, 
unregretted, and took up the life of a 
twelve-year old boy in Newberg. 


A Workaday World 
Newberg was a pioneer town at the 
farthest western edge of the old pioneer 
\merica. Its people were Friends—hard- 
working, God-fearing men and women 


vhose fiber had been hard enough to make 
the cutting-edge 
 continent-wide wilderness. 


of civilization against 
He learned 














Do Your Teeth 


Glisten Like the Teeth You See? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note the pretty teeth seen every- 
where today. You can see that count- 
less people clean teeth better than before. 
They remove the film which dulls teeth. 

This new method is employed on 
millions of teeth every day. Dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. This 
is to urge you to test it—free—and see 
what it means to you. 


Film Dulls the Teeth 


A viscous film forms on your teeth. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

The tooth brush does not end it. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. 
So millions find that teeth brushed daily 
are still ruined by that film. 


The film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles nowadays are 
traced to film. 


Now a Way to End It 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found an efficient film combatant. 
Able authorities have proved it by years 
of careful tests. Now great efforts are 
being made to bring it into universal use. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And, to show 
its powers, a 10-Day Tube is being sent 
to everyone who asks. 


How Millions Have Proved It 


Millions have proved this new way by 
a simple test. If you have not done so, 
make it. Film removal is vitally im- 
portant. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

This method long seemed barred. Pep- 
sin must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activat- 


PAT. OFF. 





Pepsadéen 





REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere and 


supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


ing method. And now active pepsin can 
be every day applied, and forced wherever 
the film goes. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 

When you see the results and read the 
reason, Pepsodent will need no argument. 
The cleaner, whiter, safer teeth are 
evidence enough. For your own sake, 
don’t wait longer. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


SS SS ne 


10-Day Tube Free | 


I THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, } 
1 Dept. 365, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, ill. 

| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


: Only one tube to a family 
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Inland Rings 
save gas and oil 


Owners of Inland-equipped cars have 
tangible evidence of what tight-fitting 
piston rings mean to them in the 
economical performance of their engines. 
They know from experience that when 
their engines are Inland-equipped, their 
fuel and oil bills are considerably less. 


This is because the Inland is proof against 
leakage. 


Its spiral cut gives it the tension of a 
powerful spring. It fits snugly against 
the cylinder walls. 

Its expansion permits perfect lubrication 
and at the same time insures against the 
escape of compression. 


Nor can there be oil leakage at any point 
in the ring. For the Inland is made in 
one piece, with no loophole or gap. 
From the standpoint of economy in both 
oil and fuel, the Inland meets the test of 
the thrifty motorist. 

And that is why Inland Piston Rings are 
being used on an ever increasing number 
of motor cars. 


Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Demonstrating how the spiral 
cul puts tension into the 
Inland Pisten Ring and en- 
ables it to forma snug, tight 
fit against the cylinder walls. 





NLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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is 
earnest; that duty is the guide to folloy 
that time was not given man to be spent 
in idleness, nor the days of youth in 
wasteful playing. 

le was expected, 


from them also that life os 


hard 


of course, to work 
for his board. The world was not so 
made that men received anything with- 
out making payment for it. His mone 
must be saved for his later education: 
therefore, like boys who had no mone 

and lived with their fathers, he paid wi th 
his labor. Like them he rose early in 
the morning and fed and watered the 
horses, milked the cow, carried wood and 
water; he curried the horses, washed the 
buggy, cleaned the stable, after school, and 
on Saturdays he found work among th 
neighbors that brought him small sums 
This was the training designed to make 
good men. 

He accepted it willingly enough 
Every one round him worked; work was 
the fundamental fact of life. But he felt 
new, independent impulses rising within 
him now; he felt that he was a man, tak- 
ing a man’s part in the world, holding his 
own and paying his way in new sur- 


roundings and among. strangers. He 
could discipline himself; he resented 
discipline from without. And he was 


aware that Uncle John and Aunt Laura 
had taken him as an added responsibility 
in their overloaded lives; that they felt 
it their duty to control his actions for his 
own good. 


Difference of Opinion 


He could not be sullen; there was a 
well of sane cheerfulness in him that 
washed away sullenness. But he became 
more silent, and in his very silence ther 
was an aloofness and an exasperation. 
He knew this, but he could not help it. 
And he grew to detest horses. He made 
no concealment of this fact, so inexplicable 
to Dr. John, to whom horses were the ont 
passion and pride left from his dashing 
youth in West Branch. He said openly 
that he hated horses; he hated to water 
and feed and harness them, he absolutely 
refused to ride one, though he knew that 
Dr. John had expected him to take 
pleasure in doing so. 

He went his own way quietly, avoiding 
opposition as much as he could with 
honesty, defeated always in any clash 
between his own opinion and Dr. John’s 
sense of duty toward him. He was cheer- 
ful among the boy friends that he quickly 
made; he was always in the school-yard 
games at recess, though never a leader 
And daily he became more silent, mor 
unobtrusive, looking with observant eyes 
at the life round him and thinking it over 
in his own mind, without spoken comment. 

le woke in the mornings, alone in his 
tiny bare room. He dressed, shivering. 
washed his face in the stinging cold water, 
and went briskly to do the chores. Aunt 
Laura had been up before him, she had 
washed and dressed the children and 
supervised breakfast for the girls in th: 
dormitory, she was busy with a hundred 
details of housekeeping and mothering 
them all, and before her was a day ot 
teaching in the school. Bertie ate 
hearty breakfast in_ silence, knelt fo: 
morning prayers, and went to make hi 
bed before school-time. 

When the bell rang a hundred student 
met in the assembly-room. He was th: 
smallest and youngest among them; man) 
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Crank Case Arm 
or Ford Cars 


Price Complete 


$150 
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“Tf it had happened a week ago, it would have meant 
laying up your Ford for a couple days, and a §20.00 
repair bill) Now, however, | can get you out in a 


couple of hours by putting on an APCO Crank Case 
Arm, and your bill will be less than $3.00. 


Broken Crank Case 


is a common occurrence for the 

Crank Case Arm on the Fords 

to break. When this happens it 
is a very expensive job to make the 
repair,as the engine must be removed, 
the old Arm removed and a new one 
brazed on, the job costing from ten 
to twenty dollars and tying up the 
car for several hours. The APCO 
Arm eliminates this, as it can be put 
on in ten minutes with a wrench and 
makes a better job than a new factory 
arm. It is made from boiler plate 
steel carefully machined, and weighs 
two pounds. No item has ever been 
offered which does as much for so 
little money. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, or if he of- 
fers you a cheap castiron arm, send your order 
We will see that it is filled promptly. 


APCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, U.S.A. 


APCO 1920 Catalog is ready now. 
A money saver for Ford owners. 
Get yours today. 
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Radium Clocks 


Do you know there are 3,285 hours in the year when you need 
artificial light to find out what time it is—that is, unless you 
= own one of these Gilbert Radium Clocks. Their radium treated 
hands and markings give you the time in those dark hours as 
== distinctly as sunlight does in daytime. 

In boudoir, den, bedroom, and sickroom, a Gilbert Radium is no longer a 
mere convenience but a necessity. So say all those who own one. 





= Have your dealer show you his Gilberts. Put one of them in a real dark 
== room. Its hands and markings will talk to you glowingly—and then you 
will understand. 







Gilbert **Nine”’ 
Radium Dial 
Alarm Clock 
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WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Good Clocks Since 1807 
Winsted Dept. S Connecticut 
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of them were young men and wom«a, 
some were married and had children of 
their own. From the platform Dr. Join 
looked down on them all; he felt a p:r- 
sonal responsibility for the welfare of 
each of them. He was Principal of the 
struggling new Academy, a member of 
the Board of Trustees, concerned with 
its debts and with raising the money for 


| needed buildings; he was a teacher in the 


class-rooms, and he was the only physician 
in Yamhill county. His mind was over- 
crowded with work and many anxietics, 
yet each morning he called the students 
together and tried to give them help and 
inspiration. He was a good speaker, his 
voice was clear and impressive, and there 
was earnest thought behind his words: 


The Story of Joseph 


“This morning we will think about the 
life of Joseph, who was chosen. by God 
to be ruler over Egypt. God hasa plan for 
the life of everyone. He arranges all our 
experiences with the object of carrying 
out that plan, and that plan would be the 
one each of us would choose if we could 
see it as a whole, as God sees it. But we 
can not seeour lives as a whole, so we must 
take them on faith. 

“God intended Joseph to be a ruler. 
Therefore he gave him dreams of ruling, 
so that Joseph would use his own efforts 
in that direction, and not waste his time 
and strength in fruitless efforts in any 
other direction. God intended Joseph 
to rule over Egypt, a nation composed 
largely of slaves. “Therefore God let him 
be a slave, in order that he might have 
sympathy for slaves. 

‘God knew that to be a ruler it is 
necessary to understand politics. So he 
let Joseph be sold to Potiphar, in order 
that he might stand behind Potiphar’s 
chair and listen to politics talked by the 
rulers, the ‘Ins,’ during several years. 
And for practise in ruling he was put in 
charge of Potiphar’s household. 

“Then Joseph was sent to prison, not 
to a prison for common criminals but 
to one filled with the king’s political 
prisoners, the ‘Outs.’ Here he learned 
the other side of Egypt’s politics, and 


, learned to rule over the ‘Outs,’ for the 


keeper of the prison committed all things 
into his hand. 

“When he graduated out of this univer- 
sity for practical experience, he went to 
the throne the only properly trained 
ruler that ever lived. For God had in- 
tended him to be a ruler and had trained 
him for ruling, and Joseph had followed 
God’s plan with faith in Him, though at 
the time he could not see God’s final pur- 
pose. So we learn from the story of 
Joseph that what might have seemed to be 


| hardships were, to one that worked by 


| faith, the most precious privileges.” 





After a brief prayer the students went 
to their books. The work was easy for 
Bertie; he stood high in his classes among 
students so much older than he. Mathe- 
matics had no terrors for him; it fitted the 
orderly processes of his mind. He felt a 
sense of power in this conquering of 
knowledge; he was happy at his desk. 
Dr. Jolin said little in praise of his 
accomplishments, telling him instead that 
pride is a snare that traps a man’s fect 
and brings him down to disaster. 

Every evening at seven o’clock in Dr 
John’s house conversation stopped. The 
jamp was put in the center of the tab’: 


oe 
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Any dealer has the right to sell Certain-teed products. 
yvomA, : They are therefore free from the burdening costs of special 
selling privileges and local monopolies that so often tend 





ren of to increase prices. In addition to Certain-teed oarnishes 
a Je n and paints there are many other Certain-teed household 
a per- helps, such as varnish stain, radiator paints, floor wax, 
ee furniture polish, stovepipe enamel, bathroom enamel, and 
are of the like—all of the highest quality. 
of the 
Window and door screens must reappear with 





ber if Your furniture will always look its best if Your floors will be protected against heel I 
it is cleaned and polished with Certain- marks and scratches if they are preserved spring. Brighten yours, and protect them 
with Certain-teed Floor Varnish. from rust with Certain-teed Screen Paint. 
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ge PAINT: VARNISH-ROOFING & RELATED-BUILDING - PRODUCTS 
could 
2 — CERTAIN-TEED FLOOR VARNISH makes the varnishing of 
, your floors easy and convenient. It quickly dries dust- 
=e 3 free, and overnight becomes hard enough to walk upon. 
— It is so tough that it does not scratch, mar, or show heel 
time marks; it may be washed with cold or warm water, and 
se with soap, without discoloring or turning white. 
osed Its convenience, superiority and moderate cost are typical 
= of the many Certain-teed products for beautifying and 
ite preserving the house and household things. 
we WITH CERTAIN-TEED SCREEN PAINT the framework and 
rder wire netting of your window screens and screen doors 
pot can be made to last longer and look better. 
“ars. It prevents rusting and will not clog the meshes. One 
tin pint is sufficient for six average-size window screens. 
sai Its saving service is especially appealing this year because 
but of the price of wire netting. 
ned CERTAIN-TEED POLISH is so easy to use. It polishes beautifully, 
— and makes old surfaces look new, bringing out the full 
sas beauty and natural grain of the wood. 
ma It cleans while it polishes and dries to a pleasing lustre 
al that will not stick, gum, or catch dirt. 
ned Like all Certain-teed Household Products, it is sold by 
me dealers everywhere. 
- Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Wareh in Principal Cities 
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CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN -TEED 














important part of 


a good meal 


Baker’s Cocoa 


adds pleasure and 


profit 


Its flavor is delicious, 
the natural flavor of 
high-gradecocoa beans; 


it is nutritious, contain- 





ing much valuable food 
in a readily assimilable 
form ; it is healthful, as 


it is absolutely pure. 


Trade-mark on every genuine 
package 








Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 


Established 1780 


_ DORCHESTER, MASS. 














WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS ON 







Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg.,582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 
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PURITY CROSS 
Vienna Style Sausage 
Whole Sgusages— 


| Slices~ 
| 


lie For Lunch-Pure 
Handy Tins -All Quality Stores 
“The Daily Menu‘Maker” 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, 


NEW JERSEY 
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and the children sat about it with their 
books and studied until bed-time. Aunt 
Laura was busy with the girl boarders or 


with lesson papers; Uncle John was 
buried in Academy affairs or driving 


over the mountain roads in the darkness 
to visit the sick. At nine o'clock Bertie 
rose, said good-night and went to bed. 

Sundays were different. On Sunday 
morning, after the chores and breakfast, 
he went to Sabbath school. He remained 
for the meeting afterward. At twelve 
o'clock or later he went sedately homeward 
with the other boys, walking carefully 
with care for Sunday shoes and garments. 
He was not enthusiastic about.Sabbath 
school; he felt that he could be a good 
boy without it. The contribution plate 
was a vexation to him. Was it not 
enough to sit repeating lessons: that he 
already knew, without being. asked to 
pay for it? He gave generously to 
missions that served less fortunate boys 
than himself, but he could not honestly 
be a cheerful giver to Sabbath school 
and he knew that the Lord had no love 
for his unwilling nickel. An escape from 
this grudging giving offered itself and he 
grasped it immediately. 


Financiering 

“Bertie, | thought I saw you put a 
quarter in the plate,” his best friend re- 
marked with awe. 

“Ddid.” 

“But how can you afford it? I can only 
give a nickel.” 

“Well, you see—Uncle John gives me 
twice as much as I put in.” 

At the dinner table Uncle John gave 
him the money, which he added to his 
savings for university days. ‘There would 
be some sense in spending money to learn 
things he did not already know. 

After dinner he must sit quietly reading 
the Bible until three o’clock. At that 
hour he went to the meeting of the Band 
of Hope, the children’s Temperance 
Society to which, in that town never 
invaded by a saloon, all children must 
give their Sunday afternoons. There 
was time for several more chapters of the 
Bible before the cold Sunday supper, and 
then he went to evening services, carrying 
the lantern that at ten o’clock lighted 
his way home to bed. 

In this manner the months went past, 
lightened by occasional hours of play and 
darkened by the increasing silent struggle 
between his growing independence and 
Dr. John’s conscientious discipline. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation he had a good 
job, and he learned to swim in a deep 
pool below the saw-mill where whcaien 
band-saws sliced the moving pine logs 
into raw lumber that smelled of turpentine 
in the sun. He saw the coming of the 

railroad to Newberg, and at the black- 
smith shop where wheat-farmers waited 
while their horses were shod he heard the 
first talk of orchards. 


A Boy’s Will 
his will clashed with 
Uncle John’s, but he obeyed without a 
word, resentment blazing in him. Uncle 
John knew well enough the things he did 
not like! One night after such an en- 
counter, when Bertie sat in the kitchen 
silent and tight-lipped, Dr. John said to 
his wife: 
‘Laura, 
break a colt 


Many a time 


is only one way to 
lead—begin when he 
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CANE AnD 
.| MAPLE sucar # 
SYRUP £ 


It’s Delicious! 


Rich, golden-brown syrup with a 
tempting tastiness that words fail to 
describe! You've got toeat it to know 
ow. good syrup can be_ Pan cakes — 
waffles hot biscuits— with Uncle John’s 
Syrup wit 


The Real Flavor From 
The Maple Grove- 


is something to look forward to any time. 
Makes dandy candy too. Write for 
Uncle John’s Recipes showing many 
new ways touseitin cooking. It’s FREE. 
New England Maple Syrup Co. 
Winter Hill, 


Boston, Mass. 
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If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most success- 


fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western 


for Stammerers,loc., 2374Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








WESTERN ADVERTISING 
information, inspiration Tells business men 


the monthly magatine of 











ideas 
what they «int to know about Advertising. Keeps you 
A necessity for 


posted on Western conditions 


progressive m.n $200 a year $1.00 for 6 months 


VERTISING 


FRANCISCO 
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The Wonde etal Green Carpet Dye 


SUPERGREEN 


“‘WITH THE POWER’? 
Applied with a scrubbing brush—without taking 
upcarpet. In use in California’s finest tourist 
hotels, apts., clubs, dept. stores, bungalows, etc. 
Dye your old faded, worn carpet to a beautiful 
rich dark green. $1.00 size does largerug. Send 
direct tous. Agents wanted everywhere. 
AMERICAN SALES COMPANY 


Depr.A Doucias Bioc., Los ANGELES, CAL, 
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ee 
he McGraw Cord is the finished 
product of tire craftsmen who have 
carte blanche to make the best cord 
it is possible to produce. 
Mileage results. 
THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories: East Palestine, Ohio 
Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumatics, Standard and HiTread 
Truck Tires, Inner Tubes 
Fabrics Cords 
6,000 Miles 8,000 Miles 
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WHEN ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE "THE BOY WHO PEGGED 
SHOES’ FREQUENTLY HAD TO 
WHEEL LEATHER AND oTnen W 
MATERIALS FROM TOWN IN A BAR- 
ROW, A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 

TWO MILES 














/$0,00 & $10°° SHOES 


W.L.DOUGLAS NAME AND THE 


Y Y RETAIL PRICE IS PLAINLY 
VSTAMPEDONTHESOLESOFEVERY 
AIR OF SHOES BEFORETHEYLEAVE 





BOYS’ 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 











W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


wearer at one profit. 


All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 


eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Carte the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our 
ractice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes 
our own stores with only one 
profit. This has saved the wearers 
millions of dollars. 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 

erienced men, all working with ar honest 
Soontaation to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycanbuy. Theretail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


UTION.—Insist upon having W. lL President 
— ——_ — name and priceis arom | Hilo 5 Ee co, 
ta: the sole. as been changed ar 
or mutilated, BEWARE 0 BROCKTON, MAS3. 


or mutilated, BEW. F FRAUD. 












Rave a youthful appearance, clear complex- 
jon, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and 
lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxurianthair, 
attractive hands, confo feet. 
wrinkles,lines, pimples.blackheads,strength- 
en i facial muscles—all through following 
eur simple Sursctions. — + a Re G4 
,_ no expen . 
ter st catalog ond many Besety Hints—all free. 
0 a SR Ne ee CUTE a, 
A Branch of Susanne Coorefi's Wor es 








DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, 
of the Analytie Institution, Londen, Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free from morphia or any other ‘ 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's (4 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished - 
from all similar preparations.’’ O \ 


trademark, a gum-laneect, 

TRADE MARE. is on every packet and 

powder—none otherwise 

genuine. 25c a packetot £ 

nine powders. Your druggist has 

them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES H. STEDMAN 











is a suckling and put a halter on im 
and let him run beside his motiier. 
Then when he is old enough to break he 
remembers the halter and there is no 
trouble. If he is old enough to break 
before he knows the halter there wil! be 
a fight to get it on him. Sometimes the 
fight is not worth the trouble.” 

Bertie rose and went to bed. A few 
weeks later he made arrangements to 
work for his board at Benjamin Miles’. 

That stern old Quaker, father of 


' Uncle Laban and Aunt Laura, had even 


more strict ideas of the proper duties of 
boys. He held the belief that the younger 
generation was spoiling children by too 
easy discipline. “Satan finds work for 
idle hands,” he said, and intending to 
guard Bertie from falling into idle habits 
he set him to grubbing out the stump of a 
ten-foot fir in the back yard. It was a 
back-breaking task that filled every week- 
day moment between chores and _ school 
hours. 

He was glad, now, that the Seventh 
Day was a day of rest. And one Sep- 
tember Sunday morning as he started for 
church a buggy drove into the yard. 
He looked, and stood still. His heart 
stood still. Tad! 

The big brother had come all the way 
from Iowa to be with him. He had 
company now in the little corner room of 


| the Academy building, where they slept 














Hoxten, London, Eng. 








THE WISE DEALER ALWAYS CLEANS UP A LOT OF MONEY SELLING 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


They save the surface and make it beautiful. Bristles have soft. 


ends and the true elastic spring. They pay good profits and 
bring more customers. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and the 





Largest in the World 


together, and for the first time another 
person knew of the torturing ear-aches 
that kept him awake at night, and of the 
resentment he felt because, paying his 
way like a man, he was treated as a child. 

‘ad was openly rebellious, both for 
himself and for Bertie. Tad was seven- 
teen years old, warm-hearted, headstrong. 
He did terrible things. He went for long 
trips in the hills instead of attending 
Sabbath school; it was whispered that he 
had smoked; he threatened to go to a 
country dance. One day when his sense 
of justice was outraged he started a fight 
in the very Academy yard. He stood 


| brazenly before Uncle John and said that 


as long as he felt that he was doing right 
he did not care what other people thought. 

“You ought to think about what other 
people think,” said Bertie, bringing up a 
conclusion from his storehouse of them. 
“What they think is a fact, like—like a 
buzz-saw. You have to get along with it. 
You can do what you think is right, just 
the same.” 

That was a memorable winter because 
the mill-pond froze hard enough for 
skating. -seordly late of Iowa, had the 
only pair of boys’ skates in town. Of 
course he could not refuse to lend them. 
For many days he looked forward to 
enjoying those skates himself, but there 
were so many boys who wanted to learn 
to skate in their few free hours that his 
turn was long delayed. However, h: 
stood on the bank and watched the 
spectacle of the other boys’ efforts, which 
was much more fun than a selfish use of 
the skates would have been. 


Going Into Business 


His thirteenth year came, and he had 
a decision to make. The Pacific Academy 


| was well established and Uncle John was 


| 


moving to Salem, going into the land 
business with B. S. Cook. The third 
wave in the development of the West wa: 
rising: first the forests, then the wheat 
now the orchards. Bertie could go to 
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Aunt Belle is areal 
person and that is 
her real name. She 
is @ specialist in 
common sense baby 
culture. 


The 
Loving 
Hour 





Dear Beatrice:— 

It’s all very Spartan never to pick 
up your baby, but after all, Spartan 
methods are not exactly modern. Of 
course, Baby isn’t a plaything and 
ought to be sleepy and snug as a co- 
coon most of the time, but late in the 
afternoon, always at the same hour, 
it is really good for the cherub to be 
picked up and cuddled and snuggled 
and carried about the room to see all 
the sights. 

Even a baby gets stiff and tired 
lying on its back all day, but soon 
learns not to cry if it knows the loving 
hour is as certain as bath and lunch. 
You will look forward to it as much as 
Baby does, stretching up his little arms 
and gurgling with delight. 

You ask about talcum. Of course, 
there are several good kinds but some- 
how I always feel that Mennen’s is 
just a wee bit safer for Baby’s flower- 
petal skin. You know it was the first 
Borated Talcum and I think it must 
mean something to have been the 
choice of mothers and doctors and 
nurses for over forty years. And do 
you know, I use Mennen’s on myself. 
If it’s safer for Baby, it’s safer for me. 

What did people 
ever do before Men- 
nen invented Borated 
Talcum—isn’t it a 
comfort after a bath 
—especially if you 
are to put on tight 
clothes? Try it be- 
tween sheets on a hot 
night. 

And Mennen’s 
economical—the blue 
can is so large—one 
thing, thank good- 
ness, that doesn’t cost 
more. 


is 


Lovingly, 
Belle. 


THe Mennen Company &) 
on < 


Newark. A.J. U.S.A. 
Montreal, Quebec 


Laboratories: 
Newark, New Jersey 
Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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work in Uncle John’s office or he could 
continue in school. The choice was left 
to him. 

He consulted the little black book. 
There was not enough money to send 
him through college; he would have to 
work his way through. He was tired of 
chores and odd jobs; besides, he knew 
only farm work. He would need business 
experience to pay his way through a 
university. An opportunity to learn 
business methods presented itself; he 
would grasp it. “I will take the job, 
Uncle John.” 

In Uncle John’s rare smile Bertie for 
the first time had a glimpse of the pride 
his uncle felt in him. But it was sup- 
pressed instantly. ‘Thee will go with 
‘Tad to drive the horses and the cow to 
Salem, then.” Dr. John was again the 
disciplinarian. 

In the hurry of packing, of leaving the 
Academy affairs in order, of last visits to 
the sick, on the one side, in the nervousness 
that came from nights tormented by the 
ear-ache and from hasty meals in a dis- 
ordered household, on the other, the long- 
gathering storm broke. Uncle John was 
peremptory; Bertie’s self-control slipped 
from his trembling hands. He stood up 
and spoke, bitterly and defiantly. In 
the littered yard, among the packing- 
cases, while the startled horses listened, 
the spirit in him clashed against the spirit, 
so like his, in Uncle John. In the red 
moment both forgot the incident, the last 
tiny jar, that had precipitated the en- 
counter. Each faced the other with the 


fury of righteousness outraged; neither | 


could retreat. 

The memory of that battle lay long 
between them, never spoken of, through 
the first days in Salem. Bertie lived in 
Uncle John’s house on the outskirts of the 
city, in Highland Friend’s colony, a sub- 
division being sold by the new Oregon 
Land Company; he worked in the com- 
pany’s office, where Uncle John was a 
partner. They met a hundred times a 
day, and their coldness slowly became an 
unexpressed respect for each other. For 
Uncle John was an able, far-seeing busi- 
ness man, and Bertie matched him with 
an equal ability as office boy. 

Salem was a city of eight thousand 
people, drawing its sustenance, like a tree 
from the fertile acres of wheat land that 
were rapidly becoming orchards. Here 
was the opportunity of the Oregon Land 
Company, to help build the future of 
Salem. Orchards! A hundred families 
living prosperously where ten had lived 
before; large ranches cut into small farms, 
small farms into town lots; roads made 
streets; streets laid with rails for street- 
cars; fortunes pouring into the land offices. 
These were the dreams of the men who 
organized the Oregon Land Company. 


All in the Day's Work 


In the background Bert watched it all, 
silent, observant and very busy. Grand- 
mother Minthorn and May had come 
from Iowa and were living in a cottage 
beside Dr. John’s house. There were 
chores to do for them: wood to chop, water 
to carry. He arrived at the office in the 
morning while the long street was still 
damp with dew between rows of locked 
two-story buildings. He opened the 
office doors, swept the floor and sidewalk, 
dusted the desks and opened the morning 
mail. He glanced through the letters, 








When aGarterisaGarter 


When it is comfortable—You think a lot of 
real comfort. 


When it fits perfectly, holding the sock 
securely and neatly—Y ou like to feel well 
dressed. 


| When its quality is indisputable—You value 
quality. 

The E. Z. Garter has for years maintained thisstandard 
of comfort and service- a comfort which means the 
highest achievement in leg freedom. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 
we will tell you who can, 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


——————— OR mo — 
a UlolacMa Colutcncomiatchatolttion 
An Extra Outdoor Sen 7 


EROLUX VENTILATING PorcH 
SHapes transform your sun- 
exposed porches into cool, airy out- 
door rooms where you can be comfortable 
the hottest days or nights. 
Unlike awnings and other shades they keep 
out the heat, soften the sun’s glare, and 
allow free air circulation through them. 
Aerolux Porch Shades have the features, 
beauty and finish that make them superior 
in évery way. 
How to Select Porch Shades 

Get this irfformation by writing forfree litera- 
ture, diagtams, suggestions on shading color, 
measurentents, arrangements and simplicity 
of hanging; also name of Aerolux dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
296 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
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The Most Talented Woman on Earth 


HE American housekeeper can challenge the world to match her skill and pro- 
ficiency in any department of her great business—cooking, serving, sewing, 
nursing, laundering, tutoring, hairdressing, entertaining and many more. 

But she takes greatest pride in the cleanliness of her home. 

Those housekeepers keep their homes cleanest without fatiguing effort or any 
wear and tear on furniture and furnishings who have the help of an OHIO-TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner, the cleaner that 


** Clans Without Beating and Pounding’’ 


( Look for the Red Band 


Send your name ona postal for our handsome new catalog and nearest dealer’ s name 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant —Toronto, Ont. 


JAS. F. KINDER, Western Distributor, 610 Concord Bldg., Por 1, Ore. 
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The Little 


Blue Can 


| stores were opened, 


When you spy a can of your kind of 
tobacco on a stranger’s desk, you think, 
“Here’s a man who knows somet ing!” 

You sort of warm up towards a man who 
shows the same taste as you in anything. 

But here’s a regular fellow. He not only 
smokes a pipe, but your kind of tobacco. 

He has picked it from all others. He has 
shown good taste, judgment. 

A man may have to do a lot of looking 
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| 


| came 


around before he gets next to the pipe | 


tobacco just suiting him. 

It’s a mighty important selection. It 
must be the tobacco that suits his tongue 
and throat to a T. 

If it doesn’t get on 
perfectly with his 
tongue and throat, it 
doesn’t do the two 
things he depends up- 
on it to do. 

The right tobacco 
he depends upon to 
smoke away his troub- 
les with, 

It must do a 
lot more than 
that. It must add 
that last sootli- 
ing, balmy touch 
to his comfort. 

If it doesn’t suit 
his individual taste 
perfectly, it fails to 
do the job. 

It’s a source of 
vetty annoyance, 
disappointment. He is still looking around 
for the right tobacco. 

He won’t be happy till he finds it. He 
may have to hunt, because individual 
tastes differ so widely. 

Take Edgeworth, for instance. Edge- 
worth doesn’t completely satisfy every- 
body or else it would be the only brand on 
the market. 

But the men it suits swear by it. There 
just isn’t any other kind. They like it so 
strongly that the sight of one of its little 
blue cans on a stranger’s desk starts them 
off on one of their enthusiasms. “I see 
you smoke Edgeworth,” they begin. Then 
they’re off. 

It may be that Edgeworth is the pipe 
tobacco you’ve been looking for. 

If you haven’t yet found the tobacco 
that’s just yours in and out, and through 
and through, every day of the week, Sun- 
days included, we wish you’d try Edge- 
worth. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you feel like doing us a 
favor, send us also the name of the dealer 
to whom you will go for supplies, if you 
like Edgeworth. We will send you sam- 
ples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes. 
Each cake contains a number of thin, moist 
slices. One thin slice rubbed for a moment 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

We think you'll notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. Of course, that means that 
it burns evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post_a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 












| sorted them and taid them ready tor 


Uncle John and Mr. Cook. Then he 
rearranged the window displays—sheaves 
of wheat, mammoth pumpkins, red apples 
and jars of enormous prunes in alcohol. 
By this time the day’s work was begin- 
ning; men passed the plate-glass windows, 
the horse-car went 
leisurely down the street. Mr. Cook 
in, large, good-natured, saying 
heartily, “Good morning, Bert! Cane 
day!” Laura Huelat, the pretty fifteen- 
year-old stenographer, arrived and went 
into her little glass-walled cage. And 
Mr. Cottle, who handled the Eastern ad- 
vertising, entered hastily, saying, “Bert! 
Where’s the —?”’ Whatever it was, Bert 
put his hand upon it instantly and pre- 
sented it without an unnecessary word. 
It was a busy office. All day long men 
came and went, letters arrived, maps 
were being made, contracts closed, notes 
extended, checks sent to the bank. The 
company advertised in one thousand 
Eastern papers; Bert handled the details 
of the advertising. * 


| options on three thousand acres of land, 


platted it, built roads, set out orchards 
and resold the small fruit farms; Bert went 
over each tract, made the blue-prints, built 
inthe office windows a relief map with 
every hill and tree in place, and filed all the 


| papers according to a system of his own. 


The company sent an exhibit to Chicago; 


| Bert planned the exhibit and saw it prop- 
| erly packed. 


“Bert! A Henry Smith of Detroit 
writes he’ll be in on the night train. 


| Where’s our correspondence with him!” 


He reached into his files, took out the 
letters and laid them at the speaker’s 
elbow. 

“Bert! How much was paid down on 
that McDowell sale?” 

“Twenty-one hundred and forty dollars; 
balance at seven per cent in three years.” 

“Bert, did we tell that Omaha man— 
Where’s Bert, Miss Huelat?” 

“Gone to the bank, Mr. Cook.” 

“Oh, fish-hooks! Well, I’ll have to 
wait till he comes back.” 

When he was not answering questions, 
running errands, multigraphing letters 


| or seated at his high desk making maps, 


he lounged silently at the edge of con- 
versations, his hands in the pockets of 


| his gray suit, shoulders hunched a little, 


| a small round hat pulled down on hishead, 


No one noticed him par- 
one explained business 
him. He did not mind. 


and listened. 
ticularly; no 
methods to 


| Quietly, all the time, he put down rows 


| land companies. Drawn 


of facts in the orderly notebook of his 
mind, added them and filed away the 
totals. 
The company was losing sales to other 
ty the Oregon 
Land Company’s advertising, men arrived 
in Salem from the East, went to hotels 
and were seized by rival salesmen. 


| Oregon Land salesmen complained bitter- 


ly, but it had always been that way in 
the land business—the sale was to the 
swiftest. 


Meeting an Emergency 
Bert took a Saturday afternoon off and 
made a list of all the empty furnished 
houses and pleasant rooms to rent in 
Salem. Then he presented a proposition 
to his uncle. He would meet all trains 
with the buggy, take newcomers out at 


The company took | 














once and settle them in places less public | 








For Cuts 
and Scrapes 
A neglected cut may lead to 
infection. 


Safety first calls for the 
prompt use of New-Skin. 

Besides being an antiseptic 
New-Skin forms a covering. 


It protects the wound while 
nature repairs the damage. 


” 


““Never Neglecta Breakinthe Skin 


NEWSKIN COMPANY NEW YORK 








When you travel 


your baggage is exposed to innumerable hazards. 
You insure these same effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to risks 
beyond your control? 
Count up the value of your belongings! 
it out—can you afford not to 


insure your baggage 


Think of the chances of loss from fire, theft, pil- 
ferage, etc., while it is in transit, in hotels, club 
houses, and eve rywhere outside of your home! A 
NORTH AMERICA policy gives liberal protecion 
and 

costs but a few dollars a year 

Write today for specimen policy or consult any 
North America agent. 

Special policy covering Salesmen’s Samples. 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dept. C 


Agents everywhere 


Figure 


Capital $4,000,000 
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Just as good tools are an aid to good work, so are 
proper wiring conveniences an aid to highest satis sfaction 
from electric service 











Y 
Not Even Hands Are Required 
to Operate This Switch 





HEN hands are {ull and light is needed 

why drop everything to press a button? 
The G-E Tumbler Switch responds to the light- 
est touch, making elbows do the work of fingers. 
Strong, attractive, durable—this ingenious wall 
switch replaces the ordinary two buttons with a 
single lever that operates up and down. 


Pacific Coast Distributor Made in either flush or surface type, the G-E 
PaciFic STATES ELECTRIC Tumbler Switch may be had from the best dealers 
COMPANY Nii a 
Los Angcles San Francisco everywhere. This is one of the 3000 G-E wiring 
Postiond _~ devices that make electricity more useful. 


electric ~ 
conveniences 


Sold and installed by electrical contractor-dealers 
GENERAL ELS @: RI ¢ COMPANY 
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Why, a touch will end it! 


A corn today is needless, and millions of people 
know it. 

Years ago nearly every woman had them. Now 
women who know Blue-jay never suffer corns. 

Ask your own friends. 

Blue-jay comes in liquid form or plaster. One applies 
it in a jiffy— 

The pain stops. 
loosens and comes out. 

The proof is everywhere. Tens of millions of corns 
have been ended in this simple, easy way. 

This is the scientific method—the modern way of 
dealing with acorn. It was created by this world-famed 
laboratory, which every physician respects. 

One test will solve all your corn problems. Make it 
tonight. Buy Blue-jay from your druggist. 


by a touch. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


In a little time the whole corn 












































Price $400 


Rock-A-Bye Rocker 










The Latest 
Rock-a-Bye pro- 
duct, and the 
sixteenth of this 
big family of 
Baby Specialties, 
Ask your dealer, 
or write us. 


PERFECTION 
MFG. CO., 
2701 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


Boys make 
big money 





oo advance over our Special Fac 
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Deliver id you FREE | 


<te Your choice of 44 styles outers 
(@ 7.and sizes in the famous 
“RANGER” bicycles. 
36. ht frog Free T, to your town. 


ays Free Tria 


Se ea ays select, wy riding test. 
Y PAYMENT: 
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MEAD 5° Dept. F216, CHICAGO 
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than hotels, where the Oregon Lani 
Company’s salesmen could wrestle with 


them uninterrupted by rivals. He wanr- 
ed the commissions for renting tl 
houses. 


He got them. ‘The Oregon Land Com- 
pany got the sales. It was as simple a: 
the at. But he was annoy ed by the sales- 
men’s exclamations, “It works like a 


charm! How did you ever think of it, 
Bert? Why didn’t we think of it month 
ago! If I’d had that Nebraska crowd to 


themselves last August like I had Lamson 
last week I'd have made a sale of—” 

Why did men talk so much and think 
so little? 

He considered taking a business course 
at night school and tried it for a few 
weeks. But he gave up the idea because 
it cost him the evening hours in the office. 
Lounging there between seven and nine 
o'clock at night under the flare of the 
gas light, in the crowd of men that came 


| and went, or sitting behind locked doors 








| fact countenance of Bert. 


| company’s 


at conferences of the partners, he learned 


| more about business than he could from 


books. 
The Young Mediator 


One night in the company’s second yea 


he sat in a corner, hands in his pockets. 


hat pulled down over his eyes and listened 
to a conference with creditors. The 
company was solvent, but the momentum 
of its expansion had pushed it to the edge 
of safety. There were outstanding notes 
and options that must be extended; there 
were payments overdue on farms whose 
purchasers must be carried by the com- 
pany or the sales lost. At a dozen Points 
an unreason: ible creditor could precipitate 
the company’s failure. 

But the talk grew excited. It became 
personal. E ach man, trying to protect 
himself, afraid, suspicious, raised his voice 
a little higher than the last. Fists were 
pounded on the table. Tempers escaped 
control in the excitement. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I am 
not an honest man?” 

“Well, didn’t you say that—” 

The lights went out. Dazzled by the 
sudden darkness, the antagonists united 
in complaint against the gas company. 
Vighted matches held to the open jets 
flickered and went out. They couldn’t 
sit there talking in the dark. Why in 
tarnation a_ public-service company 
couldn’t give some service—! Might as 
well postpone the conference till next 
day. They groped their way round desks 
and chairs, got out into the street and 
went home. Uncle John was about to 
lock the office door when a hand appeared 
in the aperture, and then the matter-of- 
He stepped 
out and locked the door with his own key. 

“Bert! Did thee turn out the lights?”’ 

“They were only running up the gas 
bill. ‘There was no use in that kind of 
talk,” said Bert, and getting on his 
bicycle he pedaled homeward leaving the 
difficulties to be amicably 
adjusted next day. 

The little horse-cars of the Salem 
street-railway ambled along the tracks 
only at long intervals, but the space 
between the rails was tightly floored with 
fir boards that made an excellent path 
for bicycles. Bert rode home upon it 
through the darkness, passing the deserted 
two-story brick buildings of the main 
street where yellow pools of light lay 
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Length, 24 inches. 
Handsomely nickel 
plated. 


Price $5 


Equipped with Thumblock 


Connection 25c extra. 
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Job for A 


Pump and a Little Man 


But a 









It takes a real pump to turn so Herculean a task—a pump with 
unusual power and easy action—a pump that does all of the 
work on the down stroke, allowing you to rest on the up stroke. 


The Skinner is such a pump, and it is 
the only one of its kind. 


The Skinner has the appearance of a 
one-cylinder pump, but it really has three 
—one cylinder telescoping the other. 


But, unlikeother three-cylinder pumps, 
the Skinner forces the air into the tire on 
the down stroke. And, while one cylin- 
der is discharging the compounded air, 
two cylinders are being refilled, and made 
ready for business on the next trip down. 
So that the action is doubled up on the 
DEALERS pened nny oy A josey Rg 
today for our proposition, giving name of your jobber. 


down stroke, allowing you to put all of 
your weight and power into the “push.” 

That is why a Skinner inflates a tire 
with so little effort; that is why 1t pumps 
as easily against go pounds of air as 
against 10 pounds; and that is why it 
does not out-wind or out-do you. 

Put a Skinner Pump in your car today. 
Be prepared for any emergency. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, send 
to us, giving us his name and address, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
Also manufacturers of the E-Z Quick Single Cylinder Pumps, 


Mayo No. 8 Air Compressor, Mayo Electric Garage Pump, 
Silver Giant Grease Gun, etc. 


2117 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Mayo- Skinner Mig. Co. 
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The Joys of Vacation Time 


Put on an outfit of Duxbak or Kamp-it at your vacation headquarters and all 
thought of ‘‘clothes” and ‘‘dress’’ will vanish 

Vacation time is playtime. Duxbak and Kamp-it will provide the comfort and 
freedom that conventional clothes lack. 

Duxbak, with its closely woven rainproofed army duck, will protect you against 
wind and weather. 

Kamp-it is of lighter weight and not rainproofed. 
Styles in both Duxbak and Kamp-it are similar. 
generally prefer Kamp-it. 


The choice is yours. Ladies 


Any sporting goods dealer will be glad to show you both. But send for 
our 1920 Illustrated Style Book. It will help you to select your outfit. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION, 17 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Measured by Service ,they 
are the most economical , Ren TADUe TS we 
mowers made. 
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under the occasional arc-light, turni.g 
into the residence section where m.¢- 
nificent houses of white-painted wor, 
ornamented with scroll work, turrets a:id 
panes of colored glass, stood far back on 
lawns guarded by cast-iron deer, and then 
pedaling] past empty weed-grown lc ts 
toward Highland  Friend’s Addition n. 
New cottages were springing up ther 
on lots whose history of selling and re- 
selling he knew in every detail. fle 
owned one himself, taken off its buyer’s 
hands at a reasonable discount and heid 
for re-sale at a propitious moment. 

He passed Highland Friend’s church, 
the nucleus of the subdivision, built by 
the Oregon Land Company on firm stone 
foundations and standing there to point 
with its scroll-decorated steeple toward 
the high rewards of a righteous _ life. 
Every Sunday morning he went to Meet- 
ing. His membership in Highland Friend’s 
church was a real thing in his life. He 
did not accept it without further con- 
sideration, as a thing accomplished; he 
thought about it. As he pedaled past 
the building, a shadow against the star- 
lit sky, he pondered the reasons that make 
men Christians and examined his own 
motives. He hoped that he was not a 
Christian only because he wanted to save 
his own soul; that would be nothing 
better than self-interest. 


Midnight Oil 

He put his bicycle in its place in Uncle 
John’s barn across the street from the 
large white house where he lived. There 
were no lights in Grandmother Minthorn’s 
cottage of scalloped shingles. She and 
sister May were asleep. He closed the 
barn doors, climbed the ladder to the 
barn attic and lighted the oil lamp that 
stood on a table there. The bookcase 
he had made stood beside it, filled with 
his books. He chose a_ text-book on 
geometry, took a pencil from his well- 
sharpened stock of them, and pulling up 
the patched kitchen chair sat down to 
work. 

On the sloping shingle roof a spider 
swung to and fro, laboriously weaving 
with invisible silken strands a web that 
would be ready when dawn brought the 
day’s opportunity for spiders. The lamp 
burned with a soft humming sound in the 
stillness. Bert’s mind toiled over geo- 
metric lines and calculations. The hands 
of the battered alarm clock moved with 
little jerks toward midnight. The air 
grew colder. He turned up his coat- 
collar, made one last attempt at con- 
quering a stubborn angle C, gave it up, 
and reached for an apple in a box beside 
the table. He set his teeth into it and, 
taking a sheaf of booklets from his coat 
pocket, began turning them over, glancing 
at them. 

He was sixteen. Time to be choosing 
his university. That summer Theodore 
was going back to Iowa to enter Penn 
College. 

So Bert considered his own plans. 
He read the Penn College age 
sent to Tad, and did not like it. The 
family grieved because he w mai a 
university that emphasized religion less 
and science more. His religious views he 
could manage for himself; what he wanted 
from a univeristy was facts. Especiall: 
facts about mathematics, geology ani 
mining. Through the Oregon Land Com- 
pany’s office there was a constant drif' 
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of men from the Oregon mountains, men 
whe were miners or interested in mining. 
They showed pieces of petrified wood 
from the petrified forests, agates picked 
up on the jeweled Oregon beaches, bits 
of quartz, nuggets, curious rocks that 
revived Bert’s never-lost interest in the 
secrets hidden in stones. Also, mining 
engineering paid. His one meeting with 
3 successful mining engineer who had 
passed through Salem had impressed him 
with that fact. He had sent for literature 
from every university in the United 
States, and pored over it all. 


The Call of a New College 
Stanford, the new university about to 
open its doors in California, seemed best 
suited to his needs. It offered a good 
scientific course and made a_ special 
appeal to boys who must work their way. 
Entrance examinations would be held in 


- 


Portland. He decided on Stanford. But 
could he pass the examinations? 
“Bert’s going to college this fall,”’ said 


one Salem* business man to another. 

“Well, the Oregon Land Company’ll 
miss him. He’s pretty near the back- 
bone of that office, I judge. B.S. Cook 
was telling me the other day they didn’t 
know how they’d get along without him.” 

“T hear you’re going to college, Bert,” 
Banker Williams said one afternoon when 
Bert came into the bank. 

“Tam, Mr. Williams.” 

“Well, I wish you’d try to get Fred 
interested in going with you. He ought 
to be going to college, but he doesn’t seem 
to take much interest in it.” 

“T’ll be glad to do what I can, Mr. 
Williams.” 

He did not know Fred Williams very 
well. Fred, the banker’s son who went 
to school and to parties, who stood on 
the street corner with his own crowd 
jingling the loose money in the pockets of 
his good clothes while Bert toiled over 
maps and blue-prints in the land office, was 
naturally not one of his friends. But the 


university was a subject with which to | 


begin conversations—Fred bored at the 
prospect, Bert diplomatically rousing 
enthusiasm. And they went together to 
Portland for the entrance examinations. 

Fred was a good fellow. He made 
friends easily in the smoking car, lounging | 
confidently at ease, well dressed, smoking | 
with the skill of long practise his good | 
cigarettes. Bert listened to the talk and | 
felt himself very much out of it. It was 
a glimpse of a world to which he was not 
accustomed; he was at a disadvantage. 
He sat isolated in the crowd, unnoticed, 
silently observing. Beneath the surface 
impressions that he accumulated a sub- 
stratum of his mind added up again his 
own equipment. Three years in the 
\cademy had given him the equivalent 
of two years of high school. He had gone 
through two books of geometry and done 
much miscellaneous reading by himself. 
The land office had given him business 
training. He had about eight hundred 
dollars in cash. If only he could pass 
the entrance examinations he knew he 
could get through the university some- 
how. 

Fred was accustomed to traveling. 
He knew his way about Portland very 
well indeed. ‘He stepped into the right 
hotel bus, joked with the driver, greeted 
the hotel clerk by name, and went out after 
supper, secure in his years of schooling, 
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This Little Motor 


If you love boating, fishing or hunting you'll 
find a CAILLE Rowboat Motor the best pal 
you ever had. It will take you anywhere 
over river or lake. No more aching muscles 
or blistered hands. Turning two thumb 
screws attaches a CAILLE 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


to your rowboat or dinghy in a jiffy and in- 
stantly it becomes a motor boat capable of 
going ten miles an hour or slow enough to 
troll. It goes through weeds like an eel and 
will drive a boat anywhere it will float. 
The motor pivots on the stern of the boat 
and propeller automatically rises over ob- 
structions. So simple achild can run itso 
reliable that life-savers use them. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer or write for catalog 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
195 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Sold By 


WEEKS-HOWE-EMERSON COMPANY 

90 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
WEEKS-HOWE COMPANY 
1310 Western Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 






two speeds ¢ 
forward, two = 






stands still. Equipped & 
with starting device. } 
Magnetoin flywheel. 
Send for details 








Los Angeles, San Diego 
and Portland territory 
open for distributors 





boat 


There’s a Barrel of Fun in. : 


with ee 
ignition, Mag- 
neto ignition 
$20.00 extra 
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is the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years by investing 
$25 a month in high- -grade listed stocks and 
bonds. on a novel plan. “Getting Ahead” is 
as interesting as anything you ever read. 
Thousands have read it and are now “getting 
ahead” financially on the same plan 

Ios Taeeresy ease tone Sonate al see 

inv your sav oad monthly—how to 

interest, plus a PROFIT, o: ur mo. et 

Safety. We sendit free. WRITE FORT it T TODAY. - imag icing | 


KRIEBEL & CO. | 


Destroy Rats Today 
Because you can’t see rata 
does not mean that there are 
none about your premises. It 
costs but a few cents to make 
sure that your buildings are 
free from rats and mice. 
“*Rough on Rats’’—the eco- 
nomical exterminator — gets 
them ALL Clears premises in 
3 nights. Never fails. At drug 
and general stores. W rite for 
*“*Ending Rats and Mice.’ 
WE hemist 





INVESTMENT BANKERS 
143D South La Salle St.Chicago 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Magnificent Seattle Scenic Estate 
For Sale or Lease 


Here’s a real home, a Colonial residence situated in the midst of a 700-acre residence 
park, overlooking Puget Sound with the majestic Olympics in the distance. 

The estate, which immediately adjoins one of America’s finest golf courses, com- 
prises 9 acres, 2 acres of beautiful lawn around the house. The interior is carefully 
designed to furnish a maximum of comfort. 

On the first floor are an entrance hall, Heat is obtained from a modern, oil- 
spacious living-room, dining-room, library burning hot-water heating plant. 

with sun parlor, conservatory, breakfast Garage for five cars. Telephone and mail 
room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, pantry and service excellent. Twenty-five minutes 
servants’ dining-room. by motor from the heart of Seattle. For 
On the second floor are five suites, with sale or may be leased, furnished or un- 
nine bed rooms and five bath rooms. furnished for one, two or three year term. 
The third floor includes a ball-room 28x 56 For cosnplete information write or 
feet with two open-air balconies adjacent. wire 


The Izzard Company 
Times Bidg. Seattle, U.S. A. 




















Pleasant To Give — Pleasant To Take 


Thoughtful parents are having most gratifying and 
astonishing results by using this safe, agreeable prep- omni 
aration which quickiy stimulates baby’s digestion and regulates 
bowel movements. It isa fact that babies and children like to take 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 


A few drops, depending on age, added to each feeding keeps baby’s bowels 
regular. This finest combination of vegetable ingredients promptly overcomes 
diarrhoea, relieves wind colic, flatulency, constipation and other disorders—espece- 
ially good at teething time. 

The open published formula appears on every label~always know what you 
give your baby. Mrs. Winslow s Syrup costs more to make—yet costs you no more 
than ordinary baby laxatives. At All Druggists 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO., 215-217 Fulton St., New York 
General Selling Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co.,Inc., New York—London—Teronto 





leaving Bert feverishly accumulati: : 
names and dates from a history book. 

Next day they faced the examinati 
Professor Swain, a big man with a war 
kindly manner, was encouraging, but t! 
questions he asked appalled Bert. | 
sat dumbfounded before a problem 
geometry that revealed heights of math: - 
matics he had never glimpsed. It mu 
be solved. But how? He set his teeth 
and bent over it; his mind roused its every 
energy to combat; his muscles hardened 
and the world became a rhomboid bisected 
laterally by unmanageable lines. Pro- 
fessor Swain’s hand on his shoulder wis 
an earthquake shock. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” Two 
questions, an answer and _ his ignorance 
stood revealed. He had studied only 
two books of geometry; this was an 
original problem based on the fourth book. 

“Come to my hotel this evening. Mrs. 
Swain and I would like to talk to you.” 


Trials Over 

He went, and he was self-possessed, 
quiet, and in the depths of his mind still 
determined. There were nearly four 
months before the university opened. 
Four months; two books of geometry. 
But he would fail, if he failed, still fight- 
ing. There was the barn attic and all 
the hours of the night. He said little, 
replying courteously to Professor Swain’s 
questions and being polite to Mrs. Swain, 
a pleasant lady whose composed manner 
and fashionable bangs gave her an air of 
sophistication. “Could I take the ex- 
aminations again later, Professor Swain? 
I want to try it again.” 

He returned to Salem that night and 
on the telegraph wires above the train a 
message traveled to Uncle John. “Pass- 
ing through Salem tomorrow afternoon. 
Can not stop. Please meet train to dis- 
cuss your nephew’s entrance Stanford.” 

On the station platform in two hurried 
moments Professor Swain gave Uncle 
John the verdict. 

“Bert is not properly equipped to enter 


ct 


the University. He lacks two books of 





geometry and he can not pass in English. 
But tell him to try to make up as much 
as he can and to come to Stanford in 


‘September. He is the kind of boy the 


University wants and Stanford will 
make concessions to get him. He may 
have to enter with conditions to make up, 
but we will see that he enters. You have 
a nephew to be proud of, Dr. Minthorn.” 

“Bert is a good boy,” Uncle John 
admitted. “I will give him your message, 
Professor Swain. I am indebted to you 
for your courtesy and interest.” 

He returned to the office and found 
Bert filing letters. ‘You can leave that 
and go home and study, Bertie,” he said. 
“After this, take all the time you need 
from the office. Professor Swain wants 
you to make up two books of geometry 
and English.” 

Life became a series of geometrical 
propositions. He ate, drank, breathed 
geometry, and when sleep overcame him 
in the morning hours he dreamed geom- 
etry. The text-books accompanied him 
to the office, to the dinner-table, and back 
to the barn attic after supper. 

Fred Williams too had failed to pass the 
mathematics test, and his father offered 
to take Bert’s Highland Addition lot 
off his hands for the money invested in it 
if he would coach Fred in geometry. The 
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Michelin Tire Comipany, ‘Milltown, New Jersey 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Tutin, Italy. 
_Paaite Coast Branches 





(327 Oak, Street 


- Portland, Ore. 


. 3§24- 12th Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Dual Protectors 


Of the American Home " 


HAT home would be without the beneficent insurance policy which 
restores and repairs after loss and damage > 
Without insurance those catastrophes, beyond the power of individuals to prevent, 
And we companion this insurance with the protection of a 
COLT to thwart harmful and evil influences which, unless prevented, lead to 





would be complete. 


catastrophe. 

Thus—the stealthy shadow of the auto thief, seen 
from your bedroom window at your garage ‘door, 
vanishes into the night when you challenge him 
with a COLT. 

The sneaking figure of the fire-bug who, with ven- 
geance in his heart for a fancied wrong, means to 
make a ruin of your home or factory when sur- 
prised, surrenders when confronted with a COLT. 
The night prowler caught upon your veranda has 
no other thought but flight, instead of the savage 
rush he premeditated, when he comes face to face 
with a COLT. 

Instead of battling the futile resistance of empty 
hands, the bold hold-up man who has stopped 
your car on the lonely highway becomes a shrink- 
ing coward when he finds you argue with a COLT! 
And so we have the dual protectors of American 
homes, the insurance policy which provides a 
recompense for those losses which could not be 
helped, and a COLT Automatic Pistol or COLT 
Revolver which reduces to a minimum the unpre- 
ventable danger. 

When you buy a COLT remember that you are 
getting ““The Best that Money can Buy.”” Noth- 
ing else should satisfy. 

Drop in and talk it over with your dealer. 


““The Best that Money Can Buy’’ 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Co!t's Automatic Piatols 
Colt’s (Browning 
Automatic Machine Rifles 


LTS 


FIRE ARMS 


Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s (Browning) 
Automatic Machine Guns 

















money was a small addition to the hourd 
with which he was going out into the 
world. 

He was seventeen, a man now, re dy 
to follow unaided the tradition of univer- 
sity education that had begun half 
century earlier when Grandmother Min- 
thorn was left a widow, with Huldal) « 
little girl beside her. He said nothing 
about this to Fred Williams, that deb- 
onair companion who was lavishly buy- 
ing new suits and striped shirts in 
anticipation of college life, but he did not 
forget it. He was reminded of it again 
on the August day when they left to- 
gether for California. 


Old Dreams Coming True 

“T often think that Huldah would like 
to see thee now,” Grandmother Minthorn 
said when he stooped to kiss her soft, 
withered cheek. Thee has always been 
a good boy, Bertie. I shall pray that thee 
does a conscientious work.” 

“Thee shall have cause to be proud of 
me some day, Grandmother,” he prom- 
ised, with a smile whimsical enough to 
cover hisemotion. It was not an emotion 
that a grown man cared to display, either 
to himself or to another college man like 
Fred, whom, when the train had started, 
he followed into the new world of the 
smoking car. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Lassa of the 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 28) 


He stepped forward and stooped until 
his broad mailed back was level. At 
the same moment a ladder of silken 
ropes was flung from the howdah and a 
little gate in the howdah’s side swung 
outward. The Queen then climbed down 
the silken ladder, stepped from the last 
rung onto the leveled back of Masewn, and 
from there to the ground. Gesturing to 
the others not to follow, she went alone 
toward Lassa, who had not moved and 
had assumed an air of rather bored 
indifference. 

The Queen spoke but Lassa affected 
not to understand. She realized that it 
would be to her advantage to appear 
linked with the great white elephant. 

A few words from the headman of the 
elephant folk, Wancheelah, evidently 
informed the Queen that the girl could 
speak the elephant language, for she next 
spoke in the flute-tones of the Clan of 
Hathis, and never had Lassa heard a 
voice that sounded those tones so sweetly. 

“Whence came you, O girl of the white 
skin and red hair?” 

Lassa let her gaze wander the 
beautiful, regal young woman, *whose lus- 
trous white hair was tied back with ribbons, 
whose tall, beautifully molded form w:s 
not wholly concealed by the flowing 
lines of her purple robe. Contrasting 
sharply with her white hair, the Queen's 
eyes and eyebrowswere black. There was « 
hint of humor about her pouting mouti. 
Her brow was broad and a sweetness 
went from her as a perfume from « 
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Speaking of 
CONCRETE ROADS 
STREETS and ALLEYS 


53,000,000 Square Yards 
Were Placed Under 
Contract During 1Sis— 


Over twice that of any previous year. 
Every state—your state—contributed to 


this total. Public preference is expressed 
in this record. Watch 1920! 


Concrete highways defy the poundings 
of traffic year in and year out. They 
wont blow away during dry weather, 
wont wash away in wet weather. Let 
weather and season change—the road 
wont—for any day, any season 1s just 
the same to a concrete road. It’s not 
what they cost to build but the liftle 
they cost to maintain that makes con- 
crete pavements economical. 


People know what they want and ask 
for it—concrete—a dollar of value for 
every dollar that they are so generously 
investing in improved highways. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta Helena New York Seattle 
Chicago Indianapolis Parkersburg St. Louis 
Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh Washington 
Denver Los Angeles Portland, Oreg. 


Des Moines Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
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MEMORIAL IN 


A DISTINCTIVE 
| IRANITE 


ROCK OF AGES 


The queenly beauty of this 
design is not due to elaborate 
decorations of any kind, but 
rather to the facile outlines, which 


For 
Cemetery 
City Park 


or Square 


are idealistic. 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE, 
through its permanency, its fine 
texture and light-gray color, is 
especially adapted to the erec- 


tion of everlasting memorials. 


Specify ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE and ask your me- 


morial dealer for the certificate. 


Write for booklet. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
Montpelier, Vermont Quarriers of 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


Quarries at 
Barre, Vermont, the Granite Center of the World 
Please refer to Dept. B 









flower. Yet her bearing denoted th.t 
she was used to being obeyed. 

“T come, Queen, from over gre.t 
waters and hills,’ Lassa replied, su: 
that such a lofty form of address was 
best suited to the part she was playing. 

“What seek you here?”—with a touch 
of asperity. 

“T am of the elephant folk, O Queen, 
and came into your land on this, m) 
ancient burden bearer, long missing from 


| my land.” 


“Ts it so?” the Queen asked of Wan- 
cheelah in astonishment; “did she indeed 
ride up the great fall on the back of him 
who will not let even me mount him 
w hen he is so minded?” 

“It is so, Queen Karapathos,” the old 
headman replied. 

“Did the Mighty One, indeed, obey 
this chit of a girl?” 

“In very deed, O Queen.” 

“Then let her command the Great 
White One to obey her now,” ordered th 
Queen, and her eyes snapped. “Give 
her an ankus to give weight to her 
commands.” 


 Fpeent refusing the gold-mounted ankus 


that Wancheelah offered her and with 
hardly a glance at the ruler, turned and 
faced the reclining Kiang Chang, first 
disengaging his twining trunk from about 
her waist. She spoke to him quietly: 

“Up, Thou Mighty!” 

The huge bulk, instantly obedient, 
upreared itself and Kiang Chang stood, 
intent upon the girl, his great head 
swaying, his body rocking. At another 
word he seized her in his trunk, whirled 


| her up and set her down lightly on his 
| head. 


“Thou seest, O Queen!” Lassa called 
down. 

A shade of something—disappointment, 
chagrin, Lassa thought—swept over the 
Queen’s face. She stood for a moment 
meditating, her brow furrowed. Lassa 
wondered what fate awaited her at the 
hands of this imperious woman, whose 
word was law. As she was about to 
give an order, Masewn exclaimed some- 


| thing and the Queen turned away from 





Kiang Chang. 

' Lassa saw a runner rapidly approach- 
ing, a beautifully formed youth, naked 
save for a small white clout. As he drew 
nearer she could see that the lad carried 
a palm-leaf scroll, his message. Dashing 
up, he placed the scroll in the hands of 
Masewn, who, bending on one knee, 
presented it to the Queen. 

The youth was perhaps seventeen years 
of age and finely formed, the muscles 
standing out on his calves and thighs like 
cords. His face was smooth and the 
color of old ivory; Lassa judged that he 
was of a race apart from either the 
elephant folk or the Queen and_ her 
guardsmen. He flashed merry eyes aloft 
at Lassa, gave her a smile that showed 
dazzling teeth; then his gaze fell and he 
became again the unimpassioned servant 
of royalty. 

The Queen voiced a command to the 


| headman of the elephant folk, walked 


quickly to the open front of the human 
wedge, which at a word swung shut again. 

The Queen, making use of Masewn’s 
ready back, mounted the ladder to her 
howdah. Masewn snapped erect, blared 
an order. The wedge-men faced about; 
at a new command the hundred blades 
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Buy Tires by Test 


Know Which is Best—The Largest Users Do That 


Tire mileage has been much in- 
creased in late years. In Miller 
Tires the mileage increase has been 
about 50 per cent. 

The tire situation has been 
changing. The demand for Millers 
in six years has multiplied ten-fold. 

Miller Tires are everywhere re- 
vising old ideas on tires. You 
should learn by test which tire 
excels, else you may lose much. 


Million-Mile Tests 

Large tire users make million- 
mile tests, and compare all lead- 
ing makes. Miller Tires have 
won in many such contests, and 
the records are talked about every- 
where. 

They have won hundreds of 
thousands of individual users by 
records on private cars. 

Give them a chance to win you. 
Put a Miller Tire opposite the tire 
you use and compare the mileage 
figures. 


Why They Excel 


Miller Tires, at our factory, are 


constantly compared with cthers. 
We wear out over 1,000 tires yearly, 
to make sure that Millers are kept 
constantly supreme. 

Our new-type tread, by these 
factory tests, outwears the best of 
others by. 25 per cent. 

We spend $1,000 daily to insure 
uniformity. Materials are con- 
stantly tested. Every lot of tread 
stock is first vulcanized in’ our 
laboratory. 





507 More Mileage 
Tests were made by Green & 
Swett Co. of Boston on some hun- 
dreds of large cars. Miller Tires 
added from 50% to 75% to the 
previous tire mileage. And blow- 
outs were eliminated. 











Every tire is signed both by 
maker and inspector, and both are 
penalized if a tire falls down. 

Thus we are getting a mileage- 
a uniform mileage—which will 
amaze most users. 


Miller Tires 


Geared- -to- the-Road 


. U.S. Pat. Office 


Fabrics 


The Contest Winners 


California Branches 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Market and Van Ness Avenue 


OAKLAND 
2316 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
1233-35 South Hope Street 


See What They Save 

We are making these supergrade 
tires to cut the tire cost. If they 
do that you will want them. Make 
a test and see. 

Don’t buy tires blindly, or on 
any vague impression. Don’t be 
satisfied with old-time — service. 
Learn what Miller methods have 
accomplished, in 
fairness to your- 
self and us. 

You'll buy 
Millers when 
you do that. In 
buying a new 
car you'll insist 
on Miller 
equipment. 
Twenty makers 
now supply it 
without extra 
cost. 
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Tread Patented 
Center Tread 
smooth, with suc- 
tion cups to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in 
dirt. 





THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miler Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires—Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons’ Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
as well as Hospitals. 
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PATENTS 
Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 


tion. Reasonable Terms. 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Insyde Tifes—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 








Men—Age 17 to 55. Experience unnecessary. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Sal- 
aries; expenses. American Foreign Detective 
Agency, 120 St. Louis. 

Rallway Traffic Inspectors: Splendid pay 
and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimited advance- 
ment.’ No age limit. ‘Three months home study. 
Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent posi- 








tion. Write for booklet C M 69. Standard Busi- 
ness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Agents: $100 Weekly. Automobile owners 





everywhere wild with enthusiasm Marvelous in- 
vention doubles power, mileage, efficiency. Saves 
ten times its cost. Sensational sales everywhere. 
Territory going like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit 
and Ford Car free. Write quick. L. Ballwey, 
Dept. 197, Louisville, Ky. 
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USHED to the wall by our wavering nerves, 
some of usturn tostimulants for aid, orto 
treacherous bracers. They exact a heavy toll 


Not the goading whip of a stimulant, but the lasting a 
help of a scientifically devised builder, a natural builder \ iy 
that actually adds to the substance of cells and tissues \Y\ er 
—this is the help your weary nerves need. And this, to Y 
judge from the voluntary testimony of thousands of phy- 
sicians, is exactly what Sanatogen offers. 
the writer, himself a grateful user of Sanatogen, says, 
“Sanatogen is no get-well-quick remedy. It professes no dishonest 
t does not lift you up one moment, to 
leave you in the lurch the next. But what it does, it does for good.” 
Give your nerves the constructive help they need today. Let Sanatogen 
help restore their balance, bringing better appetite, better digestion and 


: Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, $1.20 up. 
5a deine’ Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


Write for interesting free booklet to 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 115 W. 18th St., New York City 


Sanatogen 


Endorsed by Physicians the World Over 
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Victor J. Evans & Co., | 


Stories, Poems, Plays, etc, are wanted for | 


pu lication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
, Hannibal, Mo. 
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“You simply can’t whip 


your nerves like that!” 


















As Richard Le Gallienne. 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


The Lion Kennels—Hunters, guides, out- 
fitters and taxidermist—The largest thoroughbred 
airedales known. Some weigh 75 to 100 pounds— 
are bred and born big game hunters. Choice pup- 
pics for sale. Guides, dogs and camp equipment 
for parties in season. Book on outing now. We 
have plenty fish, deer, lynx, lion, bear, ete. Cor- 
respondence solicited. The Lion Kennels, Wawona, 
California. 





Eureka System of Child Education, Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, Cal. For photo of 3 
best educated children in the world, and litereture, 
send us 10c. Home teaching. 


Increase Your Income by Investing In 
Sound, Dividend-paying industries under our easy- 
payment plan.* As little as $1.00 a month. Send 
for free booklet. Ricker, Barnes & Co., 8 P Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Old Coins, Large Spring Selling Catalogue 
of Coins for Sale. free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 C 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Incorporation In Arizona completed In 1 day. 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest advantages. 
Transact business anywhere. Laws, By-Laws and 
forms free. Stoddard Incorporating 8-F, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Apple Land For Sale—160 acres good land 
in Washington State a few miles from Goldendale. 
Well timbered with Yellow Pine and some Oak. 
Owen H. Bott. Mason, Nevada. 

‘““Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits. cantaloupes, general farming. Write 


Co., 





for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 








came to rest with a clang in their sheaths. 
Then the whole perfectly aligned piece 
of military machinery was in motion 
back up the road again, with the runner 
stepping blithely at the wedge’s tail. 
As the wedge moved the Queen flung 
back’ quick phrases to old Wancheelah, 
who signified that he understood. 

“Some word of events requiring her t 
go back to Goa, our capital,” Wancheelah 
addressed Lassa on high, “has saved you 
from our Queen’s attentions for a time. 
For the present you are to remain with 
us: 

“I remain because it pleases me, O 
Wancheelah, and because you, as well, 
please me, Wise One!” 

Then to Kiang Chang: 

“Down, Mountain of 
nificent One!” 

He upcurled his trunk for her to use 
as a hand-hold and assisted her to alight. 

“It is time for us to go; let us leave 
Kiang Chang here, with one mahout to 
watch him,’ Wancheelah said. “He 
needs rest after his trips down and up 
the cataract. Let the Little Red EIf 
give the Great One the signal for un- 
limited rest.” 

He handed her his ankus and smiled, 
as one who thinks, ‘‘Now let her do as 
she has been bidden, if she can!” 

Lassa took the ankus, smiling. She 
advanced to Kiang Chang’s right fore- 
leg and ordered him to hold his foot off 
the ground. While it was so upheld, she 
rapped the middle toe gently and regularly 
ten times, then an irregular number of 
times, in rapid succession. Kiang Chang 
raised his trunk, trumpeted his under- 
standing and turned calmly to stalk off 
over the plain. A mahout, at a word 
from Wancheelah, followed the huge 
tusker. He had passed behind a screen 
of trees some distance away before the 
girl heard the headman say: 

“Well done, after the manner of the 
ancients!” 

Lassa turned. 


Mag- 


Flesh, 


He was regarding her 
with keen interest. He signed for his 
men to go on ahead. Lassa handed him 
his gold-mounted ankus. 

“Our Queen,” he vouchsafed, ‘“‘as she 
was leaving, charged me to care for you 
until she can decide whether to keep you 
here, send you out of Elephanta or slay 
you. She learned of a troublesome plot 
in Goa and has sped back to quell the 
mischief. She will be too busy to think 
of you for some time; meanwhile you are 
safe. You must, however, stay at our 
village at the valley’s northern end, in 
the shadow of the cliffs over which the 
river leaps.” 


4 Scam by his kindly glance that no 
harm was intended her, Lassa, deter- 
mined not to show fear, fell into step with 
him. Soon they entered a grove of trees 
where stood a huge herd of elephants, many 
of them white, although none of the majes- 
tic build of Kiang Chang. There were 
many partly white and many more black 
beasts of hugest bulk—more than Lassa 
had ever seen together in one place, 
excepting only that memorable night 
in the plain about the thy-tsi tree. 

Lassa was given an elephant to herself 
and she had its obedience as soon as sh« 
approached it. A few quick phrases 
from Wancheelah informed the elephant 
folk all he knew of the strange white gir! 
with the red locks. The women of the 
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lim In the Heart of the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
s| What can words add to the picture? 
she ; ‘ : 

ili Except to suggest the colorful glory of June days in this | 
, . > ee: o ° | 
you wonderful land of the high Rockies, where myriads of wild | 
lay flowers carpet the meadows, wooded slopes shimmer in their | 
a | new greens, mountain streams run clear, and the air is fra- | 
grant with pine and blossom. Overlooking the junction of | 

~ . zs ya | 

se the Bow and Spray rivers and surrounded by range on_ | 
ur range of towering snowcapped mountains is the 

in 
i BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 

The Mountain Inn of Ease 

cs Recognized as one of the world’s most wonderful and fascinating resorts,it | 
th is the center of endless opportunities for sport, pleasure and rest. Alpine 

a climbing, tallyhos or mountain ponies to majestic peaks; golf, swimming 

“a in the warm sulphur pool; music, dancing, cosmopolitan companions, a 

we Paris-New York cuisine, and the unapproachable appointments and ser- 

ah vice of a Canadian Pacific Hotel. Toand from Banff, plan for a few days 

ck at the beautiful EMPRESS, Victoria, B. C.—the meeting place of the 

67 Eastand West—withits rosegardens and its south of England atmosphere. 

ec Banff open May 15th to September 30th 

ht Local Offices at— For information and reservations address 

i Sus Frawctsco: 657 Market St. CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 

, Los AnGELEs: 605 So. Spring St. . 

Be Po» rLanp: §5 Third St. 

it S TLE: 608-2nd Ave. _—— 
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— | Elephant Clan, clustering about the girl, 

asked many questions and Lassa, borrow- 
ing a wooden comb from the hair of one 
slender daughter of the clan, dressed her 
| | hair into a neat coz, fixing it in place with 
thorns from a nearby shrub, a trick she 
| had learned from old Pra Onan. The 
| | clansmen murmured their delight at this 
| new proof of the girl’s kinship to them, 
| | | as they took it, and after Lassa had paid 
some compliments to the older women, 
ignoring the young and pretty ones, thus 
conforming to another custom of theirs, 
she was accepted with complete approval, 
and the long journey to the upper end of 
the narrow valley began. 

Before they had reached the valley’s 
northern end Lassa was as a real daughter 
of the clan, but with this exception— 
she was on a level higher than any of 
How doubly piquant and irresistible a Novel and distinctive in design, this in- them. _ They looked up to her as one 
cool salad looks when served on this teresting French d essing boat matches who, in some mysterious fashion, had 
gleaming bit of the glassmaker’s art! the plates in scintillating loveliness come amongst them from another world. 
x The jade vial she kept concealed and 
Sparkling glassware for salads safe, moistening a corner of her clothing 

with it every few days at first, until she 
Lovely examples of the had been round the whole of the great 
vogue for artistic table glass elephant herd and had been accepted by 
) | | | every beast. After that she trusted to 
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the marvelous memory of the burden 
bearers, and not in vain, for one and all 
paid her the homage of willing service 

| | etl she asked for it. 

| | Her torn dress the women of the clan 

| | replaced with a habit of yellow silk; fine 


Just now when handsome table ware of glass is being so much 

shown in the better shops and seen on the more perfectly 

appointed tables, you will be especially interested in these 
On attractive Heisey offerings. 








On 

. T P ° ° . P every 

piece They are so graceful and unusual in design, so limpidly piece 
sparkling in tone! 


} 

| 
And—they are so inexpensive and easily replaced that you : : : 

| | sandals were given her; jade pins for her 

| 

| 


hair appeared as the clan’s deft work- 
| | men found time to make them. Every 
| | respect was shown her. She said nothing 
| of her past or of the slaying of her father. 

One evening as she sat by the fire 
between the forelegs of Kiang Chang, 
who, unattended, had walked into the 
camp one morning and taken his place 
without anything being said to him, 
Wancheelah said to Lassa: 

“T have had word from the Queen as 
owe to your future, Elf.” 
“Ts it a good word, Wisdom?” the gir! 
Ba, asked, fixing her blue eyes on the old 
| chieftain. 

CX “Yes, as I see it. You are to remain 
: with us—always—” 
“Always?” 
. “Yes, Elf. Does not the word please 
| you?”’—anxiously. 
“Yes, Wancheelah. You and_ yours 
are my only friends,” she told him sadly. 
“Then even an Elf may feel the need 
of kindness? Now attend: The Queen 
believes you are a witch but will bring 
good luck. Yet you must not go to the 
capital without her permission. You 
are to remain with us; we are to give you 
all you may ask for; you will be as one of 
us. Are you content?” 
Fear of the unknown, the knowledge 


W ould you like to sit in the Magic Chair at W ashington? | that, circumstanced as she was, she must 
: : remain, helped Lassa to give a cheerful 
It'seasy! Edward Bellamy Partridge will tell you how. reply. She already trusted Wancheelah 
RO , ‘ and his friends, loved every elephant in 

He has formulated a number of infallible rules which if . | the great herd, and all but vorkjel 
old Kiang Chang. Already in that 


strange land she had found kind hearts 


can use them every day! Heiscy’s Glassware is for sale only at 
the better stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct from A. H. Heisey Co., Dept. 53, Newark, Ohio. 
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carefully followed will land you in the President's Chair. 
Even if you have no desire for the job, you ll get a good CHAPTER V 


OVER THE BRINK 
TANDING erect in the collapsible 
= ‘ canvas boat in which he had traveled 
It es | be in the June Sunset on many rivers and lakes when orchid 
| hunting, Howard Kingdon, dressed in « 
tunic of gray silk, loose trousers of brow: 
wool,  sturgeon-skin slippers and 


old-fashioned laugh when you read Partridge's article. 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tight or elastic bands to stop cir- 
culation or retard freedom of mo- 
tion. No buttons in front to hurt 
little bodies or to scratch furniture. 
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steeple-shaped Shan hat of fine straw, 
scanned the disquieting vista opening 
before him. 

On either side loomed the awful 
immensities of the Black Mountains, 
into one of whose passes this lake had 
been let down by some far-off convulsion 
of the earth, as the orchid hunter could 
tell from the signs on the rocks. Abrupt- 
ly from the water’s edge on either hand 
the dark cliffs rose sheer for hundreds of 
feet. Ferns, dwarf palms, mosses, exotic 
flower-masses, grew here and there in 
clefts and pockets of the rocks. Above 
the cliff-tops, rising terrace by terrace, 
the conifer-clad upper levels soared to 
the snow-line. 

Behind the frail craft were miles of 
this narrow lake, and behind farther 
still, the River of Jade, as the Yunnanese 
boatmen Kingdon had with him called it. 

Leaving Peking, traveling southeast 
until he had reached Yunnan-fu, he had 


crossed the great province, engaging 
carriers and muleteers, boatmen and 
foresters. A week before he had sent 


all his people back to the coast to ship 
to America from Canton his season’s 
toll of rare orchids. Then with but two 
Chinese to assist him on a venture he 
long had had in mind, he set out on a 
search for a new orchid region. 


INGDON had heard vague hints for 
seasons past of a wonderful valley at 
the foot of a Jake in the Black Mountains 
a valley that began where the lake 
jumped over a_ cliff-edge and ended 
nowhere. The unknown was always 
alluring to this sinewy, alert, blue-eyed 
American of twenty-six. His audacity 
had carried him to Lhasa in search of 
rare Angratorium known to grow only 
on the walls of the Dalai Lama’s garden; 
his courage had not blenched at penetrat- 
ing Upper Burmah in plague time to 
secure certain peacock-blue shades of 
aeroids asked for by one of his wealthier 
French clients. The out-places of the 
Orient had always c: alled to him. 

“How far is it to the end of this lake? 
he asked the squat Chinese who aed 
the right-hand oar; “we have not seen a 
man, woman or child and hardly a bird, 


beast or fish since we left the river- 
mouth. How far is it to the end, Ah 
Wen?” 


He spoke in the purest Yunnanese- 
Hakka, tongue of the fearless high- 
landers of southwestern China. 

“That is, as the Most Honorable knows, 
not for me to say. I do not know the 
landmarks or anything about this lake,” 
Ah Wen replied surlily; “I only had my 
news from a wanderer from these moun- 
tains who came into Yunnan-fu when | 
was a boy, fleeing from the justice of his 
people.” 

He let his oar rest. 

“We begged not to be forced to come 


far,’ the other rower snarled, as he 
caught a furtive glance from Ah Wen 
that told of previous understanding 


between them. 

The boat drifted onward. 

Kinedon turned upon 
Chinese angrily: 

“No more of that, 
vou both double pay to come with me 
You must go on OF, when we get 
I shall report your 

I know my rights. 


the second 


Wo Gun! I offered 
here. L f 
back to Yunnan-fu, 
failure to your tong. 
Row on.” 
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and Treat- 
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different from all other cans 
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baking powders. 

Ryzon is the baking pow- 
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out of baking, the baking 
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chefs of the finest hotels! 
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on successful baking results 
every single time! 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


The new Ryzon Baking Book (origi- 
nal price $1.00), containing 250 
practical recipes, w1ll be mailed, 
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The Jap Bubble 


The Japanese Bubble has been blown so large 
that it is in danger of bursting with a loud re- 
port. William Dudley Pelley, who has observed 
the Brown Man and his ways at first hand, tells 
SUNSET readers about the Japanese situation 
in an interesting article in the June number. 




















At the mention of the tong the two 
barefooted coolies bent to their work 
again, their dark heads bobbing in unison 
with their strokes. 

“Tf I find the valley at the lake’s end 
and can get to it, it may not take me 
long to secure the specimen orchids | 
need,” Kingdon encouraged, scanning 
again the prospect before him. 

A curious vibration, seemingly mixed 
in air and water, came to them now, 
like distant thunder. 

“We must be nearing the cataract; 
can it be that this whole lake pitches 
down it? Unbelievable!’ Kingdon ex- 
claimed. 

The cliffs on either hand began to 
draw apart, the lake to widen. Still the 
reverberations of the great waterfall 
pulsed on the otherwise still air. King- 
don could see that straight ahead, where 
he should have been able to discern a 
shore-line marking the lake’s end, there 
was naught but a sky-line. The two 
rowers evinced little desire to go further 
now; their strokes lagged. 

“Are you afraid?” Kingdon taunted. 

“Yes,” Wo Gun replied; “afraid that 
the boat will be drawn into the rush of 
waters and go over the edge and we feed 
with our bodies the great dragon who 
lives at the foot of the water-leap.” 

“Over the edge?” 

“Yes, Most Honorable; that is it 
where the lake goes over the cliff. It is 
just as the wanderer told me.” 

“Nonsense,” Kingdon stormed; “if 
that were so the lake would be drained 
dry and be nothing but a river, as the 
waterway is, far above. 

With the seemingly patient submission 
of the Oriental facing a foreign devil who 
affects superior wisdom,Wo Gun began 
to tug at the oar again. 


INGDON studied the scene before 

him, more and more puzzled. He 
noted that they were moving swiftly now; 
could feel that the boat has a “send” to 
it—more than oars could give. Fearful 
that the rower’s apprehensions were 
based on real grounds, Kingdon gave an 
abrupt order to head for the right shore. 
The Sons of Han swung to their work. 
The boat turned indeed, but as they 
attempted to row for shore, about half 
a mile distant, Kingdon perceived that 
they were being drawn downstream so 
fast that they would have a desperate 
struggle to make a landing in time. He 
called to his men to row more and more 
across the current, and it was only after 
a frantic pulling at the oars that the 
terrorized yellow men overcame the 
craft’s tendency to drift downstream. 

With all their efforts they did not 
land where Kingdon had planned. In- 
stead they were forced to touch far below 
it, where the current tugged dangerously 
even at the shore line. 

But a few score boat-lengths away the 
narrowed-in end of the lake vanished. 
Mist from the chasm below drifted up 
and now Kingdon saw that out in the 
valley, where the water plunged, the sun 
was shining. Eager to view the scene, 
which promised to be a novelty to even 
his travel-blunted appreciation, King- 
don sprang out onto the rocky shore, 
gave orders to his servants to unload the 
boat, and clambered up to a point of 
rock that offered a view into the myste- 
rious valley below. 
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Again, Fruited Wheat or Fruited 
Oats save sugar bills — because 
the natural fruit sugar provides 


nearly all the sweetening. 


Thus, Fruited Cereals are ideal 
foods—Nature’s economical 


foods. 


In short, these delightful edi- 
bles—Make Your Dollars Do 
Double Duty. 


TRY BOTH~—Less 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 
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A muffled cry from Wo Gun. Kingdon 
wheeled on the perilous rock-top. Ah 
| Wen was trying to shove off the boat 
| Wo Gun to keep 1 its bow against the shor: 
Quarreling, and in such a place! Before 
he could start toward them a slip of Wo 
| Gun’s foot decided the issue. He fel! 
into the rushing current, was swept away, 
swimming uselessly. In a panic the 
other yellow man grasped both oars and 
spun the boat about until it pointed 
against the current. Then he began to 
pull—for his life. 

All of Kingdon’s supplies were in the 
boat. If they were lost he stood a 
beggar, stripped in the wild. But he 
was helpless; he was too far away to 
attempt a rescue, and he had no rope. 
A glance told him it would be all over 
before he could scramble back to the 
waters edge, for a swirling eddy had 
caught the poor swimmer ‘and tugged 
him far out. The boat too seemed to 
skitter from swirl to swirl at a dizzy 
speed that took it far from shore. King- 
don could only watch with a sinking 
heart the tragedy he could do nothing to 
prevent. 

Wo Gun’s head was now but a dark 
spot in the rushing water. Then his 
body shot up and into view at the lip of 
the fall and catapulted over, and down. 
A single wispy wail of terror was his last. 

With a shudder Kingdon turned to 
watch Ah Wen’s fight for life. He had 
a flash of hope that he might yet save 
the yellow man. Cupping his hands he 
shouted: 

“Keep rowing, Ah Wen; you are gain- 
ing; head well up stream. Throw a rope 
to me when you are close to shore.” 

Pulling frantically at the oars, the 
Chinaman turned his face, grayish-green 
with fear, toward Kingdon. The boat 
hung balanced now. Ah Wen shouted 
back in pidgin-English: 

“No can do! I row up 
away—” 

A sucking cross current caught the 
light craft and spun it round like a top. 
The Chinaman righted it. Even then, 
had he yielded to Kingdon’s suggestion, 
he would have had a chance, for he held 
the boat stationary again and with 
brain power added to his muscle might 
have inched it shoreward while working 
gradually upstream. But again a whirl- 
ing suck-hole spun the boat—and the 
fight was ended. Inch by inch the 
craft began to drift downward. Ah 
Wen’s bulging eyes and gasping breath 
told of stamina gone. 

Ah Wen had ceased to row now. The 
boat sped, like a hate-nocked arrow, 
toward the fall. Kingdon stood, white- 
faced, helpless. Ah Wen crouching, 
abject, dared not look his doom in the 
face. The boat hesitated for a second 
on the brink—then plunged. A single 
awful yell came to Kingdon’s ears. He 
stood alone in that vast wilderness, with- 
out food, ag or firearms. 

The terrific, Satanic laughter from the 
fall came up to him, seemed to mock 
him. An innocent rainbow spanned the 
immense pool below as the sun smote 
through the mist. To calm himself 
Kingdon studied the lip of the fall, saw 
that the lake end was formed by an up- 
jutting ledge of rock that acted as a dam, 
over which the water poured in a stream 
about a quarter of a mile wide and very 
deep—one of the most tremendous 
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water-falls in the world. He could not 
help wondering what would happen 
should a giant charge of dynamite blow 
away the natural dam, letting the lake 
suddenly pour its billions of tons of water 
into the valley. 

ilis nerves again firm, Kingdon began 
to cast about for a means of escape from 
this dangerous spot. “Behind me are 
miles of rocky canyon that I may and 
may not be able to follow,” he thought 
bitterly. “If I only had a rifle or even 
fishing tackle! And this happens to me 
at the moment I stand on the edge of the 
mysterious valley I’ve wanted so long 
to find.” 

He sat down on a boulder. He had 
overcome many obstacles in his adven- 
turous career, and he did not intend to 
turn back now. He had always won by 
going forward. 

“T’ll go forward now,” he said to him- 
self. But the Satanic thunder of the 
fall seemed to mock him. How go 
forward, over a thousand-foot precipice? 
Would he have to retrace his path up the 
stern rock canyon? 

Suddenly he sprang erect. A brown 
roll on the shore below had caught his 
eye. He rushed to it; his first hopes fell. 
Instead of food or equipment his light 
tent lay before him. It had been on top; 
the Chinese had thrown it out before they 
quarreled. Kingdon sat down again. 


€ s over the valley birds soared on 
tireless wings—a pair of great Hima- 
layan vultures. Closer at hand a swallow 
skimmed, like a fleck of gold as the sun 
gilded her feathers. And ever the black 
water thundered by and mocked him 
with its bitter merriment. The mist- 
wraiths from the lower pools swirled in 
again, telling of air-currents sucked in 
against the cliff-foot. 

“If I could fly, like the birds,” thought 
Kingdon—and then he was erect, eager, 
intent. To fly? An idea, vague at first, 
then clearer, set his pulse racing. He 
would go forward! 

“The tent, light, strong,” he told him- 
self. “Why not? Below in the valley 
are what 1 want—new orchids, strange 
people, a strange land—it’s worth the 
chance. T’'ll make a parachute and drop 

I’ve always gotten where I wanted to 
get by taking chances—” 

In a few moments he had the tent- 
roll open. With eager fingers he spread 
the fabric on the rocks. He pegged the 
corners out with little stones and esti- 
mated his resources. The jointed poles, 
of light strong bamboo, he set in a cross, 
lashing them firm with what tent-rope 
he could spare. A clump of small 
bamboo clinging to a bit of earth between 
two boulders supplied him with the means 
to criss-cross the larger sticks with 
smaller, supporting ones. In half an 
hour he had made a framework that held 
the outstretched silken fabric’s center 
taut. The surplus cloth he tied at the 
corners with the remainder of the tent- 
ropes. 

Bringing these ropes together and 
judging their length, with relation to the 
area of the sustaining part of the rude 
parachute, Kingdon knotted them to 
provide him a fairly firm hand-hold. He 
estimated that when he hung suspended 
his weight would give the parachute 
form. He felt sure that it was large 
enough to break the force of his leap, to 
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carry him safely into the abyss. The 
light framework of bamboo would insure 
him against the danger of the contrivance 
failing to open. 

All afire now that he had a possible 
means of access into the land of mystery 
below, Kingdon chose a rocky pointextend- 
ing beyond the others, and raised the tent 
fabric, by its framework, over him like 
an umbrella. He arranged the loose 
down-hanging surplus fabric about him, 
made a peephole for his eyes in front, 
grasped the knotted ropes with his left 
hand and walked cautiously toward the 
overhanging rock shelf. 

Through his peep-hole he could barely 
make out the way between the boulders. 
Once he slipped, but swayed erect again, 
and the next moment stood ready, a few 
feet from the edge. 

Holding the parachute aloft with his 
right hand, with the balled knots in his 
left, Kingdon drew a great breath, took 
three running steps and cast himself 
fearlessly into space—and dropped— 

There was a sickening second as he 
seemed to plunge with terrific speed— 

“Will it fill with air—will 1t uphold 
me?” shot through Kingdon’s mind. 

Glancing waters, dripping ferns in 
rock-niches, dew-drenched shrubs, flashed 
past his eyes as he went down, down— 

Suddenly his flight was broken by a 
jerk that all but pulled his arms from 
their sockets, that tore at his grip on the 
ropes. In that instant Kingdon thrilled 

the parachute had filled with air, was 
sustaining him. 

And now he swayed, dangled; things 
passed by his eyes slowly. Then, caught 
in a strong suction near the cliff-base he 
began to drift in and in, under the over- 
hang of the rocky wall, toward the water. 

He glanced below. He was over a 
tumbling black pool filled with treacher- 
ous whirls and suck-holes, with jagged 
rocks jutting above it. And ever he 
drifted down, down and in, as the 
draught carried him toward the peril he 
had not foreseen—the peril of being 
dashed to death on the rocks or torn by 
the tumbling waters. 

Kingdon shut his eyes, clinched his 
teeth. Helpless to change his course., 
he could but hang to his ropes and hope. 
The roar of the falls filled his ears. 

A wrenching jerk shook him. He 
opened his eyes and glanced upward. 


T IE parachute’s fabric had caught on 
a splinter of rock, out-thrust over the 
side of the fall, just at the edge of the 
glancing waters. A few shrubs, screen- 
like, were to one side, but out of his 
reach. The cloth was swaying in the 
air-draught. He felt the fabric give, 
knew it was ripping. His arms were 
tiring fast, were becoming numb. And 
as the fabric ripped Kingdon pictured 
himself falling into the racing water, 
being swept into the whirls and drawn 
down, to be churned to death in the 
depths of that terrible pool. Not daring 
to look at the tearing, fraying cloth 
above him, he turned his gaze below 
again, to estimate his chances for life 
when -he crashed down. By a sudden 
freak of the air-currents he swayed now 
almost into the edge of the rushing 
cataract 

“Tt is hopeless!” he thought and then, 
as he realized that there was nothing 
he could do to save himself, he saw 
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something flick out from the shrub-screen 
near at hand—something snaky, menac- 
ing. Kingdon’s head swam; he felt him- 
self grow faint; his stiff fingers loosened 
their hold. The din of the fall seemed 
to diminish as he felt the compression of 
that coil about his middle and then— 
blackness. 

The roar of the cataract smote King- 
don’s ears anew. His eyes were toward 
it and they sought out the pool at its foot. 
On the rocks close 
at hand he saw the 
battered bodies of 
the two Chinese; 
shreds of the canvas 
that had been his 
boat; bits of other 
wreckage of his 
hopes. He tried to 
move his throbbing 
arms but could not. 
Weakly he let his 
eyes rove, turned 
his face from the 
glancing waters and 
lethal pool. His 
head, he felt, was 
softly pillowed on 
something agree- 
able, soothing. His 
eyes took in a half- 
circle of swarthy 
humanity, with 
thronging elephants 
behind. The natives 
were watching him 
curiously; they did 
not approach, how- 
ever, and Kingdon wondered what it all 
meant. Then a soft voice came to him: 

“Are you hurt?” 

English! Kingdon caught his breath, 
At that moment he thought that a vision 
had become mingled with his dreams of 
terror; for blue, tender eyes were gazing 
into his own and above the eyes was a 
white, firm brow crowned with masses 
of hair that was red like bronze-hued 
gold. 

“Lie quietly for a little,” the soft voice 
came again. “You are safe.” 

“But how—?” Kingdon began. She 
interrupted the question. 

“We saw youleap. It was magnificent. 
The men with me think you a great 
wizard for it! You caught where we 
could not reach you, even by having the 
elephant folk form a human pyramid to 
lift you down. And _ so”’—her smile 
set dimples to playing hide-and-seek on 
her cheeks—“I ordered Kiang Chang to 
lift you down.” 

“Kiang Chang?” Kingdon muttered. 
“How could he, if the others—?” 


ND then he sensed for the first time 

that his head, that was so comfortable, 
was pillowed on the girl’s lap. Now she 
got up, letting his head sink quietly onto 
a mass of ferns she had ready. And 
Kingdon saw that she was cl: id in a robe 
of a single piece, wrapped and folded 
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about her body after the manner of a 
Malay sarong. She bent toward him, 
a picture of feminine loveliness. Her 
body, concealed yet chastely revealed 
by the garment, seemed fairly to glow 
with health. Her face was rounded, 
with a dimpled chin to stress its beauty; 
the lips that smiled at him over milk- 
white teeth had that piquant charm 
that comes with a certain inexperience, 
and her eyes, cobalt-blue, sparkled 
with vivacity: 
eral adorably-placed 
Her rippled, 


nose. 


for such astonishing 
beauty, and. King- 


wilderness. She was 


probably twenty 
years old, he told 
himself. 


“Who are you?” 
he asked finally, 
realizing that he had 
been staring. 

“I am _ Lassa— 
Lassa of the Ele- 


swered, her voice 
low, sweet, yet with 
a carrying power 
that made it heard 
over the dullthunder 
of the fall. 

“And 


we?” His mind was still struggling to 


adjust itself. 

“In Elephanta, the 
Elephants.” 

Kingdon struggled to sit erect—failed. 


Valley of the White 


Suddenly Lassa stooped, slipped her 
warm, strong arm under the curve of his 
neck and helped to raise him. A grim, 
stern old man, carrying a gold-hafted 
spear, was approaching from some fern 
clumps near at hand. He called to her. 
She protested, shook her head. ‘The old 
man called again; again she refused to 
obey. 

Then he called some sort of an order 
and a dozen dark-hued men who until 
then had kept rigidly in their half-circle 
about Kingdon and the girl, 
behind him. 

“Do not resist,” the girl warned in 
Kingdon’s ear; ‘‘you are to be taken to 
the Queen.” 

“To the Queen?” 

“Yes, stranger, to Queen Karapathos, 
ruler of the White-Haired People. 
have been kept in this valley four years 
since I was seventeen. Go quietly and | 
will help you—1f I can.” 

Kingdon glanced at the spearmen and 
their grim leader, then at the smiling 
girl, so interested in him and so interesting 
to him. 

“Tell them I will come,” 
“in peace.” 


he smiled 


In the next, the June, instalment of this vivid story of adventure and romance in the 
Valley of the White Elephants, the reader will be told how little 


there was of peace in that land after Kingdon came. 
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HE had been our washer-woman for 
years, and during that time had 
seldom failed in having some kind 
of a package to take home with her 
after her day’s work was accomplished. 

One day she stood admiring a string of 
coral beads which had been a present to 
some of the children, and when she 
started home my wife put them about 
Susan’s neck telling her that they were 
a present for her. 

The squaw’s eyes fairly melted with 
the warm feeling which this brought to 
her cheerless heart and afterward she was 
our devoted friend and servant, appearing 
perfectly content if the coveted package 
was bestowed. 

She, however, did not wish to know 
what was in the package. That must bea 
happy surprise when the package was un- 
folded in the presence of all the family, 
which happened to be a numerous one. 
All must be in attendance when she 
showed what her “Boston Tilakums”’ had 
given her, and the ceremony would be as 
exciting as the opening of a Christmas 
box from father and mother. A blanket 
was spread upon the ground in the lodge 
and the contents of the package carefully 
placed upon it as the wrappings were 
slowly removed. 

Knowing this to be their custom the 
package was always so prepared that 
some trivial trinket would be the last 
thing revealed. And thus had the white 
| | man’s wife made herself next thing to a 
ai saint in the hearts of these simple people. 

4 As Susan did washing for three families 
she was unable to join the different ex- 
cursions which were the chief delight of 
the squaws. Not even was she permitted 
to go to the mouth of the Umatilla to se- 
cure salmon. Only one thing could lure 
her away from her duty to her white 
friends and that was the huckleberries. 
These grew in the mountains and in 
“olalla” time Susan positively refused to 
wash, even for us, so alluring to the 
“woman of the wild” was this great 
. eae aa a | delicacy. 

A visit to the huckleberry country 
usually consumed three or four days, and 
as soon as the raw-hide pouches were 
filled they were tied on the saddles and, 
finding a place in the center of the pack, 
the pickers returned joyfully to the settle- 
ment, where they sold their berries for 
’ickt dollar a pouch (one dollar). 

Susan made it her business to offer us 
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HIS PROFESSIONAL HONOR, by Camilla Kenyon. 
A romance concerning a charming girl, a villain and 
a lost mine. 


THE THINGS WORTH WHILE, by Christine Parmenter. first chance to purchase, and during the 
A business story that is not altogether about business. “olalla” season would receive eight or ten 

IN THE NATURAL, by Badger Clark. dollars from her favorite customer. 
; | Winapsnoot (her old man) always 


Another of this writer s humorous stories of the ad- managed to provide us with one or two 
ventures of Spike Saddler, the philosophical cowpuncher. deer during the autumn and winter, but as 


LASSA OF THE ELEPHANTS, by George Gilbert. venison was a much prized delicacy among 
The third instalment of this vivid serial of romance the hunters Susan had to use no small 


: : : srsuasi 1 > Winap- 
and adventure in the Shan jungles. amount of persuasion t induce inap 
snoot to part with his precious deer meat. 


All had been well between the white 
IN TH E JU N E SUNSET people and Indians for several years, ex- 
cept a few minor grievances which as yet 
had amounted to nothing, but now serious 
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For the Bright and Early 
serve these 7 fragile, ribbony tid-bits that fairly~ 


melt away in the mouth. You will appreciate the 

substantial, ever-ready goodness of E.C.Corn Flakes- 
the product of plump corn-hearts prepared and toast- 
ed with magic skill into nut brown,crispy sweetmeats. 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS 
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The Creed of 
MINE HOST GOWMAN 
To greet you—as in days of yore 

The Host received you at his door 
With courteous formality 
To proffer hospitality 
That springs sincerely from the heart 
To play ye olde time landlord’s part 
In studying your every need, 
Yet not obtrude in word or deed 
To earn of you this simple boast: 
‘He was in very truth MINE HOST!” 





I have just issued a very handsome 
booklet on beauties and wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and its enticing 
motor roads, which I would like to 
send to anyone whois really interested. 





GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex 
Willard Hotel Knickerbocker Hotel 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





Hotel Washington Annex 
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Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden,Mass. 























15 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 10 
Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only C 
Finest Approval Sheets 50% to 607. AGENTS 
WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Bay Stamps. 
Established 25 yrs. 
Huseman Stamp Ce., 


Dept. 72, St. Louls, Mo. 








Piedmont Academy 
For Boys 
BOARDING and DAY 


Fine residence, home atmosphere, new 
school buildings, beautiful grounds, 
ample playgrounds, modern methods, 
thoroughness, competent teachers. 





Finest school on Pacific Coast. 


Norman H. Nesbitt, M. A., Ph. D., 
Principal 
Hillside and Vista Avenues, Piedmont, Calif. 








Call or send for catalogue | 




















trouble seemed to threaten. Day after day 
Susan came to our home and sat a long 
time beside the door in gloomy silence. 
When asked what was troubling her she 
would shake her head with a woebegone 
look, and presently would slip away with- 
out our observing her departure. 

One afternoon after she had kept up 
these silent visits for two weeks my wife 
insisted that I should demand an explana- 
tion, as we both were satished that some- 
thing serious was agitating Susan’s mind. 
She had formerly pretended ignorance of 
English but now made use of it, after I 
had stated plainly that I would be 
offended should she refuse to tell what 
was troubling her. 

After much persuasion she at last com- 
plied with my wish: 

“Susan no more young girl. Winap- 
snoot no care for Susan this day. Susan 
too much old womans. Too much ugly. 
(And she made a hideous face.) Susan’s 
papooses make Susan happy. Susan 
know good white squaw. Heap good tum- 
tum (heart). White squaw ketchum heap 
good man. Ketchum heap good pa- 
poose. All tam heap happy. All tam 
mitlite (stay) house. White man’s friend 
heap far. S-i-a-h. Heap shoot um gun, 
nobody hear. Sojer house _ s-i-a-h. 
(Very far.) Young warrior heap bad 
heart. Heap killum white man. One 
moon Piutes come. Many young war- 
riors. Talk Umapine, Homily, No Shirt, 
Winapsnoot. Chiefs no hear bad In- 
dian’s words: Only Umapine, he no say 
no. Winapsnoot know all. Piutes come 
ver’ soon. Maybe tomorrow sun; maybe 
next day. Killum Bostons, all. Killum 
sheep. Keepum cow. Keepum pony. 
Burnum house. Burnum barn. Burnum 
fences. Susan tell her good friends go 
quick kopa big Skookum house. Ketchum 
Sojer-mans. Indian no fight Sojer-mans. 
Heap fraid Sojer-mans. Kopit.”’ 

Hurriedly gathering her blanket about 
her she mounted her pony and galloped 
away across the dusty hill toward McKay 
creek. 

The news was not altogether new, as 
rumors had reached us that the Piutes 
were restless and that trouble was antici- 
pated. Should we pay any attention to 
Susan’s warning? 

Our nearest neighbor was a mile dis- 
tant, and he an old bachelor. It was 
four miles to the little town of Pilot Rock 
and that place contained less than fifty 
inhabitants at its best. In case of hos- 
tilities they would be at the mercy of the 
hostiles. 

That night was one of the cruelest ex- 
periences of my eventful life. There was 
nothing but a constant foreboding of the 
most fell disaster. The distant barking 
of a neighbor’s dog sent a cold chill 
through us. The howl of a coyote on the 
hillside made a cold perspiration. The 
hooting of an owl in the grove below the 
house sounded like the crack of doom. 
Even the clock-like ting, ting, ting, of the 
bell on old Mot as she lay contentedly 
chewing her cud carried to our strained 
ears no comfort. 

\ little after daybreak we were given 
the worst fright of all. A gruff ‘‘Wouff, 
wouff!” followed by a genuine war cry 
from an apparent hostile throat, made my 
hair stand on end and my heart stand 
still. Winchester in hand I approached 
the window and peered timidly out. 
Never a more welcome sight greeted the 


heart of beleagured mankind. It was 
Winapsnoot. 

No time was lost in learning the cuse 
of this early visit. ‘How do,” he grusited 
as he dismounted. ‘You go kopa Walla 
Walla today sun. Winapsnoot ood 
friend. He say go quick. No stay here. 
Piutes come today sun. Sure tonicht. 
Killum white squaw. Killum white pa- 
Burnum house, barn; all. Winap- 


pooses. 
snoot say go. Susan say go. Ketchum 
hoss quick. Ketchum wagon. Ketchum 


blankets. Ketchum flour. Hiak klatiwa 
kopa Sojer-man Skookum house,” which 
latter meant: “Hurry as fast as you can 
and get started to W ‘alla Walla.” 

Turning his pony toward McKay creek 
he galloped away and the last we saw of 
the old chief his heels were hitting his 
pony’s ribs in unison with the horse’s 
quick gallop as they disappeared over the 
brow of the hill. 

The first twenty miles of our journey 
lay across what was then the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. Here we met num- 
bers of Umatil!as but none of them would 
come within speaking distance, giving us 
a wide detour and riding past us in a 
quick gallop. Most of them carried rifles 
and cartridge belts, giving me to judge 
that they were going to join the hostiles. 

When we were within a mile of the 
Umatilla river Winapsnoot overtook us 
and asked permission to look after our 
ranch and stock, and to repay him for his 
trouble I told him to kill one of my 
yearlings for meat should he so desire, 
knowing he would do it anyhow. 

After two months absence we returned 
to our abandoned home. All was weed- 
grown and filled with a spirit of desolation. 
Fences were down and hogs and cattle 
were ravaging where they listed. ‘The 
chickens were as wild as pheasants. Even 
the gentle old milch cows stuck up their 
heads and ran from us like startled elk. 

We learned that the hostile band had 
passed through our country doing con- 
siderable damage, but that they had not 
burned more than a half dozen houses, 
these being in isolated places. They had 
expected the Umatillas to join them in 
the war, but these refusing to fight the 
Whites the Piutes soon became disheart- 
ened and after some weeks of futile effort, 
during which they killed several sheep- 
herders and a few isolated ranchers, they 
surrendered and returned to their Reser- 
vation. 

The following morning Susan put in an 

early appearance. She had been expect- 
ing our return and was on the watch for 
us. To say that she had a protracted 
wash day would only be telling the half 
of the truth—she was at the house for 
several days helping the mistress get 
things cleaned up. Meanwhile she kept 
silence concerning the hostilities and 
neither Susan nor Winapsnoot ever after- 
ward mentioned the war, with one excep- 
tion, when Winapsnoot said: ‘Wake 
klose mitlite kopa mika house pe koniway 
tilakum halo nanich.” (Not good to stop 
about our house when he couldn’t see us.) 


HEN the Umatilla Reservation 

was allotted Winapsnoot and /i1 
family secured lands in the vicinity of the 
Tutawilla we were deprived of Susan’s 
faithful services. However, she manage 
to visit us several times each year. Espe- 
cially was she sure to come more than or ce 
during huckleberry time.” 
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1e last time she came to our home she 
hac grown so fat and clumsy that it was 
wit difficulty she dismounted from her 
“sgiiaw-horse,’ and when a squaw ar- 
rives at this period she considers herself 
woithless. During this visit she made 
my wife promise to visit them at their 
“Boston” home, for Winapsnoot had now 
adopted the “Boston” way and was 
farming. That is, he was renting his land 
to breeds and squaw-men. 

\ few weeks before we removed to 
Seattle we made our long-delayed visit. 
We found a fairly good house, as houses 
were accounted in those days—the usual 
furniture of a pioneer ranchman, even 
the presence of a fine steel range. But all 
was standing spank and new, having 
scarcely been used, for near the Boston 
house stood three smoky lodges, and in 
these Winapsnoot and Susan, with their 
numerous brood, were pleased to spend 
their lives. 

Susan shook her head after she had 
shown us her Boston acquirements and 
remarked: “Wake klose.” (No good.) 
They did not appeal to her wild nature. 

We were entertained, however, in the 
Boston house, where we sat down to a 
very tasty dinner prepared by one of the 
girls who had been taught the art of cook- 
ing at the Umatilla Agency. 

\fter dinner Winapsnoot and I smoked 
and talked for fifteen minutes, I doing 
most of the talking, he answering with an 
occasional grunt of approbation, and then 
we gravely shook hands with the old 


chieftain, Susan, Anna, and the rest of 


the children, and since then they have 
seldom intruded upon our memories. 

\ few days since I received a letter 
post-marked Pendleton, Oregon, and hav- 
ing no one in that country who was likely 
to remember me by writing I was at a loss 
as to who it might be from. Opening the 
missive I read the following: 


PENDLETON, OREGON, 5-21-1914. 
Klahiam klose koniway tilakums (greet- 
ings to good friends). 

I am under promise to my grandmother to 
write you a long letter as soon as I could 
get time. She died in the first part of last 
March and was buried as the white people 
bury their dead. She often talked of you 
and your family and many times related 
the story of how she warned you of your 
danger previous to the Piute war. For 
the last four years she was unable to ride 
horseback and thus was deprived of her 
loved past-time of picking huckleberries. 
Last summer, however, she had a pouch 
picked for herself, which she took over to 
your old place and had tied to the door- 
knob. She said you would know and be 
glad. 

She was mother of eleven children and 
they all have their homes in the sunny 
grounds of the Tutawilla. Of grand- 
children there are twenty-two, of which 
I am the eldest. 

Everything is changed with the Indian 
people. No longer is to be seen the great 
herds of cattle and ponies which once 
roamed the beautiful country of the Uma- 
tillas. Nowthe country is but a laborious 

ld of grain. 

And now you will pardon me for writing 

» long a letter, but well I know, and all 

my people know, that you will be glad 

ce more to hear from your koniway 
lakums. (Good friends.) 

Hiue snows mika mitlite kopa_ illahe 

miway tilakums. (Many years may you 

e on the earth, my good friends.) 

JosepH WINAPSNOOT. 
Tutawilla, Oregon. 


| 
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Use Your Electrical Appli- 
ances More Conveniently 
More than half the pleasure and conve- 
nience of electrical appliances lies in hav- 
ing them ready for immediate service. 

There should be a place in every room 
where such an instant attachment can be 


made without fuss or bother of remov- sn af 
ing light bulb. The Benjamin je = \No.92 
/ ied ' 









does this for you. Provides two connec- 
tions froma single socket. Gives youlight 
and either heat or power at the same time, 
“Every Wired Home Needs Three 
or More’’ 
, 
AT YOUR DEALER’S The Quality Plug 


for *2%5O 


eee nll 
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Folder free on request { 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO 
Chicago New York San Francisco { 
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Ask your dealer to equip the cords of your electrical appliances with Benjamin 903 
Swivel Attachment Plug. It screws into the socket without tawisting the cord. 

The Benjamin No. 2452 Shade Holder enables you to use any shade with your 
Two-Way Plug. 








Is Your Porch Cool and Comfortable? 


Make it a delightfully shaded retreat. Exclude the heat and 
glare of the sun. Let the cool breezes circulate through. 


SELF-HANGING 


VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 







Enjoy the out-of-doors all summer long, both day and night. 
The Vudor-enclosed porch makes an ideal sleeping porch 
without added expense. 

Vudor Porch Shades (with the exclusive ventilating feature) 
are made from wood slats, beautifully stained in permanent 
colors. 

Write for illustrations in color and the name of your local 


dealer. 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
257 MILL ST. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


- Ventilating asda 


= =3 Porch Shades 
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—They Got Us 
At Last! 


During the last six months the paper 
market went stark staring mad. Prices 
leaped thirty and forty dollars a ton 
at a crack until at present quotations 
the white paper cost in this issue of SUNSET, 
plus postage, is practically equal to the retail 
selling price. Since 1915 the cost of paper has been 
| multiplied by almost four; printing has doubled, postage 
| has trebled—yetSUNSET isstill selling forthe 1915 price. 
| Conditions arising from this unprecedented increase in 
costs compel the publishers to raise the price to 25c a 
copy on the news stands and to $2.50 per annual sub- 
scription, beginning with the JUNE issue. We are not 
forgetting old friends, however. Until June 15th we will 
hold open for them this 


. Money-Saving Opportunity 


























XN 
| a of extending thei r subscri ptions for one or two years 
| | “te at the old price, by using the coupon below. 
SON " To all those taking advantage of this liberal offer, 
cy % SN Be, SUNSET will present a reproduction in full color of 
eS ity SNS 2, Maynard Dixon's masterpiece The Last Chief 
AS “4%, MMe (see illustration) if ten cents extra 1s enclosed to 
| om + %, ee ® oO. cover cost of mailing. This famous canvas, by 
| ., Moy te EN O. one of the West’s greatest painters, has re- 
| a Mey Ue 1 8 Ar tained all the color, power and atmosphere 
] % "%, %, “ig ay x — inits reproduction and the large painting, 
“hy, r) aeN 18x27 inches, comes ready for framing. 
“ee . Vy ty %, o \ The time to do it is right now, while 
| ‘. Q. “4 ~. you are thinking of it. 
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HE would have patronized, for true refreshment 
the world’s premier tea— 


“*H. M. B.”? (Her Majesty’s Blend.) 


and enjoyment, 
Ridgways 


This is the famous tea, as the 
name implies, that was chosen 
by Queen Victoria because its 
quality —an invariable, charming 
blend of the best teas, could not 
be paralleled. 

So, a company is known by the 
goods it makes—and the friends 
it keeps. 

Today, tho, you do not have to 


Packed Only in TIN 


eat Nousher meen meets eater ee 





Monthly 





Your 


Mocha had 
~ deen the Queen 








go within the domain 
of royal households 
to sip this wonder 
Tea, Just say to your 
grocer: ‘*Ridgways 
*H. M. B.’ Blend’’—and learn 
a new delight; the exhilarating, 
joyous completeness of a better 
beverage that has found favor 
where only the best is demanded. 


Keep the Flavor In 


“‘Safe-Tea First’’ 


Ridgways Tea 








tHe TATE “Queen N VICTORIA 
by Special Appointment _—-=~ 





Ya lb Yalb 
and 1lb 
“air -tisht 
tins only 
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VERY room needs the brightening touch of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleam— 
preserve the original finish—and give your home 
that bright, well-groomed appearance. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid -Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts an artistic, 
lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 
It forms a thin, protecting coat over the finish, 
similar to the service rendered by a piece of 
plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the ideal furniture 
polish. It does not show finger-prints—dust 
and lint cannot adhere toit. Takes the drudgery 
out of dusting. Prevents checking and cracking. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax hasa form for every use: 


Paste—The perfect floor polish—wood, 
linoleum or tile. 
Liquid—For polishing Furniture, wood- 
work, leather goods and automobiles. 
Powdered—For perfect dancing 

floors. 
Your dealer has ‘‘JOHNSON’S”— 
don’t accept a substitute. Y 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Quiet Motors 


Smoothly, as the swallow or a summer zephyr, 
the perfect-running motor car glides along. At 
times one can forget that sound attends the 
action of the engine. 

Lubrication is a vital factor in motor-car 
operation. The different makes of automobile 
engines require oils of different consistency. 
Our Board of Lubrication Engineers has deter- 
mined what consistency of Zerolene is necessary 
for the correct lubrication of your car. Its 
recommendations, recognized by automobile 
manufacturers as authoritative, are set forth in 
a Correct Lubrication Chart, issued for the 
guidance of car owners. Get one from your 
dealer or any Standard Oil station. Use Zero- 
lene for correct lubrication. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 








A grade for each type of engine 

















In 
Sutter County 
California 


You Will Find 
The Smile That 
Wont Come Off 


Almost two generations ago, 
when the Great West was new, 
the first orchard in Norther 
California was planted along the 
banks of the Feather River in 
Sutter County. And that 
orchard marked the birth of a 
mammoth industry. Ever since 
that memorable day when those 
trees gave up their first precious 
fruit, Sutter County has ranked 
supreme in the production of 
deciduous fruits. 


Our new folder tells why 
Sutter County orchardists and 
farmers wear a smile that 
wont come off. _ Literature will 
be sent for the asking. 


Clerk 


Board of Supervisors 
Yuba City 
Sutter County 
California 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to al! parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadneck Ridg., San Franelsco 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


Boston Olacianati 


New York 








Sacramento Northern | 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 





Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville 


and all Northern California points 








———— 
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Railroad | | 


Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 








Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Poultry on Hardpan Land 


Q. I have received the sales pro- 
motion literature of a tract of land 
located on the old Rancho del Paso near 
Sacramento, California. 

[he firm pushing the sale of this tract 


| states that the land is especially adapted 


to the production of olives and fruit 
orchards in combination with poultry. 
It is also stated that many Easterners 
have successfully developed a_ small 
acreage. 

Can you give me any information re- 
garding this tract?—M. A. M., Bunt, 
MINN. 

A. At present there are some very fine 
fruit orchards that are just coming into 
bearing in this district. A considerable 
part of the bench land is underlain with 
hardpan. Where this occurs blasting 
has been resorted to with fair results. 

The conditions are excellent for poultry 
raising, and there are now some very 
large and profitable plants. Of course, 
like other sections on the upland, the 
soil varies in depth and fertility, so each 
individual tract should be investigated 
before making a choice. Hardpan close 
to the surface would naturally affect the 
value of the land for olive growing. 

This is one of the most progressive, 
generally speaking, of the colonies on the 
rolling mesa land. 

The success or failure on land of this 
character is largely due to the energy, 
experience and ability of the individual 
grower. 


The California Rice Boom 


Q. I have just sold the quarter- 
section I homesteaded twelve years ago 
and I would like to move to a milder 
climate. I have heard that big profits 
have been made on cheap land by the 
California rice growers. Could you tell 
me whether there is a chance for an 
experienced farmer, thirty years old, 
with $25,000 capital, to get into this 
business and make a success of it?—F. B., 
Rupert, IpAno. 





\. The stories of the profits made by 
the California rice growers are not 
exaggerated. When rice last fall went 
to six, eight and nine cents a pound, 
many of the growers had a yield of 4000 
pounds to the acre, thus deriving a gross 
revenue of $200 to $400 an acre. Mul- 
tiply this by 160 and you can see that 
the production of rice was extremely 
profitable. 

In the Sacramento valley many 
Hindoos and Koreans during the last 
two years have cleaned up fortunes of 
$30,000 to $40,000 without an investment 
except their knowledge of rice growing. 
They were engaged by the white owners 
of the land to grow rice on shares and 
their share turned out to be extremely 
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The Creed of 
MINE HOST GOWMAN 
To greet you—as in days of yore 

The Host received you at his door 
With courteous formality 

To proffer hospitality 
That springs sincerely from the heart 

To play ye olde time landlord’s part 
In studying your every need, 

Yet not obtrude in word or deed 


To earn of you this simple boast: 
‘He was in very truth MINE HOST!” 





I have just issued a very handsome 
booklet on beauties and wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and its enticing 
motor roads, which I would like to 
send to anyone whois really interested. 





GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex 
Willard Hotel Knickerbocker Hotel 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Hotel Washington Annex 





WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS 0 wi Co 
UNN&'UO. 


Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 


confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 


| SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg.,582 Market St. 





Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 


Send $] &* QNumbers -Now! 















WESTERN ADVERTISING the monthly magazine of 
ideas, information, inspiration. Tells business men 
what they want to know about Advertising Keeps you 
posted on Western conditions A necessity for 
progressive men $200 a year $100 for 6 months. 


VERTISING 


FRANCISCO 
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THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 





San Francisco— Sacramento R. R. 





S. F. Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th pos Shafter Ave. 


Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. | 
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Warning 
toTube Buyers 


riod 


= Nearly all motorist are familiar with the 
et St, many imitations of Michelin Red Inner 


Tubes, and with the fact that such imitations 
have been unsuccessful except as regards 
color. 

Failing in imitating Michelin Quality, 
some of these inferior tubes are now be- 
ing offered in boxes closely resembling 
the characteristic Michelin box both in 
design and color. 


To protect against substitution examine 
the box carefully, being sure that it is 
sealed and that you are actually getting 
a Michelin Tube. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; 
Turin, Italy. Dealers in all parts of the world. 


Pacific Coast Branches: 
1644 Pine Street 327 Oak Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
306 E. 8th Street 1524—-12th Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
1 Riverside Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
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& | **Forty Ways to Make Money”’ 20 for Ladies— 
| 20 for Men—and **How to Write Scenarios.”’ 
CLASSIFIED og for $1. alae eet System, 747 East Jetferson 
, Los Angeles, California. + ‘er 
e “World Famous Peerless Phonographs— 
Special Phonograph Offer! Peerless Phonograph— 
MISCELLANEOUS best value for $9.50 ever offered. Most durable 
~— —- _ and practical machine made. Write today for 
particulars. Address Beehive Co., 4103 N. Craw- 
Oranges and Grapefrult.— Beautiful, | ford Ay., Dept. SG-I, Chicago, ilis. 
Equipped Farm Home. Delightfully situated, good —— ee rere 
a ighborhood, near city; 21 acres, some rich muck | 
land, orange grove, also grapefruit, peach trees, | HELP WANTED 
pears, plums, figs, guavas, good 7-room house, out- re = _ 
buildings, beautiful lawn, shrubbery, rose-bushes, Railway Tra fiic Inspectors earn from $110 to 
magnolia shade, immediate sale imperative, quick $200 per month and expenses. ‘ravel if desired. 
buyer gets wagons, plows, machinery, horse, 12 Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train 
hogs, all fruit, only $3500, easy terms. De tails you. Positions ae nished under guarantee. Write 
page 56 Strout’s Spring Catz ilog Bargains 33 States, for Booklet CM 4 Standard Business Training 
copy free. Strout Farm Age ney, 831 F. K., 105 Institute, Buffalo, fs 
South Hill St., Los Angeles, California. 
_ Insyde Tires—inner armor for automobile 
——s _ tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
: age Jiberz P . te fs 
Increase Your Income by Investing tn wrceee.. Ca. a Dg en gs ne _— mone 
Sound, Dividend-paying industries under our easy- ~ : sent 2 U 
payment plan. As little as $1.00 a month. Send | Men—Agei17to55. Experience unnecessary. 


Ricker, Barnes & Co., 8 P Beacon 


Mass. 


for free booklet. 
Street, Boston, 


a System of Child Education, Monad- 


San Francisco, Cal. For photo of 3 
world, and iiterature, 


Eurek 
nock Building, 
best educated ¢ hile iren in the 
send us 10c. Home teaching. 


Old Coins, Large Spring Selling Catalogue 


of Coins for Sale. free. atalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hessle in, 101 C 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Incorporation in Arizona completed in 1 day. 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest advantages. 
Transact business anywhere. Laws, By-Laws and 
forms free. Stoddard Incorporating Co., 8-F. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





Shawnee, Oklahoma, a growing city. Cen- 
ter of a great farming country. Write for our free 
agricultural booktet. Board of Commerce, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma 


| 
| 
| 








Travel; make secret investigations, reports.  Sal- 
aries; expenses. American Foreign Detective 
Agency, 120 St. , Louis. 
PATENTS 
Patents. Write for Free Gulde Book and 


Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. e ictor J. Evans & Co. 
751 Ninth, W ashington, D. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


“Stories, Poe ms, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





COUNTY INFORMATION 


“Water is Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 








for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Roard of Trade, Modesto, California 


valuable. ‘here are instances of gro\ 
who agreed to pay $50,000 for hai a 
section and who not only paid for «| 
land and the improvements out of 
year’s crop but had a handsome working 
capital left over. 
Of course, 


these abnormally hich 


prices for rice will not last, but even if 
rice should go to three or three and a half 
cents, the stiff, heavy adobe land upon 
which it is grown in the central i of 

California will produce such heavy 
ma per acre that the venture will 


continue to pay. 

A very large part of the 100,000 rice 
acres were valued at five dollars and ten 
dollars an acre six years ago. Many 
thousands of acres were sold three years 
ago at twenty-five dollars to forty dollars 
an acre, but at present land suitable for 
rice production which has water available 
could scarcely be bought for less than 
$125 to $150 an acre. 

f you use good judgment, investigate 
carefully and look into all the conditions 
before you buy, it is our opinion that you 
ought to do well in rice growing. How- 
ever, this year the rice area has to be 
reduced, as there is a shortage both of 
surface water and of hydro-electric power 
to pump water for irrigation. 


The Iron Canyon Project 


Q. I have been assured that the Iron 
Canyon project for the irrigation of the 
upper Sacramento valley is bound to 
become a reality soon and that rising 
land values will be the result. The 
water from this project is badly needed. 
Can you tell me when it will be completed 
and what the present condition is?- 


L. T. K., Corninc, CAatir. 


A. The Iron Canyon project, so far 
as we know, is still very indefinite. 
There is a great deal of opposition to this 
project, as the proposed reservoir will 
flood some of the best farm land which 
pays large taxes into the treasury of a 
certain county, and the capital required 
for the immense reservoir and the ditch 
system is so large that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have to finance the under- 
‘taking. 

At present the Government carries a 
burden of three billion dollars in floating, 
unfunded debts. Until this debt 1s 
taken care of by a new issue of Govern- 
ment bonds, all the big constructive 
enterprises, like irrigation and drainage 
projects, stand a slim chance of receiving 


the needed hundreds of millions from 
Congress. Even if the project should be 
financed, straightening out the many 


conflicting private water rights, rights- 
of-way, condemning the needed land, 
etc., would take years. In our judgment, 
it will be six or eight years, at the least, 
before construction work is well started 
on this enterprise. 


Arizona Land and Water 


Q. Could your Bureau give me informa- 
tion as to whether there is any agricul- 
tural land left in Arizona, particularly 
in the mountain valleys of Yavapat 
County, within a reasonable distance of 
railroads or improved state highways, and 
at a moderate altitude—3000 to 4000 feet 
—which can be taken by homesteading or 
bought from the state cheaply? 

I am interested in land which could be 
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Summer Days 


Southern/, 
ali a 


have a charm beyond 
description. Her mountains 
are near, but in their beau~ 
tiful timbered ,stream thread- 
ed depths, one feels restfully 
far removed from valley 
heat and city turmoil.We 


have many suggestions for a 
delightful vacation among, 
them. Write for folders 


Em racific Electric Railayh 


O.A.Smith , General Passenger Agent- 
LOS ANGELES 





dry-farmed and would prefer a farm which 
could be irrigated in part at least from 
wells or storage water. 

Can good drinking water be obtained 
from wells in this part of the country? 


V. D., Bic Rock, Ixt. 


A. As a general proposition, the kind 
of land you describe is not available in 
Arizona for homesteading. Land upon 
which dry-farming is really possible with 
a chance of success has usually been taken 
up for quite a while; also, dry-farming 
under more or less speculative conditions 
of rainfall requires a rather large capital 
for equipment and as an insurance against 
the inevitable drought. This capital 
rarely is in the hands of homesteaders. 

Land which can be irrigated by gravity 
from flowing streams or springs was all 
taken up thirty years ago. Stored water 
is made available only through the invest- 
ment of millions in dams and canals, and 
land with a right to stored water brings a 
minimum of $300 an acre in Arizona. 

There remains only land which can be 
watered from wells. If the land is proved 
to be water-bearing, and if it has been 
demonstrated that water can be found 
close to the surface, you will find that 
eager homesteaders have already snapped 
it up. 

If the presence of water at a reasonable 
distance from the surface has not yet been 
conclusively demonstrated, the under- 
taking becomes a gamble. Furthermore, 
you must remember that the drilling of a 
well and the installation of a pumping 
plant with a complete equipment is an 
expensive undertaking these days; and 
we doubt whether you can obtain delivery 
both of the pump and of the motor to run 
it in less time than a year. 

If you want definite data concerning 
local conditions in Yavapai County, in 
addition to these general principles, we 
would recommend that you write to Mr. 
F. A. Chisholm, County Agent, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 


Wants to Sell Land 


Q. As a reader of your magazine for 
several years, | am asking you to do me a 
favor. 

For six months I have been working for 
a California land company in securing 
prospective buyers for their holdings, 
recruiting my customers from among the 
retiring farmers of southern Minnesot: 
who have recently sold their farms for 
large sums—people past middle age who 
desire to live in a milder climate and who 
have ample means to gratify their desire. 

The company with which I was con- 
nected has sold all its holdings. 

Will you please refer me to some 
reliable projects which I can sell to my 
friends. I desire farming acreage, small 
tracts and suburban homes, as I have 
customers for all such different properties. 

J. L., Mankato, Mrny. 


A. We will print your letter in the 
Service Bureau columns. 

Any concern desiring to have you act 
as its agent may send us a sealed letter 
with your initials on it. We will forward 
same, assuming no responsibility for any 
statements made by these correspondents. 
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Make Your Dollars Do 
Double Duty 


OES your purse pay for tradition—or for calory 
values? 


The calory, or unit-food value, is the measuring rod of 


nourishment. 


Medical authorities say that the average person needs 
3,000 calories per day. Children around ten years of 
age need 1,800 calories per day. 


Consider the difference in costof Again, Fruited Wheat or Fruited 
the following: Oats save sugar bills — because 
the natural fruit sugar provides 


Veal Cutlets cost 57 cents per ; 
nearly all the sweetening. 


thousand calories. 
Thus, Fruited Cereals are ideal 


Round Steak costs 41 cents per 
foods—Nature’s economical 


thousand calories. 


foods. 
Salt Cod costs 78 cents per — 
thousand calories. In short, these delightful edi- 
Fruited Cereals cost 5 cents per bles—Make Your Dollars Do 
thousand calories. Double Duty. 


TRY BOTH —Less 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 
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Western Finance 








Backed By Nature | 
Encouraged by Law 


A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 











Hydro-electricity is a public utility 
unshakeably established in California. 
The laws nurture it, companies and 
consumers are in accord and demand 


greatly exceeds supply. Uninter- 
rupted growth in population and 
unprecedented prosperity are making 
imperative the further development of 
California’s inexhaustible water supply 
to furnish the additional hydro- 
electric capacity needed to keep pace 
with manufacturing, agricultural and 
home expansion. ‘ 
To provide for and protect the future of 
the hydro-electric companies, their 
consumers and the investors in their 
securities, the California Railroad 
Commission pronounces its governing 
policy as follows in Decision No. 499: 


“The Commission, in fixing a rate 
of return, must be liberal. * * * 
This Commission’s policy should 
be broad and liberal, so as to en- 
courage capital * * * The 
Commission should be careful not 
to permit an inflation of prices in 
ascertaining the value of the prop- 
erty of a public utility * * * 
but should be liberal in establish- 
ing the :ate of return on that 
value.” 


Here Are the Elements of 
Sound Investment 


We have participated in the financing 
of the strongest California hydro- 
electric corporations — among the 
largest in the world. The continuous 
improvement in earnings and oper- 
ating conditions of these leading com- 
panies has been unimpaired by war 
and post-war conditions. These com- 
panies face the demands of the future 
with a stronger credit and greater 
property values than ever. Their 
securities yield from 6 to 7% and they 
offer a range of maturities from a few 
years to half a century. 

Any of our offices will be glad to 
furnish you, without obligation, 
tailed information concerning them. 
Write today for descriptive Circular 
PS 4. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & Co. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 


de- 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 
LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
Yeon Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 
SEATTLE 
Alaska Bldg. 





















































How to Make Easy Money 


TRANGE as it may seem, there 

is a_ legitimate “get-rich-quick” 

method that may be followed with 

profit and impunity by anyone so 
inclined. The method is so plain. that 
for this very reason, perhaps, people do 
not follow it; and it is so simple that prob- 
ably they won’t take the path when they 
stumble across its turning point from the 
main traveled road, or are directed to it. 
It hasn’t anything to do with “frenzied 
finance,” doesn’t lead by devious ways 
to the quagmire of “deals” and “pools” 
and ‘“‘manipulations’—and it is honest. 

The dollar is about the cheapest of all 
the commodities of the day. It is a 
universal commodity, in more plentiful 
supply than ever before, apparently 
within the reach of everybody for little 
effort, and tossed about with a reckless 
abandon wholly at variance with the old 
fashioned ideas of thrift—even children 
scorn the gift of a penny. 

Per capita circulation has increased 
from $16.92 in 1879 to above $56 in 1920, 
and the general stock of money in the 
United States is reported by the U. S. 
‘Treasury Department to be climbing well 
toward the eight billion mark, which is 
an unprecedented figure. ‘Taking the 
official figures of March 1, it is to be noted 
that gold coin in the preceding twelve 
months decreased from $3,084,213,002 
to $2,720,767,606, while Federal Reserve 
Notes (now the principal part of our 
paper money) in the same period in- 
creased from $2,678,607,950 to $3,255,- 
213,250. Following the trend further it 
is found in analyzing the Treasury’s 
circulation statement that the number of 
silver dollars decreased from 349,335,930 
to 270,217,520 while Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes increased from $142,840,180 
to $237,83 4,400. 

The inverted financial pyramid resting 
upon a gold base, with a constantly 
increasing top-heavy load of credit and 
a constantly decreasing foundation—this 
is inflation in the actual working, with a 
diminishing stock of metallic money and 
a greatly augmented supply of paper. 

Having arrived now at the stage where 
it takes a constantly increasing number 
of dollars to buy a constantly decreasing 
measure of goods or services, we find our- 
selves face face with a problem for 
which no immediate solution is in sight.™} 

The purpose of this article is not to 
discuss the great economic problem of the 
day beyond the rough outline already 
given. It is rather to take this con- 
dition for which no one in particular is 
responsible and which no one group can 
change, and to see how the individual can 
turn a seemingly impossible situation to 
his own personal advantage. 


First ‘of all we will proceed on the 
assumption that at some time and somie- 
how the world will get back to a normal 
basis. When that comes to pass the 
dollar will have a purchasing power of 
100 cents instead of, as is variously esti- 
mated at present, but 40 to 60 cents; 
the law of supply and demand will again 
dominate productive activity, and_pro- 
duction will be brought back to the level 
where there is enough of everything in 
reason to go round at reasonable prices. 

Why buy a suit of clothes now, that 
may be done without, at a price that 
some time in the future will provide 
two suits? Why build a house when 
later on the same house can be built 
at an outlay of half the money while 
the other half will continue to draw 
interest indefinitely? Why indulge in 
luxuries when in a short time the luxury 
will be gone as well as the money that 
should under normal conditions provide 
of the desirable 


a great many more 
luxuries? 
But, you say in alarm, if everyone 


followed this advice factories would close, 
stores could not do business, there would 
be panic and widespread distress, and the 
resultant unemployment would create a 
condition more deplorable than the pres- 
ent high cost of living. 

True. 

But there is no danger of this whatever 
—for the simple reason that everybody 
will not follow this advice. In fact those 
who have the moral stamina to follow it 
would be very few. 

He who will courageously curtail his 
purchases will pile up a reserve supply of 
the cheapest commodity of the day 
money. But what good, again is asked, 
will it do a man to sacrifice his comfort 
and convenience merely to accumulate 
a larger supply of these man-size dollars 
that only do a boy’s work? 

Here is the secret: While everything 
else has been going up, fixed-interest- 
bearing investment securities have been 
going down; and that without any impair- 
ment of intrinsic value and underlying 
stability that makes for investment 
safety. As money becomes cheap and 
plentiful and as commodities go up in 
price, bonds take the opposite course and 
decrease in market value. The same 
process, only turned round, will inevitably 
be in operation when times again become 
normal. Then prices and wages will 
decline, production will increase both in 
quantity and quality, the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power will be restored and coin- 
cident with these movements bonds now 
selling at a vast discount will gradually 
return to par and as the process continues 
high-class securities will sell at a premium 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 




















There was once 


a substance called coal 


It doesn’t take a Jules Verne to imagine the 
time when our present-day fuel will be gone. 


But there is nothing frightful in the prospect. 
Already the world’s engineering brains have cast 
ahead and discovered a new fuel in rain drops 
and dew fall—water power. 

Nor is this source of power a hazy dream of 
the future. It’s here. 

In California, for example, 700,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower are right now turning wheels, 
lighting cities and harvesting crops. 

In the United States as a whole there are 
9,000,000 hydroelectric horsepower actually at 
work—and this is but fifteen per cent of our 
available supply. 

It is to the other eighty-five per cent we must 
look against the day when coal and oil are 
museum curiosities. 

Just how soon hydroelectric development will 
come to any community must depend on local 
conditions——such as how long the coal supply there 
can advantageously compete with water power. 

But in the many places where coal is scarcely to 
be had, sane common-sense thinking about the 
relative economy of water power will hasten its 
coming—to the common good. 

We should all understand that water power is 
not the interest of any particular business—that 
it is not a political issue, but a great economic 
one which affects us all. 

So its support must come from the people, 
whose money will be needed to finance it. And 
rightly so. 

Conservation of our national resources is one 
of the first benefits of water power development. 
The preservation of forests, the avoidance of 
floods, the irrigation of arid lands are part and 
parcel of this program. 

Truly, unharnessed wateris a national possession 
which goes to waste as long as we do not use it— 
and in this day of inadequate production and the 
high cost of living, any waste is an economic crime, 


Cstern techie 


Company 
The Western Electric branch in your 


No. 11 city is one of more than forty similar 
organizations distributing electrical products of all 
kinds, through retailers to the general publicand 
direct to industrial users. Western Electric Service 
is within your reach wherever you may be situated. 














out at face value. 


This is what is meant by the statement 
frequently made in thrift talks that on 
dollar saved now will be worth two dollar; 
by and by. 

Concretely, the advice to the individua! 
investor that, if followed, will enable him 
to establish a competence and maintain 
his financial independence, is as follows: 

Sell everything you have that is salable 
at the present inflated prices. This will 
be found easy to do. 

Deny yourself those things which you 
mistakenly think are “necessities,” stop 
eating cake and get back to plain bread, 
take every dollar you can honestly get 
and skimpingly save, buy good bonds- 
and sit tight. 

Now in reinvesting this money be 
careful what you buy. Don’t be for 
some other fellow what someone has been 
for you; that is, do not be the good angel 
that comes along and takes off his hands 
what he has to sell at a high price. Be- 
ware of stocks of all kinds, but especially 
keep clear of promotion shares in new 
and untried ventures and in enterprises 
whose success and very existence depends 
upon a continuation of the present 
= alt state of affairs. Take your 
money to a reliable bond house, give them 
the line of reasoning that has prompted 
you to turn your possessions into cash, 
and tell them that you want something 
that will outride a financial storm, and 
that will place you in the position you 
seek to hold when the dollar again 
becomes a dollar. 

There are two ways of looking at bond 
investments—income and principal. At 
this time sound bonds can be bought at 
prices that will yield a high net income 
and this rate df income will continue 
throughout the life of the bond; and even 
though it be as high as 6% it will still 
be 6% for you when for others who buy 
after prices have returned to their 
natural level it will be less than 4%. 
Then there is the increase in your principal 
to be taken into account. Any good 
bond you buy, no matter at how great a 
discount, will if held until maturity, pay 
The difference be- 
tween what you pay and its par of face 
value is an addition of so much to your 
supply of capital. This much is sure. 
Then there is the probability of some time 
between now and maturity being able 
to sell at a goodly premium, which will 
add that much more to your capital. 
This is particularly true of long time 
bonds, those whose maturity date is 
many years in the future. 

Like all big things it is really very 
simple. Not only to increase your income 
but to increase your capital by taking 
advantage in a sensible way of the extra- 
ordinary and temporary conditions which 
are imposing hardships upon us all is not 
a complicated matter, neither is it a 
miracle. It doesn’t require any unusual 
degree of financial shrewdness, merely 
backbone. It is only necessary to use 
common sense and to be careful in the 
choice of the securities you buy and the 
house through whom you buy. 

Many of the enduring fortunes of the 
present generation were founded during 
the Civil War period in just this way. 

Today is truly the opportunity of a 
lifetime for the investor. 
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HEN man passes in rugged health the 


: allotted three score years and ten, his princi- 
ples of preserving health are considered practical 


and authoritative. 


Similarly, the principles which 
have enabled a merchant to 
retain the popularity of his 
products over two generations 
must also be worthy of note. 
For eighty-four years Ridg- 
ways Tea perfection didn’t 
just happen. It was accom- 
plished only through an un- 
swerving policy to excel. 


For instance, to preserve the 


sun-riped fragrance, and re- 
freshing influence that pro- 
motes good cheer—Ridgways 
Tea is always ‘‘Packed only in 
TIN—to keep the flavor in.”’ 


Enjoy today this exhilarating 
delight; this beverage of 
tempting, tingling flavor—that 
has made Ridgways Tea a 
minister of good cheer and 
refreshment since 1836. 


Packed only in 77N—to keep the flavor in 
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Send for free sample package 
of Ivory Soap Flakes—snow- 
like flakes of genuine Ivory 
Soap which warm water 
melts into ‘‘Safe Suds in a 
Second.’” Quicker and easter 
Jor laundering silks and frail 
fabrics, and for the shampoo. 
Address Dept. 27-F, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


99i%% PURE 


JO wonder that baby splashes in glee at the 
sight of Ivory Soap. 


To him the floating white cake means handfuls of 
bubbling foam, covering his chubby body with a 
fragrant, velvety coat. ‘ 


It means a joyful thrill of surprise when the lather 
disappears like magic at the first touch of clear 
water. 

It means a gentle towelling that leaves his skin 


soft and smooth, and feeling so good. 


Everybody enjoys a daily bath with pure, mild 
Ivory Soap. It cleanses thoroughly. It can not 
irritate, 
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